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Senes Preface 


American ones are attracting more public attention and scholarly concern 
than at perhaps any other lime in history Traditional structures have been 
seriously questioned and sweeping changes proposed, simultaneously, 
cQorts are being made to penetrate the fundamental processes by which 
Cities operate TTiis effort calls for marshaling knowledge from a number of 
substantive areas Sociologists, political scienusts economists geographers, 
planners, historians, ant^opologists, and others have turned to urban 
questions, interdisciplinary projects involving scholars and activists are 
gropmg wtth fundamental issues 

The Wiley Senes m Urban Research has been created to encourage the 
publication of works bearing on uriian questions It seeks to publish studies 
from dilTerent fields that help to lUummate urban processes It is addressed 
to scholars as well as to planners, administrators and others concerned 
With a more analytical understanding of things uiban 


Terhv N Clark 
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Introduction The Goals of City Classification 


BRIAN J L. BERRY 
Univtntly of Chitogo 


Why should anyone be interested in classifying cmes’ To those of an 
unremittingly scientific frame of mind classificatory exercises are at best 
limited, a primitive beginning beyond which they feci social science has 
developed Yet it js equally true that we would never have learned anything 
if we had never thought how objects resemble each other and whether 
they manifest the same properties If every object m the world were taken 
as distinct and unique our perception of the world would disintegrate into 
complete mearunglessness The purpose of classification is to give order to 
the things we expencnce We classify things so (hat we may leant more 
about them ‘ 

This volume begins with the premise that much may yet be gained by city 
classification Indeed few urban research workers tire so presumptive as 
to argue that the need for city chssificabons is now passed To quote a 
recent review of Latin American urban research 

A firm foundation for future Latin American urbat, research requires the 
developmeni of more explicit nolKuis of relevant types cjijes on djmen 
sions along which urban experjenccs can be classified fof diffcrenl purposes * 

Such a need has been reiterated by many other urban analysts and policy 
makers in the United States Canada and overseas 

The essence of the conlinoing need is to recognize dimensions of varia 

i Ronald Abler John S Adams end Peter GoaU Spatial Orgam^ilon (EngJewcHJd 
Cliffs NJ rreniiceHall Inc 1971} p 149 

"Francinc F Rabinowifr and Felicily M Tniebfood Eds tarn American Urban 
Research Vol 1 (Beverly Hits CaM Sage Pwblicalions l570> p ’O 
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tion, to facilitate purposive classification, and this is what this handbook 
is about. Yet the purposes are manifold. To some classification is a means 
of data exploration, either to detennine convenient ways of summarizing 
information, to find new and potentially useful hypotheses, or to produce 
a universally true typology. To others classification provides a means of 
facilitating hypothesis-testing or model-fitting. Yet others are concerned 
with developing improved modes of predklion, using subgroups rather 
than an entire population as guides to an efiicient sampling plan, elements 
for which predictions are made, or guides to the selection of analogs or 
other forms of strategic comparative cases. 

Clearly many such purposes arc incompatible, unless there is some 
universally true typology, which hardly seems to be the case for cities. If 
such a true typology existed, tbctc has surely been enough urban research 
in the past century for it to have revealed itself by now. Hence the orienta- 
tion of this book — to emphasize methods of city classification flowing from 
identification of the dimensions of variation of cities and following from 
the selection of dimensions relevant to a stated purpose. The essays ex- 
empbfy several methodologies and outline their results and their limitations. 
They also show how .classifications or dimensions of variation (or both) 
can be used in more systematic social and political research, and they con- 
sider some of the many policy implications. The whole is an illustrated 
methodological handbook on city classification. 


OVERVIEW OF THE ESSAYS 

This handbook contains 12 essays in all, grouped into five sections, as 
follows: (a) methodological underfunnin^: dimensions of variation and 
derivation of classes; (b) uses of city classification in social and political 
research; (c) alternative modes of classification and types of city; (d) 
strengths and weaknesses of alternative classificatory procedures; (e) a 
final overview dealing with classificarion as part of urban management. 

To understand this organization one has to appreciate something of the 
history of the project leading to its creation. On June 24, 1965 a small 
group of geographers, political sdentists. and sociologists met in Chicago 
under the sponsorship of the International City Management Association 
to explore the feasibility of developing an entirely new approach to city 
classification — an approach that would be comprehensive, flexible, ex- 
pandable, and as valid as the input variaUes would permit. The group was 
convened at the suggestion of Victor Jones, who. with Andrew CoUver 
and Richard L. Forstall, had coauthored the classification of cities section 
in The Municipal Year Book 1963. 
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The group quickly agreed lhat sgiuficaot advances had taken place in 
concepts and methods since the pioneering economic classification of 
Araencan cities w'as made by Chaancy D Hams m 1943 The group 
further agreed on the necessity of comnussiomng a group of papers that 
would take advantage of the much Wider availability of statistical data, re- 
fined statistical methodologies and computer technology for processing 
extremely large volumes of data on a multivariate basis Following up on 
this meeting, the International City Management Association (ICMA) 
and Resources for the Future (RFF) agreed to the joint funding of com 
mittee meetings and the preparation of papers 
The cxecuuve committee for the ICMA-RFF Project on Concepts, 
Techniques, and Applications of the Classification of CiUes was formed 
With Brian J L, Berry as chairman Other committee members (affiliation 
noted if not an author of this book) included Robert L. Alford, David S 
Arnold, Richard L. ForsCall (Rand McNally), Cyrd McC Henderson 
(City Manager, Halifax, Nova Scotia), Victor Jones (Department of 
PohUcal Science, University of California, Berkeley), Leslie J King, 
Harold M Mayer (Department of Geography, Kent State University), 
RobertH T Smith (Department of Geography, (Jueens University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario), and Frederick M Win Help to the conunjitee was provided 
by Rand McNally and Company— cJencaJ help and key-punching of the 
97 input vanabfes for 1 762 cities of 10,000 or more inhabicanis as well as 
other staff services, and the Center for Urban Studies, University of Chi- 
cago — programming and computet services, composition of tabular mate- 
rials, and drafting of maps and illustrations 
Meetings of the executive committee were held in January 1968 and m 
September 1968, at the time a one-day conference on city classification 
was held at the University of Maryland The intent of the group was to 
help provide a better understanding of the American urban system, both 
Internally and in relation to other coontnes, to point out direcbons for the 
future exploration of city charactcnstics, to show the factors that are influ- 
ential in community development, and above all, to provide a conceptual 
framework for the continual development of typologies to provide a better 
understanding of local data within the framework of national data 

The organization of this handbook reflects these purposes The first 
chapter is the point of departure In it I suggest that each city m the 
Amencan urban system can be characicnzcd by latent dimensions analogous 
to the educators’ characterization of students by their verbal and quantita- 
tive abilities, and that, if exposed, these dimensions reveal the different 
types of ciUcs m the nation and their correlates — or, more generally, the 
variety of Amenca’s urban landscapes A particular mode of mvestigauon 
— factor analysis — is used to extract the dunensions from the variables that 
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tradiuoEally ha%'e been used in dty classification. It is abo suggested that 
similar studies in other parts of the norld show similar latent dimensions, 
although the nature of the dimenaonalily may change with the level of 
economic and cultural development 

Richard L. Forslall has complemented this chapter in papers published 
by the Internationa! City Management Association in The Municipal Year 
Book 1970 and in Urban Data Service 1971, by taiing the results of the 
factor analj-ses and preparing several new social and economic groupings 
of American cities. 

In these papers Forstall points out that factor scores created for cities 
from the original data with respect to the latent dimensions (such as socio- 
economic status) themselves provide a wide-ranging statistical description 
of each individual d^-. Since they are usually standardized to zero mean 
and unit variance, this description is in terms of the profile of each dty*s 
position on the prindpal factors with respect to all other dries in the nation. 

Given such evidence, it might seem unnecessary to proceed further and 
produce a grouping of dries into classes or categories. However, a grouping 
has the advantage of idenUfjing whether a ^vtn dty b unique, whether it 
is a member of a smaQ or large class of generally similar dries, and whether 
the dties in a given group tend to be alike with respect to many factors or 
only a few. Factor analysis isolates uncorrelated dimensions of variation 
and hence suggests that on a national basis these factors operate essentially 
independently of one another. However, this does not preclude a significant 
correlation of given factors within spedfic smaller groups of cities, for ex- 
ample, within one region. Indeed, if no such limited paralleling occurs, 
there would seem to be little possibility for a grouping on more than one 
factor at a time. 

Of course, any grouping should (as ForslaUaxgues) cast light on the uni- 
verse, or sjstcm of dues, as a whole by mdicating to what extent there 
is a clustering of dries into like groups, and if so whether these are asso- 
ciated with regional location or other variables. Such a groupina can be 
expected to aid in the comprehension of the vast array of data represented 
by the 170,000-odd items of input data and the more than 24,000 factor 
scores produced by the anal)'sb suaunarized in Chapter 1. It b charac- 
teristic of dries as an academic and popular concern that most people, both 
lay and specialist, have direct knowledge of a few of them, but only of a 
few. It is natural for generalizations about aties to begin with famibar cities, 
but the dties familiar to a given person may be unusual or even umque 
among all dties. A grouping of dties may provide an objective background 
against which more subjective impresdoiB can be checked and test^ 

Any really useful groupmg should be based on several faaors A classifi- 
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calion or grouping based on only one or iwo faciors, such as size or racial 
breakdown, »s of course pcrfecily possible and miy in fact be of greater 
value for some types of analysis than any scheme likely to result from the 
proposal in Chapter 1 However, the more factors a grouping can reflect, 
the closer It may be to reflecting the complex actuality of city condiuons 
However useful for amlyiical purposes, single factor classifications tend to 
bypass other salient characferistrcs of cities, their complexity and the case 
and naturalness with which many cities, especially the larger ones, fulfill 
multiple functions and roles For example, ^sion can be described as one 
of the largest American cities, a whofcsalmg and distribution center, of 
national significance and dominant in the New England region, a major 
mdusiriai center (with certam manufacturing specialties), a major educa- 
tional center, also of national significance, a tourist center, especially for 
Its historic associations, and a cultural center with a long and individuil 
tradition The list could be readily extended to such additional specialties 
as the city s role as a headquarters for religious denominations or its port, 
naval, and fishing activities All of these are accurate conclusions from 
possible single-factor approaches— yet it is one city that is being described 
not a half dozen diflercnt cities 

Too much attention to (his multiplicity of characteristics will lead to a 
situation in which there will be almost as many groups as there are cities — no 
other city has precisely the same combination of characteristics as Boston 
Any grouping should therefore represent a reasonable compromise between 
a few very large and internally diverse groups and a breakdown so fine as 
to add little beyond what the individual city scores already provide If 
factor analysis is thus a logical procedure for reducing the complexity of 
many variables to the rcJalivc simplioty of the underlying latent dimen 
sions, grouping and classification are the logical means of gathenng the 
observations into their latent subsets 

Tins complementary nature of factorial procedures and grouping methods 
IS illustrated in Chapter 2 in which David R Meyer rounds out the picture 
of American cities by repeating my analysis of the 1960 standard metro 
pohtan statisticil areas (SMSAs) m regard to the characiensiics of their 
nonwinte populations and then developing a classification by the stepwise 
clustering procedures of numcrunl taxonomy 

The chapters m Part Two ask whether the classifications ire related to 
those other characteristics of American cities that arc of central concern to 
social md political analysis Frederick M Wirt and Benjamin Walter focus 
on the vanety of suburbs and the correlation between suburban character 
istics and voting behavior Leo F Schnore and Hal H msborough find 
that i)ic residential location of social classes within cities is a function of 
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type of city, and Terry N. Clark shows that a range of political outputs, 
including expenditure patterns of various kinds, differs by community tj'pe. 

Part Three explores a broad range of alternative modes of classification 
and of differing classes arising in different situations. D. Michael Ray and 
Robert A. Murdie find an essential similarity in American and Canadian 
city tj-pes. Leslie J. King and Douglas Jeffrey show that groups of cities can 
be established on the basis of their reactions to short-term changes in the 
nation's economy and that such types may be of real importance in urban 
economic forecasting. Seymour Sacks and Robert Firestine explore the 
international potentialities of using land-use and valuation data in city 
classifications, and Charles R. Adrian looks for new variables relating to 
cities’ political images. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the wide range of classificatory methods 
are the concern of Part Four. In one extensive chapter Philip H. Rees adds 
a further perspective by thoroughly reviewing the concepts, methods, and 
findings of studies that have attempted to classify subareas within cities. 
Robert R. Alford then discusses the limitations of the factorial methods 
used in several of the preceding chapters and calls for more and better data 
of a political kind, with explicit purposive orientations. 

The final chapter by David S. Arnold looks to applications and poten- 
tial extensions of city classifications. It calls for new classifications that are 
responsive to change and to the needs of management in an increasingly 
complex urban society. Most day-to-day users want classifications that 
will help them accomplish their present tasks and assignments more effi- 
ciently. They need independent variables that predict more accurately the 
values of the dependent variables in which they are interested. If classifica- 
tions can do this easily, all to the good; if some other method does it better, 
then efion involved in classification is of little value. 

In focusing on the relationships between dependent and independent 
variables in classifications, users express two general kinds of concern The 
first involves developing improved measures of the purposes for which 
agency or official programs are undertaken in respect to cities or communi- 
ties. For example, there is a reiterated desire for measures of "local com- 
petence” to deal with community problems. Such measures include such 
concepts as “community will” or “style” (especially "capacity to innovate”) 
In dealing with local problems. The second concern is for more effectiw 
indicators of actual needs for services, whether these be for facilities, human 
resources, or even architectural design. 

A corollary need of many users is for “dynamic” typologies that might 
give some hint as to the future shape and charactcristfcs of cities. It would 
seem that the methodological pn^dem in creating such classifications is 
no different from that of establishing more efficient urban typologies for 
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the present urban community, as King and Jeffrey point out The necessary 
ingredient would appear to be more substantive knowledge concerning 
present urban trends The payoff is in terms of federal users, for what 
could emerge would be classifications developed m relation to federal 
programs that assess cities m terms of their needs and capacities, emphasiz- 
ing either administrative policy and programs relative to cities or the re- 
quirements for the development of general definitions of urban regions 
The chapters m this book do not provide classifications that meet such 
user needs, but they do suggest methodologies whereby these goals can be 
achieved as better understanding of the appropriate input variables is devel- 
oped Indeed, if the volume provides insights and guidelines for the develop- 
ment of (he kinds of new classifications that Arnold envisages while 
revealing some of the systematic bases of variety m American urban land- 
scapes and a few of the consequences of urban differentiation m the nation’s 
social and political life, it will have served its purpose 
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PART ONE 


Methodological 
Underpinnings: Dimensions 
of Variation and 
Derivation of Classes 


' . «(ru«tc<re at (he Aititwn ttrhtn Mdh 

{ntemaxonal e<9mpanMn« 


. . Cla>tir>Calion of V S melropolitan ar«a> br ihe rharacuritlici 
of ihfir nonwiiite popuialion 
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purpc«e7'*^ To compound ihe bruit empiricism of classificaiion for classifi- 
calion's saVc, consumers oficn have used the resulting classifications un- 
critically. They hase frequently sought explanation of some phenomenon 
of interest in a priori class differences, without asking whether similarities 
and differences between classes of cities hast any relevance to the questions 
they want answered. 

This chapter was prepared in the belief that some rethinking of the city- 
classification problem would provide a framework within which the con- 
sumer might be induced to address the issue of theoretical relevance more 
directly. As such, the intern was to challenge, to provide an alirrnaiise 
point of departure, rather than to assert that there now exists some superior 
scheme for t)pifying the diverse elements in the American urban landscape. 


METHODOLOGY 

The Classical Taxonomic Approach 

The decision to place cities in the same class has usually been based on 
observed or "manitcsi" simibrities. To take an example, avoiding for the 
moment the most fundamental questions of what similarities for which units 
of observation, any one or a combination of the 97 variables listed in the 
appendix to this chapter could qualify as providing this manifest evidence 
when measured for such units of observation as the 1762 urban places in 
the United States that had 10.000 or more inhabitants within their legal 
city limits in both 19S0 and I960. 

The traditional city classifier would approach the resulting 1762 X 97 
data matrix in a special way. developing a scries of criteria for class mem- 
bership and allocating cities to classes on their basis. Most frequently he 
would work with the variables one at a time, splitting the cities into rela- 
tively uniform subsets in a series of steps. 

Consider a classification based on the percentages of the city's labor force 
in various sectors of the economy. After studying the frequency distribu- 
tions of cities on each of the variables, the taxonomist might decide that it 
is important to separate towns with more than 20Ce of their workers cm- 
ploj’cd in mining from those with less. Similariy he finds a 40^ “break” in 

*R. H. T. Smilh, “MelhocJ and Puipose in FuncOonal Tovin Ctjssificalion." Annals 
of ihe AAG, Vol J5, No. J (S«plcmbvr 1963), pp 5J9-548, and 'The Funciiont of 
AusCraTi'an Towns.*" Tfftfscfinft sow Econamische rn SoctaU Gcrtgrafic, V'ol 56, No 
3 (May-Iune 1965). pp. 81-92 
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manufacturing and 25^0 in retailing employment “significant” On reflec- 
tion, he also decides that manufactnnng is “more important ’ than mining 
and mining is ‘more important* than retailing Thus he first splits towns 
into subsets based on manufacturing then on mining and finally on retail- 
ing so that his taxonomic ‘ tree" lakes the form illustrated in Hgure J 
A iclatiscly straightforward set of mutually exclusive types of town results 


ssaiT 



F1).uTe 1 A inditioiul uxonomic process 
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Hie Scarcli for Latent Dimenaions 

Oearly the iradiiional approach will not suffice when a large number of 
variables are available. If 97 variables ore each used to split cities into 
two groups, as m Figure 1 , the number of classes possible is 2'’’. In practice, 
of course, many of the combina^ons will not be realized because many of 
Ihe variables differentiate towns in the same ways. For example, high- 
income communities also have populations with high educational levels, 
large proportions of white-collar and professional workers, and, more 
fundamentally, all of the outward symptoms of high social status. We might 
therefore postulate that the manifest similarities of cities are due to certain 
fundamental “latent” traits, tendencies, or progenitors like social status, 
resulting from basic cultural traits and processes, such as the aggressive 
pursuit of economic achievement and related “success.” A particular method 
of analysis, factor analysis, provides a means of searching for these causal 
factors, by separating and identifying clusters of closely interdependent 
variables whose interpretation is keyed to latent structure and processes. 

Take the 1762 x 97 city-data matrix D and its 97 separate column 
vectors d|, dj, dj, . . . , d,t (one for each variable). The fundamental 
hypothesis of factor analysis is that each of these columns is a product of 
different combinations of the same underlying factors or common causes 
and that these latent factors are substantially fewer than the manifest 
variables. To change the example for a moment, if a column of the d terms 
were to represent the scores of 1762 students on a test, one would be able 
to predict these scores on the basis of the underlying verbal and quantitative 
abilities of the students and the “mixture” of these latent abiliues tested by 
the particular test, also taking into account a random-error term: 

where dj is the manifest (lest) vector (1762 X 1)> contains the coelB- 
cients measuring each student's latent verbal-ability and quantitative-ability 
scores (1762 X 2), 0) identifies the verbal-quantitative “mixture" of test , 
(2 X 1), and 2i is a vector of random errors and other “disturbance" 
terms for the test ( 1762 X 1). Obviously is unchanged for different tests, 
but 0, and vary. 

Educational psychologists determine the K for students and the 0| for 
tests by factor analysis. In the same way, therefore, factor analysis of the 
1762 X 97 city-data matrix should produce factor scores for cities (coeffi- 
cients measuring each city's rating on the latent urban dimensions) and 
factor loadings for manifest variables (coefficients measuring the mixture of 
latent dimensions present in each mamfest variable). This output should 
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in lurn enable Otc fundamental iIim»isiORs of the American urban system 
to be interpreted and new cuy classifications to be built on i/ie hosts of those 
latent trails that hear usefully o» the purposes for which the classificaltoiu 
are to be used The puqxK.n'c oricntition is critical 

Likewise the full output of scores of the 1762 urban places on each of 
the latent dimensions should cmble users’ to focus more clearly on the 
central issues In city classification as they bear on their subsequent analytic 
use 

1 What dimensions of vanation arc rclesant to the analysis, that is 
which structural features arc of explanatory significance? 

2 Are they of equal rclesancc, or should ihey receive dilTerent weights, 
that IS what is the telatne explanatory power of the dimensions? 

3 How many classes, or types of ciiics arc needed? 

When these questions have been satisfacioriJy answered it is possible to 
prepare a classification that minimizes within group difTi-rcnccs producing 
classes containing ciiics thst arc as much alike as possible * Tbe frame is 
then set for sampling for cross tabulation or for coiariance analysis and 
other forms of hypothesis tesung or estimation 

AMEUlCkN URIU> DIMENSIONS, 1960 

To provide factorial output of the type described above principal axis 
factor analysis was applied to the 1762 x 97 data matrix after the 97 
variables had been normalized by using the transformations outlined tn the 
Appendix Only factors whose eigenvalues were greater than unity were 
extracted Factor scores were produced after rotating the principal axes to 
orthogonal simple structure by using the normal varimax criterion 

The complete output of o factor analysis usually includes a correlation 
matrix for sll variables, unrotated and vaftmax rotated factor loadings in 
dicaung correlations of the primary variables with the latent dimensions 
eigenvalues tc))ing the amount of original variance accounted for by the 
underlying dimensions and factor scores for each city on each dimension 
Obviously not all of these can be presented here Nor is it appropriate to 

*Sse Terry N Clark “Commumiy Suwctuie Oerision Mating Budget Fxpendi 
cures and Urtan Renewal In 51 American ComtnuniUcs Ammeon Sociolog cat 
Review Vol 3J No 4 (August t96*) pp 57fr-S9J Robert C Wood 1400 Gov 
ernmenij (New York Dooblcday Anchor t9M) 

’ Brian ] l_ Berry "A Method lor Dcnving MulU Factor Uniform Regions " 
PriegM Ceogrofic^y Vol 33 (196J) 2« 279 
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divcri attention from the subsiantive features of the urban dimensionj by 
reviewing the method, which ha< been effectively described ehcwlicre.* 
Instead we focus on the 14 latent dimensions of variation of American 
cities in 1960 that resulted from the analy-sis. presenting only those elements 
of the output that arc necessary lor purposes of illustration and identifica- 
tion. Together the dimensions account for 77^p of the original variance of 
the 97 primary variables. Table 1 summarires the dimensions that were 
identified. 


Table 1. lailrnl ilimrri«inns of the Ameriran urban vystrm In 1960 
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An imponant feature of lactor analysis is that the latent dimensions arc 
uncorrclalcd. They thus conCribute additivciy to the character of each urban 
place. A first finding is therefore very significant The elements of the urban 
economic base traditionally built into functional classifications arc largely 
independent of the position of centers in the urban hierarchy, socio- 
economic dimensions, and growth behavior. There is much more to urban 
character than can be explained on the basis of simple economic differences. 
This being so, we divide what follows into two parts, the first dealing with 
the system-wide sociocultural factors and the second more briefly with the 
belter known differences in economic base. Some recent evidence on the 
declining significance of the traditional categories of economic functions is 
then introduced, examples of composite community profiles and the multi- 

*S«e, for example, D Michael Ray and Brian J L Berry. "Muliivanaie Socioeco- 
nomic Regionalization- A Pilot Study ui Central Canada." in S. Osiry and T Rymes. 
Eds, Regional Siaiisiical Sludiei (Toronto- University of Toronto Press. 1965). 
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the date that a city passed 100,000 population, indicating that the largest 
cities \terc those places that were fortunate enough to achieve earliest eim 
nencc, a position maintained by self sustaining growth as they progressed 
to higher levels of the urban size ratchet 
Figure 2a shows the spatial distribution of the nation’s metropolitan cen- 
ters as indicated by our factorial results, and Figure 2^ shows their com- 
muting areas, or zones of da»!y contact '* Such daily urban systems are 
the real metropolitan areas of the country 

Socioeconomic Status 

Communities also vary m socioeconomic status (see Table 3) The no- 
tion that a social mobility process affects individuals dunng their litetime 
is well known People are born into parucular families from which they 
achieve initial status and they arc first socialized in the physical and social 
environment provided by the neighborhood within which the family’s resi- 
dence IS located Education affords the opportunity for upward (or lack 
of it the reason for downward) mobility from that izutial status through 
access to different occupations and therefore incomes In turn financial re- 
sources provide access to residential environments of varying quality and 
to different levels and standards of consumption These levels and stan- 
dards represent the base any lodividual provides for the next generation 

Because developers prefer to build homes in particular price ranges for 
a market made up of families of similar resources and because individual 
purcliasers prefer to buy homes in areas that will be occupied by others 
of similar social status and life style, small communities tend to be reta 
lively homogeneous m terms of the type and quality of housing they pro- 
vide and the families residing in them •* Thus size and quality of homes 
educational levels, occupations, and incomes are all highly intercorrelated 
each indexing one facet of the differentiation of communiiies according to 
socioeconomic status 

The complete range of community ^pes according to social status is 
clouded by the use of city data however for such statistics are affected by 
the fragmented overlay of political units on urban systems The nation’s 
highest status politically independent communities are therefore suburbs 
of the largest and richest metropolitan areas (Figure 3) On the other 

Wilbur Thompson ^ Preface to Vrboa Cdmotnics (New York John Wiley & 
Sons Inc, 1965) 

Bnan ] L. Berry. Mclropohian Area Dtpniiion A Rt t\aluanon of Concept and 
Sfaiietica/ Practice (V S Dcpafimeiit of Commeree Bureau of iJie Census 1968) 

1* Berry and Horton Geographic Pertptcitves 
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hand, the lowest status communities lie in the nation’s isolated poverty 
regions. The greatest cluster occurs in Texas along the Rio Grande border 
with Mexico. 

The lowest status, politically independent communities within the more 
affluent larger metropolitan areas are somewhat better off than small towns 
in areas of rural poverty, although they too suffer from the same deficien- 
cies of unsound small housing units, low levels of education, inferior job 
opportunity, high unemployment, and low incomes. On the other hand, 
major central cities all have average status scores because they are very 
large polities spanning a wide range of community areas of all status levels 
within them, and because they have a diversified economic structure with 
a broad range of job types. 

Stage in life Cycle 

There is variability not simply according to social status but also accord- 
ing to the stage in the life cycle of community residents (Table 4). If there 
were no geographic mobility, a community would age naturally along with 
its residents. Initially, perhaps, it would house new, young families actively 
engaged in child-rearing. Later it would reach a stage in which family sizes 
were at their maximum. Thereafter it would experience increasing median 
ages, diminishing family sizes, and a declining population as children leave 
home. Final dissolution of the origiDal families with death of the partners 
would lead to regeneration of (he community. Another cycle would begin 
as new families move in. 

Another reason for life-cycle differentiation is found, however. If a com- 
munity specializes in providing the kinds of housing units and residential 
environments that are appropriate to families at a particular stage of the life 
cycle, and if there is mobility, with people moving m and out as their hous- 
ing needs change, the specialized character of the community can be main- 
tained over a long period of time. 

In actuality any community experiences a mixture of these two patterns, 
but communities do differ according to the stage m the life cycle of their 
residents: by age levels and mixes, fertility rales, family sizes, and popula- 
tion-growth characteristics. 

Many of the nation’s young-family commumties in 1960 were bedroom 
suburbs within large meuopolitan areas (Figure 4). At the other extreme 
were the retirement communities of Florida and California. The older 
family communities of the large central cities, being specific apartment 
neighborhoods (e.g., along Chicago's Ncutb Shore) cannot, of course, be 
identified in a study of legal cities.** 

»» Berry and Horton. Geographic Perspeclues 
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Figure 4 The extremes of stages in the life cycle: child-Tcaritig Iowqs and reliremei 




^onMt(i|e and Fore!(n<*norn Populations 

Apart from size, social stalm, and stage in life cycle, two other cultural 
components important in dtffmntiattng Aflicncan ciucs were revealed by 
the analysis patterns of the nonwhile population and of the population 
that IS foreign born or of foreign stock (sec Tables 5 and 6) The regional 
variations arc quite familiar, the one emphasizing the cities of the South 
and the Manufacturing Belt, and the other the peripheral points of entry 
{sec Figures 5 and 6) 

Recent Pupulallon Grovrllt and Recent Increase in Employment 

Population growth and employment expansion operate independently 
of other structural features and of each other (see Tables 7 and 8) This 
of course reflects the fact that the highest growth rates will represent ex- 
tension of development into new areas However, the broad regional dif- 
ferentiation of population growth in the nation’s southern and western 
“rimland (Figure 7) contrasts with the largely intrametropolitan differ- 


Table 5 Nonwhlte population In eommunhies 
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Flf^ire 6 Foreign-born or foreign-stock popula 
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Textile towns m the American South have the highest female^mploj’tnent 
levels, whereas reiireraent communities, mining towns, heavy industrial 
complexes, and young-family suburbs have the lowest (Figure 9). 

Elderlj hlalas in the Labor Force 

Table 10 separates out a group of communities in which a relatively 
high number of males remain employed past the normal retirement age of 
65. Interestingly, most of these communities are metropolitan suburbs 
housing high proportions of independent businessmen; a few are isolated 
towns in peripheral regions firom which many individuals in the active 
younger age groups have emigrated (Figure 10). 


FUNCTIONAL TO^tTV TYPES 

American cities are also differentiated according to the nature of their 
economic bases. Fine distinctions of functional types were not possible in 
this study because of the somewhat gross input variables used, but five 
functional types were isolated. In every case the towns displaying high de- 
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Recent population growth. 
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Rtceoi grovib in employment. 
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Figure 9 Female participation in the labor force. 
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Tnlile 10. Elderly working male* (+) and Inlcralale 
commuting (— ) 
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I'ifjure 10 Elderly males in 
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TaLle 12. Mining towns 
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Military Installation# 

Military Installations also provide a source of support for many inuH 
towns, as shown in Table 14 and Figure 14. 

Service Center# 

Finally, rclati'tly uniformly distributed throughout the West and South 
are to^TU functioning primarily as local service centers. Conversely, the 
midwestem and northeastern sections of the country, along with the Pied- 
mont area, arc characterized by towns of specialized function (see Table 
15 and Figure 15). 


CEVEUAL DDIENSIO.NS VERSUS ECONOMIC “nPES 

An increasing number of economic activities are now markct-oncnted- 
Locationally these activities tend to be diflerentiated according to access to 
national markets and position In the urban hierarchy rather than by rtaw’ 


Table IS. 
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ical location factors Moreover, althoo^ there are broad regional patterns 
according to which the lowest status communities are found in regions of 
rural poverty and reurcmenl communities arc located m the West and 
South, and more important elements of socioeconomic diOctcnuation arc 
increasingly fnframetropolilan in a nation that is fully metropobtamzcd 

The metropolitan centers are multifunctional, and much of their powih 
IS scU-gencraiive Hence the traditional approach to classification based 
on economic functions today tends to separate only relatively small com- 
muniues m terms of the following 

1 7719 few remaining economic activities for which traditional non- 
metropolitan location factors still prevail, among these are cases of raw- 
materials orientation (generally mimng and agricultural processing) and 
labor oncntation (textiles in poverty regions) 

2 Activities located by noneconomic dcfcmunants (colleges, military 
bases) 

It follows that the traditional economic approach to aiy classification 
1$ of minimal and declining tclevancc 

Another question follows SVhy mix intcrmetropolitan and intrametro- 
politan differences by using legal ciues as units of observation, rather than 
the “real ' urban systems revealed in Rgorc 2b'* Might not the structural 
dimensions be confounded by this mixture? Parallel analyses at the inter- 
metropolitan and intrametropolitan levels do not suggest this The prin- 
cipal dimensions of intermetropolitan and intrametropolitan differentiation 
appear to be the same size socioeconomic status, stage m life c)c1e, re- 
cent growth behavior, and the like, as Phibp H Rees shows m Chapter 
10 These dimensions also spill over to the differentiation of nonwhite 
populations, as David R Meyer shows in Chapter 2 


COMMUMTV PROtlLCft 

One outcome of the analysis a a set of scores for each town Together 
these scores enable “community profiles*" to be deiclopcd 

For example, if one looks at ibe sample output in ’Table 16 New York 

Brian J 1. Perry and Raine Neiti. “tiicattoti S»» and Shape of Cutes at la 
J5iJ*ocft} by Fjeyimnxncnul Faciorv." hi ilanyy S Ftrioff Wv The ^uo/irjr of the 
Urban EaMronmeni (Baltimore Johnt itopkmt Brest, m prets) 

>*Ib miramelropoIiTin tiudiet i( ft uteful to aoppren tire at a vaiubte unce It ti 
utually nwattired for ffagmemtil poIuicaJ mure ihac bear a duconJaci re!aijonih/p 
lo communiiy areat and neighloihixtd tuui* ttMbia ibe metropoli*. 
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City scores high on size, slightly bcitw average on status and family struc- 
ture, and has a high concentration of foreign-born residents Weslaco, 
Texas, is a vcry-low-siatus community mth large families, many foreign- 
born residents, and a low growth rate Palm Springs, California, which is 
above average m status, has smalt families, a substantial foreign bom ele- 
ment, and a high growth rate. East Peont. tUinois, ts a small, low-status, 
manufacturing town State Ct^kge, Pennsylvania, is a small college town 
with above averap growth 


Classification nf the Gties 

Any research worVer has m such community profiles the basic data 
needed for analytically meaningful city classification, because the redun- 
dancies of overlapping variables have been eliminated by factor analysis 
With such materials in hand, the questions to be answered by the user re- 
main. to reiterate. 

1 . Which of the structural dimensions arc relevant to this study? Which 
aflord explanation*’ 

2. Are they of equal relevance, or should they be weighted diilcren- 
tialty, according to external criteria? 

3. How many classes of cities are needed? 

Several classifications based on the factor scores and community profiles 
discussed above for each of the 1762 urban places have been published 
in T/jf Afurtiapal Year Book and in Urban Data 5rr\ice by rorsiatl'* 
Other classifications appear in other chapters of this volume, as do ex- 
tended presentations ol clie classiftcatory process 


CE.NEnAI.m OF TIIF. UTEAT STRUCTUnF. 

}low general arc the dimensions described aboN-c** Are they latent in 
systems of cities elsewhere? Have they been consistent through iimc'» One 
author (Gerald Hodge) argues for complete universality 

I Common structural features underlie the development of sU centers 
wiihm a region 

'•Richird L. riKsutl, ”A New Soctet and Fcojiormc GfCTfpmg of C«<e» ” T/ie 
'‘tunirlpa! Yrar Hixtk 1970 (WaJiinjwn DC Inieinaiicmal Giv Msnijtert Av«». 
ciaiion. 19705, pp to;-159. and "Applkwioni of ihe New Social anj Iconomie 
Grouping of Citiev" t/fhen Dura Srnice. Ivne 1971 
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2. Siruclaral features of centers tend tp be the same from region to region 
regardless of the stage or character of regional development. 

3. Urban structure may be dchned in terms of a set of “independent di- 
mensions covering at least (a) sue of population, (b) quality of physical de- 
velopment, (c) age structure of population, (d) education level of population, 
(e) economic base, (f) ethnic an^or religious orientation, (g) welfare, and 
(h) geographical situation. 

4. Economic base of urban centers lends to act independently of other 
urban structural features.** 

Clearly we need to review other studies that have been completed to 
see if Hodge’s assertions are valid. !f they arc, considerable economy in 
urban studies is suggested, enabling the developing science to pass beyond 
the easily perceived structural entities of city classifications by supplement- 
ing and ultimately superseding them in attention by organizational and de- 
velopmental ideas. 

To move beyond morphology, however, one needs to be sure that there 
are eerlam time-constant aspects of the system, an enduring architecture 
whose physiology and organization, reversible changes in lime, and adap- 
tive or homeostatic adjustments to environmental pressure can be described 
and then explained by the development or evolution of the system— the if* 
reversible secular changes that accumulate in time.^ 

In effect we are only at the beginning of wbat must be a long-term ef- 
fort to describe the processes giving rise to the structural organization and 
orderly functioning of urban activities and the innovations giving rise to 
periodic transformations in the structural arrangements. A fUst step is to 
determine whether urban systems have common latent structures. 


Other Stadies of the United Stales 

There has been a long history of muiuvanate studies of American cities, 
largely overlooked until recently. These include Price's study of American 
metropolitan centers in 1930,2* reanalyzed comparatively by Perle m 
1960,22 Hofstaetter’s study (based on work by Thorndike) of American 

*9 Gerald Hodge. "Urban Smictnre and Regional Development," paper presented at 
the t4ih Annual Meeung of the Regkmal Science Aisociauon, Harvaid University. 
J967. 

20 Berry and Neils. "Location, Sire, and Shape of Cities." 

21 Daniel O. Price. “Factor Analyw m the Study of Urban Centers." Social Forces. 
Val. 20 (1941-1942), pp. 449-461. 

22 Sylvia hL Perle, "Factor Analysis of American Cities" {hfJK. dissertaUon. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1964). 
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work and ours embrace the data subsets and variety of results of the other 
research workers. 


Canada 

The first multivariate studies of Canada were completed by King for the 
years 1951 and 1961.®^ Subsequently Ray et al®* restudied the Canadtan 
urban scene in a broader framework of variables from the 1961 census 
and a wider interpretive context. 

King (106 cities X 52 variables) found dimensions of socioeconomic 
status (related also to differences between English and French Canada), 
relative isolation with primary industry orientation, smaller specialized 
manufacturing towns, etc. Ray and his associates (113 cities X 95 vari- 
ables) reiterated the basic socioeconomic significance of English-French 
contrasts in Canada and identified several functional types of city mining, 
service centers, manufacturing, and metropolitan growth poles. 

A separate postwar growth pattern emerged, as did British Columbian 
and Prairie city types based on distinctive Asiatic and Slavic cultural com- 
ponents. Since a comparison of our United States study and these Canadian 
materials appears in Chapter 6, all that need be said here is that the sim- 
ilarities in latent structure are substantial. 

Britain 

One of the best presentations of results of multivariate urban studies is 
British Towrts by Moser and Scott.®* In a path-breaking study the authors 
examined 157 towns in England and Wales with respect to 60 different 
variables. The mmn object of their work was “to classify British tov.Tis 
into a few relatively homogeneous categories, or to see whether such a 
classification makes sense.”*® They used eight main categories of variable' 
population size and structure (7 variables), population change (8). house- 
holds and housing (10), economic functions and employment charactens- 
tics (15), social class (4). voting behavior (7>, health (7), and education 


27 Leslie I. King. “Cross.Sectional Analyus of Canadian Urban Dimensions. 195* 
and 1961." Canadian Geographer. Vd. 10 (1966). pp. 205-224. 

*8 D. Michael Ray el al. ‘The Socio-Economic Dimensions and Spatial Stmerore of 
Canadian Cities,” unpublished paper, Universily of Waterloo 1968 
29 C. A. Mo«r and Wolf Scott. Bniuh Tonne A SiaUsucat Sludy of Their Social 
and Economic DiSerencei (Edinburgh and London- Oliver and Boyd. 1961) 

Moser and Scott, British Towns ‘ 
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Pnor lo classificalion the authors found it necessary to isohte the basic 
patterns according to which the tonus raned, because the many senes 
that describe towns are not independent, they overlap m (he story they 
tell Towns with a high proportion of heavy industry tend, on the 
whole, to ha\e low social class* prr^xvtions, a substantial Labor vote, 
high infant mortahly, and so on Four common factors were found to 
account for the correlations among the primary variables social class, age 
of the area including growth in lMI-1951, recent (1951-1958) growth 
and housing conditions, mcJuding overcrowding “The essence [of the 
analysis was] lo mvesiigate how much of the total variability of tmvns ex 
hibited in the primary variables (could] be accounted for and expressed 
in a smaller number of new independent variates the principal compo- 
nents 

Notable in these results is the cor/ehtion in the Moser and Scott “social 
status dimension of Nenh American socioeconomic status and age struc 
Wre elements In Britain higher status is accompanied by higher propor- 
tions of older, smaller families lower birth rates, etc In turn the highest 
status communities represent a combination of resorts and retirement com 
atumiies, exclusive residential suburbs and professional administrative 
centers The universal validity of factorial results postulated by Hodge is 
thus called into question 

Since the common factors summanzed the essential differences among 
towns contained in the entire set of original primary variables Moser and 
Scott could simplify the classification problem Each town was given a 
Score on each common factor and towns were then allocated to groups 
on the basis of relative scores on Ihc four factors The 14 groups of towns 
that were identified fall into three mayor categories 

1 Resort, administrative and commeraal centers 
a Seaside resorts 

b Spas professional and administratoc centers 
c Commercial centers 

2 Industrial towns 

a Railway centers 
b Ports 

c Textile centers of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
d Industrial centers of the northwesl and Welsh mining towns 
c Metal manufacturing centers 


’I Moser snd Scott Brli sh Townr 
’MoscraniS Scotl Brliiih Tonnj 
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3. Suburbs and suburban-j)-pe towns 

a. Exclusive rcsidcnlial suburbs 

b. Older mixed residential suburbs 

c. Newer mixed residential suburbs 

d. Light industrial suburbs, national defense centers, and towns 
within the influence of large metropolitan conurbations 

e. Older w-orking*cIass industrial suburbs 

f. Newer industrial suburbs 

In the grouping “the general aim fwas] to minimize within-group Idifler* 
cnccsl and to maximize those between groups.*^' 

Yu^oslasdn 

Moving beyond the North Atlantic context. Fisher,** using 1961 data, 
analysed 55 sclcacd urban eenters in Yugoslavia with respect to 26 vari- 
ables. He interpreted the most important latent dimension as comprising 
an index of relative development in which sutus and proportion of pop- 
uheion in the economically active child-rearing age groups are highly re- 
lated. This factor indicat^ a broad difference ^tween the “developed” 
and the “underdeveloped" regions of Yugoslavia. 

Fisher also found several functional types (construction and transporta- 
tion; traditional cultural, commercial, and administrative centers; indus- 
Uial towns) and a factor ideniif)-ing recent growth and change, but these 
he felt were secondary to the principal dimension. 

Chile 

Several analyses of Chilean data have been completed;** cmplojment 
structure of 105 communes with populations exceeding 15.000 in both 
1952 and I960; 59 social, economic, political, and demographic variables 
for 80 urban communes in I960; and c.xploratJon of data on transportation 
and traffic flows for 94 urban places in 1962-1965. 

The principal faaors in the first analysis were the funcuonal sizes of 
centers in the urban hierarchy and a contrast between traditional towns of 
the agricultural heartland of the country and mining towns on the penph- 

s* Moser and Scoti, Brimh Tom ox 

3* Jack C. Fisher, i uqosUjmo. A XfuUtrutsionai Saxie (San Francisco Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co , 19661 

Brian I. I_ Berry. “Relaucnships between Reeional Economic Dmelopment and 
the Urban System- •tbi Case ol QuJe." Tifdjrhri}( vow Eronomifche en Soeicii 
Geografie, Vol 60 (1969). pp 2gJ-307 
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cry The larger analysis reilcratcd the factors of size and tradilionalism 
versus modernism The latter factor represented, as in Yugoslavia, a com- 
bination of socioeconomic status and age structure In acldiuon, separate 
factors were identified for recent growth, mineral exploitation, manufac- 
turing. and certain dements of voting behavior 

India 

Ahmads 102-city, 62-variahle analysis of the largest Indian cities m 
1966’® identified as factors certain by now already familiar themes size, 
recent change, and economic specialization (commercial, industrial) In 
addition, certain broad regional differences were also noted — between 
northern and southern India in the sex composition of cities and the post 
turn of women m the labor force, between eastern and western India in 
migration patterns, etc , each reflecting broad regional differences in India’s 
cultures Tyj'es of town were shown to be highly differentialed by jegien 
within the country 

Mgeria and Gliana 

Studies of the urban systems of Nigeria and Ghana have been completed 
by Maboguflge” and McNulty,** respectively 

McNulty found a principal factor differeniiaiing urban populations ac- 
cording to age structures and sex ratios This factor, he felt, reflected the 
migration of males in the active age groups to growing commercial and 
service centers, leaving behind high proportions of poorly educated young 
old, and females in areas of primary occupational specialization A simi- 
lar dimension was found by Mabt^ngc m Nigena These dimensions are 
not Unlike Fisher's ' modernism traditionalism’ scale for Yugoslavia 

A second factor found by McNulty related to functional type highly 
specialized mining towns were distinguished from centers offering diversi 
fied empJoynienl id commerce services and manufacturing Both McNulty 
and Mabogunge argued that these dimensions are structural correlates of 

Qaa AhmaiS InJian Cmet Charactemnet and Corrrlaits University of Chicago 
Department of Geography Research Paper No f02 fi9&II 

^ Akin Mabogunge “Economic Implscanoos of she Paitern of Urbanization m 
Nigena Nigenan Journal of Ecanom e and Social Stndiet Vo1 7 (1965) pp 9 30 
"VJsWnjiV t/ti m >l-rgeT(a — A CumWmwi oft Eftowwwn Dwelcipwe.w, " feotronw: 
Deiflopmeni anJ Culiaral Change Vei 13 (1W5) pp 413-438 
■** Michael L. McNulty “Urban Ssruemre and Development The Urban System of 
Ghana" Journal of Dettloptis rirtas m press Dimensions of Urban Siruciural 
Change in Ghana 1948-1960" onpublisfied maniiscnpl (969 
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the development process, particularly as overiaid on the countries by colo- 
nial capital, and that urban structural change, in turn, is attendant on de- 
velopment through the interrelated processes of migration and increasing 
economic diversification. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Extending and modifying Hodge’s arguments, several conclusions about 
the latent structure of urban systems follow; 

1. The economic base of urban centers tends to act independently of 
other urban structural features '{with the exception of hierarchical organi- 
zation of market-oriented activities; see item 2 below), and, to the extent 
that there is geographic specialization based on locational factors other 
than market orientation, each broad economic function will lead to its ewn 
distinctive economic towzi type. Public activities — military bases, educa- 
tional centers, public administratioo — act as any other specialized economic 
base. 

2. Every urban system is organized system-wide into a hierarchy of 
centers based on aggregate economic power. The functional size of centers 
in an urban hierarchy is a universal latent dimension. 

3. In every society the principal dimensions of socioeconomic differ- 
entiadoQ are ^ose of social sutus and age structure, or stage in life cj’cle- 
However, only at the Wghest levels of development do these factors appear 
to operate independently. At somewhat lower levels of welfare (Britain) 
there remains a correlation between income and family structure, and only 
the rich elderly can segregate themselves in retirement resorts and spas; at 
lower income levels there is a great mixture of family types in the same 
residential areas. Eunher down the scale still (Yugoslavia, Chile, ^'’esl 
Africa), status and age-struciurc differences combine in broad regional 
patterns of development versus underdevelopment or modernism versus 
traditionalism, often expressed spatially in the differences between the na- 
tional core region, or heartland, and the periphery, or hinterlands. In India, 
lacking a single heartland, the pattern is one of relative accessibiLty to the 
national metropolises of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras. In both 
the United States and Canada the factor of relative accessibibty at the 
national level is independent of status and life-C)cle variauons but remains 
correlated with manufacturing as an economic specializauon. 

4. A culturally heterogeneous society will be characterized by separate 
ethnic or racial dimensions if the cukui^ poups are clustered in parucu- 
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lar ciues If the groups occupy diflerent status levels and have different 
family stnictures the cultural differences mi) override other socioeconomic 
dimensions as in the case of English-French contrasts in Canada 

5 Generally each new stage of growth wH act independently of prior 
structural features it it is based on innov-itions giving rise to structural 
transformations Thus distinct phases or stages of growth should each re- 
sult in a separate latent dimension indexing a distinct pattern of variation 
of urban centers 

Such are the latent bases of manifest urban differences — the proximate 
underlying causes of distinctive town types Their recognition and use can 
provide the much needed basis for a systematic comparative classification of 
cities 
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CILiTTER 2 


Classification of U.S. Metropolitan Areas by 
Characteristics of Their Nomvhite Populations 


DAMD R. MEVER 
Uniimitfaf MaunthastlU <r( AmhtttI 


Nonwhues, though a mmotuy, are sipiificant elements in the social and 
economic life of American cities A classificauon of cities from a nonwhite 
pcnpective should therefore impart to the diflcrentiation of American 
cities an important insight that is not provided in Chapter 1 

This chapter has hence a fourfold purpose 

1. To set forth a muludtmensional analysis of standard mctiopohtan 
statistical areas (SMSAs) based on the characteristics of iheit nontthite 
inhabitants. 

2. To suggest some implications of the dimensions for understanding 
the inicrmeiropolitan dillerentiation of nonwhitet 

3. To briefly relate these dimensions to the material presented in Chap- 
ter I 

4 To propose a classification of SMSAs based on the characteristics 
of nonwhitcs, a step not taken in Chapter I 

The data consist of 40 variables for each of the 145 SMSAs in 1960 for 
which the U S. Bureau of the Census compiled separate data for non- 
whites* fn (he census-tract volumes The statistical technique is factor 
analysis with orthogonal rotation according to the normal vanwax crite- 
rion * 

’ Since ihe black population compnse* 91 4‘’fc of the non^hiies in ihc 145 SMSAs, the 
folloviing discussion refers ptunarily to Macks ewpt «here otherwise mJicaied 
^Tne lec'nniijue eropiojca in {nis siuSy b ftie sameM^aiiiseti int;.'napier‘i “ey 'bero' 
Alsosee lUrry II Hirmoti Modern r®cK*r .liiotyiit (Chicago Universiiy of Chicago 
fVess. IWl.pp 3M-313 
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Studies of the intermetropoUtan difTcrentiation of nonwhiles (almost ex- 
clusively referring to black Americans) have tended to focus on patterns 
of segregation'* or city-to-cily variations in measures of socioeconomic 
status.* Generally cities have been classified according to their regional 
location (e.g., northern, southern, and border). Since only a few char- 
acteristics of nonwhites have been employed in any one study, a complete 
picture of nonwbiie intermetropolitan differentiation has not been pro- 
duced. The present research is an attempt to fill this gap. 

The variables employed primarily relate to the nonwhite population’s 
characteristics and housing.* Total population size is "the only general city 
characteristic employed other than the characteristics of nonwhites. 


SE>'EN INDEPENDENT DniENSIONS OF THE SSISAs 

An examination of the (actor-analysis output led to a decision to use a 
seven-factor matrix for the analysis.* As Table 1 shows, the two most im- 


TaLle 1. Variance accounted for )»y factors 



* Chartei S. /oiussoB. /’aurrnJ of Kegro StgtrgaiKui (New York: Harper and Brodie«- 
1943). pp. $-12; Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F Taeuber, Nrgrori in Cities (Chicago' 
Aldine Publishing Company. 1965); and T. I Woofter, Jr , ed , Segro Problems i” 
Cities (Garden Ciiy, N.Y.: Doubleday. Doraa and Company. Inc.. 192$). pp 37-T7. 
* E. Franklin Frazier. ’Xkcupaliona] Classes Among Negroes in Ciues." American 
Journal of Sociology. Vol 35 (1930). pp. 71^-73$. and Uo F Schnore. -Social Oiss 
Segregation Among Non»hi(esin Metiopolitao Centers,'' Demography, Vol. 2 (1965). 
pp. 126-133 

s See the appendix to this chapter for a descr^uon of each of the 40 variables. 

«The factor descriptions, along with ihe percentage for which each factor accounts 
of the total vanance of the 40 variables and of the variance of the seven factors, are 
shown in Table I 




Seven InrfepenilrDt Dintrnsions 

portant factors relate to socioecoaomic status and together account for 
36 1% of the total \anance of the variables They are followed by a stage* 
m-life-cyclc factor, two housing factors, population size, and a service- 
worker factor Taken together, the seven factors account for a substantial 
proportion (84 8% ) of the city to aty variation among nonwhiles 

Factor Is Sociofconomie Status of DIark Amcneana 

The most important factor (196% of total variance) is a general mea- 
sure of socioecononuc status It comprises such traditional indices of status 
as income, education, occupation, value of home, and rent (see Table 2) 


Table 2. Factor 1 1 eocioeconomie status of black Americans 


H*dUji ftollr incoM 

rent 

Per sent B»le u%»rert 

HeSlu etlue ar «vner'«ecupie4 uatts 

Kedtes lehtel yttra eoevleted 

Per test sound oecopled units 

Per ecet prlrate iMueeboid vorkers 

Per eent Mle elerteel verkeri 

Per cent fetMAe oteriesl vorRere 

Pstle er eonrelstlres of bsedi or boussheldi 

to li'sdt of households 

Per eent ilnsle-fsntly dweUlng units 

Per eent hetds of household with vire present 

Per cent totel populetlon Blnck Anertevi 

Medina atoiSer of roons 


0 712 

9 ea 
-0 619 


In terms of occupation this factor disljDgoisbcs between nonwhites em- 
ployed in ‘high status” occupations (clerical workers) and low-slatus oc 
cupations (male laborers and female pnvatc household workers) 

The negative correlation of two variables with factor !, the percentage 
of population of black Americans (— 447) and the percentage of single- 
family dwellings ( — 492), provides some due to the characteristics of the 
cities whose nonwhite families have higher socioeconomic status High- 
soaocconomic status cities tend to have relatively few single family dwell 
ings available to nonwhites Furthermore the black American population 
is a very small percentage of the total population 
An examination of the SMSAs with factor scores lower than —I 00 
(sec Table 3) and a corresponding map of the same SMSAs (Figure 1) 
reveals that the SMSAs with the lowest socioeconomic status are primarily 
southern cities Thus factor 1 has an important regional component 
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EWS* 

Tezarksns. Tcz.-ArK. 
Stockton, Calif. 
BakCTSfield, Calif, 
niarlratoa, S.C. 
Monroe, La. 

Fhoenlz, Arlz. 
rresno, Calif. 
Augusta, Ca.-S.C. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Cadadeo, Ala. 
Shreveport, La. 
KontgoDery, Ala. 
Kacon, Ga. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Tucson, Arts. 


-2.2T 

.2.2li 

-2.15 

-2.13 

-2.0>< 


-1.5^ 

-1.1.5 

- 1 . 1*2 

- 1 . 1*1 

-1.3T 


The southern cities also have a very high percentage of single-family 
dwellings. Thus this association between low socioeconomic status and a 
high percentage of single-family dwellings in southern cities probably ac- 
counts for the inverse relationship between these variables. 

Although the socioeconomic status of blacks is inversely related to their 
relative proportion in the total population, this does net imply that there 
necessarily is a causal relationship between the two; that is, we cannot 
infer that black Americana will have greater opportunities for attaining a 
higher socioeconomic status if they are a relatively small proportion of the 
total population.’’ Rather, the factor identifies the southern, low-socioeco- 
nomi'c-status SMSAs, in which, because of various historical circumstances, 
black Americans comprise a relatively large percentage of the total pop- 
ulation. Traditional southern social and economic institutional constraints 
on black Americans probably have had more to do with the low socioeco- 
nomic status of the southern urban black than the mere fact that black 
Americans are a relativcJy large percentage of the total populauon. 

Factor 2: Status DifTercntiaiion of Nonwhite Groups 

Factor 2 reveals a second element of status differentiation, showing that 
different nonwhite groups have suhstaniiaJly different status levels (see 
Table 4). The most important variable in factor 2 is the percentage of 

SThe writer does not mean to deny the posntjility of a causal relationship between 
black socioeconomic status and their relative proportion of the total populauon 
However, this relationship remains to be decDOnsiraled or disproved through a careful 
control of many factors ‘ ® 
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TaWe 4. Factor 2; status differentiation of non«lute groups 



blacks among the nonwhite population (loading —.919). The list of 
S.VfSAs with high posittw factor scores (examples in Table 5) re>-e3ls that 
SMSAs with a relatively high nonwhite socioeconomic status on some tnea" 
sures also have a low percentage of blacks and large proportions of “other 
races" (loading .628) in their noawhJte populations.* Such cities are all 
in the West, especially along the Pacific Coast (Figure 2), where large 
numbers of Japanese, Chinese, and FUipnos live. 

The presence of large Japanese and Chinese populations is probably the 
most important factor in explaining the high socioeconomic status of the 
SMSAs along the Pacific Coast. Both groups tend to have a higher soao- 



•Tie tenn “other races” includes lapaoese. Oiimse. and Filipinos 
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economic status than black Americans.* Furthermore, few Japanese and 
Chinese live in SMSAs outside the West Where their numbers are large, 
in such cities as Chicago and New York, the black American population 
is much larger. Thus the range of socioeconomic status among nonwhites 
in SMSAs outside the West covers mainly the black American population. 

The same explanation holds for the finding that the percentages of male 
managers and male professionals (loadings .845 and .607, respectively) 
are highly correlated with factor 2. The Chinese and Japanese lend to be 
highly represented In the above occupations compared with black Ameri- 
cans.*® 

Unfortunately the data cannot answer the question whether black Amer- 
icans in SMSAs whose nonwhite populations have high proportions of 
other races have a higher socioeconomic status than black Americans m 
SMSAs outside the West. 

The relationship of the Taeubers* segregation index (—.415) to factor 
2 suggests that the western SMSAs also are relatively less segregated than 
cither cities in the United States. Thb finding partially agrees with the 
Taeubers' regional mean segregation indices, which are lower for the North- 
east and the West than they are for the North General States and the 
South.’* Of course, as the Taeubers rightly emphasize, the rflatively loner 
segregation indices of some cities (e.g.. in the Northeast and West) are 
inconsequential since these same cities still have high segregation indices.’* 


Factor Ss Stage in Life Cycle 

Variables measuring family characteristics like age and size of family 
(variables 19 through 22) have high correlations with factor 3, indicating 
that this factor is an index of stage in life cycle (see Table 6). 

Variables 26 and 29, measures of room-crowding and female participa* 
lion in the labor force, respectively, add further evidence that factor 3 rep- 
resents stage in life cycle. The fact that room-crowding lends to occur 
with young families seems reasonable since these families have extensive 
demands on their resources wMle the head of the household is )ust begm- 


» See. for example. Cahin F Schmid and Charles E. Nobbe. 'Socio-Econoinic 
enl'ials Among Nonwhile Race* m (he Stale of Washington." Demograpin. Vol - 
(1965), pp 549-566. Although ibe conclusions in the Schinid and Nobbe siudv app>' 
only lo Ihe state of Washington, the writer is assuming that they are equall) appliwbl^ 
to California and Oregon 

i" Schmid and Nobbe. "Socio-Economic Diffetenuals “ 

1* Taeuber and Taeuber. Segrocj m Cines. p 37. 

•STatuber and Taeuber. Negroes in Cities, pp 35-37 
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rung lo attain scnioniy and thus is at a telauvcJy low position on the wage 
scale In addition, the lower degree of female participation m the labor 
force in young famJies is anticipated since the female in American society 
IS generally expected to stay home with the children 
Age and size of family are definitely the most important charactenstics 
of factor 3 However, on additional aspect is revealed by the correlation 
ol the percentages of male craftsmen ( 522) and of male operatives f 326) 
With this factor These two variables ore measures of the relative male 
participition m manufacturing Thus we have a pattern of young black 
families with a relatively large male participation in manufacturing 
The list of SMSAs with factor scores greater than + 1 00 m Table 7 
and the map of the same SMSAs (Figure 3) add further support for the 
existence of this pattern About half the SMSAs in Figure 3 are small in 
dustrial Cities in the Manufacturing Belt The lower participation of females 









Figure 3 Young-famtly SMSAs. 
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m Ihe labor torco m these SMSAs” m addition to being related to ita 
high incidence of young large tamihes, may also tesnlt from 1* 
potlunitics for ivomen The female employment situation is most acute m 
L smallest industrial SMSAs Larger SMSAs hate a more diversified em- 
ploymcnt base even when manufaewnng is important 

Factor li Old nouring and Iligh Unemployment in Northern 
Industrial Gtie» 

.rs— 

iQ-»Q / 6631. and male unemployment ( oUJj , ° ^ ... t,,, 

luh iLtor 4 (iee Table 8) Th; mterpretat.on ol this factor ,s aided b, 


Tehle n Factor 4= age and «ae of l.ou.lnft. «»'' 

unemployment 


«... — 

.0 Tta 

0 

.0 663 
•0 603 

0 326 

0 >>88 

0 1*55 

s$ 

27 

S9 

7 

29 

30 

17, "S 

Per cent resales In the l»®®r ro 

Per sent tetel pcpulaM®" 


eaannning the hst of “J^ieMSAsTh at toe 

(Table 9) and the median number of rooms, 

low uegilive scores are cbari^enre y B ^ „,50„s per room 

a low pcrceuloge ’ „,k bodt before 1939 and a high per 

a high percentage of the occupied 

centage of male unemployment . . SMSAs are northern 

From Table 9 and Figure 4 ^ ^^^^-^YSTose identified by factor 
industrial cities These are not the _„rtant sources of manufactur 

3, however Those cities appeared ,n factor 4 have 

mg employment for black workers b^^JiAS 
high unemployment among black males 

iiThe percentage of female! in the puisburgh arJ Detrtm as 

1‘There are exceptions Thompson <iK* -f^unilies for women because ihe 

economy is heavily industrial Wilbo P 

(Balimire Johns Hopkms Pr«! p»pert>«‘‘ P 
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Table 9. SMSAs with old hoadng and liigli unemployment 



Factors 3 and 4 identify two diflerent types of industrial city: (a) cities 
with staSle or growing industries — factor 3; and (b) cities with declining 
industries — factor 4. The SMSAs in factor 4 have a disproportionate share 
of declining Industries and hence decreasing manufacturing employment, 
and since black workers are frequently low^skiUed and have low seniority, 
unemployment is further compounded among them.*^ 

In terms of housing, units constructed in the northern industrial cities 
prior to 1939 probably tend to be larger than more modem units. Since 
black Americans in these cities lend to live in the old housing, they are 
less crowded than black Americans b^ng in newer housing in other 
SMSAs. 


Factor 5: MulUfamily Housing in the Norlhcast 

Factor 5 distinguishes another set of housing characteristics, the hous- 
ing type. Owner occupancy (.797), muhifamily dwelling (—.763). and 
single-family dwelling (.732) have ibe highest correlations with the factor 
(see Table 10). The negative correlation of the median value of owner- 
occupied units (—.424) with Ihe factor means that high rates of sincle- 
family-dweliing occupancy arc partially related to lower values of 
owner-occupied dwellings. Possibly an important contributor to this rela- 
tionship is the presence of high rates of low-value single-family black 
American housing in many southern aties. 

At the opposite extreme are the SMSAs with a low percentage of o^uer- 

>» Thompson, t/fian £fonomicT. p 113. 
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SMSAs with old housing and high unemploynunt 


7t ClaMlfimllnn of UJ!. MrImpoKUn Are** 

Talilf 10. Factor 5: mMllifomny-rlwclUnK occtipancj' 



tnt dmlllrc urtt* 

enr« utitt in (tructurc) 

tlnffir-raailr **»Uln* unit* 
(■;t r«»l« ef«r*liv*« 

Fftt tervle* vorker* 

1 ©f tBr-»r..««eu;i#d unit! 


ln\i\rr^ 

O.T^T 

-0.7CJ 

0.7J? 

O-kiT 

-O.liSl. 


occupied units, a high percentage of oiukifamily dwellings, a low pcrecDt* 
age of single-family duellings, and a high percentage of female opcraiives. 
These SMS As, with factor scores less than —1.00, arc listed in Table II 
and mapped In Figure S. 

Figure 5 demonstrates that the above SMSAs arc found predominantly 
in the Northeast: southern New England, New York, and northern Neu' 
Jersey. The core characteristic of housing for blacks in these cities is multi- 
family-dwelling occupancy. Examination of white occupancy within the 
central cities of the same SMSAs reveals the same pattern of multifamily 
housing. 

The mulUdwclling characteristic of housing results from the fact that 
these cities were early centers of industrial growih, before transportation 
improvements made dispersed living feasible on a large scale.** Blacks, 
then, are merely the “new" occupants to whom the multifamily buildings 
have “filtered down.” 


Table 11. MuUifamny-<l>*ellin^ SMSAs 



i»Harvey S. Perioff tt at.. Rigions. Reutureet. and Economic Growth (Baltimore- 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1960), pp. Il2-I2t. present a brief discussion of the early nse 
of the New England and Middle Atlantic cities to industrial prominence before 1870 
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Ao additional characteristic of the northeastern cities is that black fe- 
males tend to be employed as operatives. This pattern is a reflection of 
black-female emploj'ment in the apparel and electrical machinery indus- 
tries.’" 


Factor 6: The Black Urban Hierarchy 

Factor 6 measures the position of cities in a hierarchy. Black popula- 
tion size (.835) and total population size (.723) have the highest correle- 
lions with the factor (see Table 12), The negative correlation of variable 
37 ( — .579) with factor 6 suggests that the larger SMSAs have lower rates 
of ifiimgration." 


Table 12. Factor 6: position in nrban hierarchy 
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Cities whose kictoc scores are greater than l.OO, the large SMSAs, ara 
lisud in Table 13 and mapped in Figure 6. As-expected, some of the na- 
tion's largest SMSAs in terms of total population appear on the list. How- 
ever, since factor 6 is more importantly a measure of black American 
population size, certain SMSAs that are smaller in terms of roraf pop^ 
tion appear because they have large black American populations. The 
SMSAs at the opposite extreme, large in terms of total population but 
small black populations, do dm appear on the list. 

Factor 7: Sersiee Vorkers in Farming Stales 
The most important variable of factor 7 (Table 14) is the percenue? ^f 
male serrice workers (—.746). The S.\fSAs whose factor scores are beto^ 
— 1 .00 (i.e., those widt high proporuons of service workers) are listed in 
Table 15 and mapped in Figure 7. 


n U.S. Bureau of the Ceesu. VJ. Cenaa of Fopulauoru- 1960. Vol I . Charecterti^ 
of the Population (Wishinjioti. DC.: U.S. Gwemmeat Printins Office, 

Parts 8. 23. 32. and 34, Table I2V. 

MThe assumption ii, bouever. thai an SMSA mobOity ratw sre the same 
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A large share of these SMSAs are located in farming states: Iowa. Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Two mutually reinforcing condi- 
tions explain this factor. First, severe discrimination against black 
Americans, especially in Texas and Oklahoma, has restricted employment 
opportunities.'® Second, many of the SMSAs in the farming states have 
few industrial employment opportunities since they function primarily as 
service centers for the surrounding rural areas and small towns. Thus the 
only employment open to blacks is in the low-status service occupations. 

An additional element is the presence of American Indians (also ctosi- 
fied as nonwhite) in the farming-state SMSAs. Since American Indians 
face the same patterns of discrimination in education and employment as 
black Americans, service occupations arc the only ones open to them m 
the farming-state SMSAs. 


COMBINED EFFECTS OF THE FACTORS 
Status and Life Cycle 

Since black Americans comprise 91.4% of the nonwhite population m 
the 145 SMSAs, the analysis mainly characterizes them. The si^ificant 
exception is factor 2, which identifies variations in socioeconomic status 
among nonwhite groups. The two most important differentiating factors 
are socioeconomic status (factor 1) and stage in life cycle (factor 3) By 
plotting the factor scores of the stage in life cycle along the abscissa an'l 
those of the socioeconomic status along the ordinate in Figure 8, addi- 
tional patterns in the differentiation of black Americans are revealed m 
the four quadrants of the graph. Northern industrial SMSAs-” with under 
one million total population are in quadrant I, a function of their relatively 
high socioeconomic status and young families, arising because wage rates 
in manufacturing are relatively high for black males in these cities and 
therefore attractive to the mobile young families. 

The SMSAs whose populations exce^ one million are chiefly found m 
quadrant H, ranking high in sodoeconomic status and containing older 
families. Greater employment and educational opportunities for black 
Americans within the large SMSAs, especially compared wth those in the 


laCunnarMyrdal, DiUmim (New York: Harper and Brothers, 19M)' 

p. 188. ' 

M “North” is loosely defined as east of the Mississippi and north of a line extending 
from the southern border of lUuicns and Indiana east to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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people, who either arrived in the cities in migrations preceding the exten- 
sive movements of the 1950s or were born of parents who moved to the 
large cities during and just after World War I. 

Quadrant III contains Texan SMSAs with low socioeconomic status and 
old families. The low socioeconomic status is probably a product of the 
same southern constraints on black educational and employment opportu- 
nities as exist in southern states east of the Mississippi plus the addition^ 
factor of competition from Mexicans for the lowest status occupalions.- 

The SMSAs with a low socioeconomic status and young families 
found in quadrant TV. Southern SMSAs in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina comprise the largest group with these characterisUcs.- 
The low socioeconomic status results from the system of constraints on 
black Americans mentioned previously. The young-family characteristic is 
a product of the movement of large rural families with many young chil- 
dren to these SMSAs®* and the high fertility of the women in these SMSAs 
— women with a farm background and low levels of educational achieve- 
ment.®* 


Housing and Stage in Life Cycle 

The variables measuring stage in life cycle, size of housing, and type of 
housing were allocated by the factor analysis to separate independent fac- 
tors.** Among black Americans, therefore, the iDtemietropotitan distribu- 
tion of housing is unrelated to the intermetropolilao distribution of family 
types, which differs from findings related to the majority white population 
The reasons are not clear. Previous studies have suggested that inade- 
quate income and discrimination arc important factors at the intrametro- 
politan scale.*^ Inadequate income as the sole factor in the lack of 

c^Myrdal, An Amtrican Diltmma, p. 188. 

5»Atlanu, Georgia, the only SMSA from the four southern slates with over one 
million population, is not listed in Figure 9 as being pari of the fourth pattern. 

Due to the emphasis on the nugralton of southern rural blacks to large northern 
cities the equally important movement of rural blacks to the southern cities is ofieo 
ignored. For a discussion of this latter mmement see T. Lynn Smith, The Redisintn- 
lion of the Negro Population of the United States. 1910-1960." The Journal of 
History. Vol. 51 (1966), pp. 155-173 

25 Otis Dudley Duncan. “Farm Background and Differential FerUliiv." Demography. 
Vol. 2 (1965), pp, 240-249. 

Suge in life cycle— factor 3; size housing— factor 4: and housing type — factor 5- 
*2 The literature at the mtramelrc^litan scale is quite large. The focus has tended w 
be on black segregation. See Beverly Duncan and Philip M. Hauser, Housing a 
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members are ignored. The SMSAs at ^eps 71 and 54 are listed in Tables 
16 and 17, respectively. At step 71 there are three subgroups, the north- 
eastern, southern, and small northern industrial cities.^® 

Thus at the first stage in the classification the southern SMSAs, the most 
commonly identified group of SMSAs in the literature on the black Ameri- 
can, form the largest subset. This result is merely support for the accepted 
view that black Americans who live In the South participate in a similar set 
of sodal and economic institutions, whose most distinguishing characteristjc 
is low socioeconomic status. 

Although the southern SMSAs form a distinct group at step 71 of the 
grouping process, the nonsouihem SMSAs are divided into what the writer 
has loosely termed the nonheasiem and small northern industrial group. 
The description of factor 5 indicated that the northeastern SMSAs have in 
common a high rate of multifamily-dwelling living and female cmplojinent 
as operatives. All seven SMSAs in the Northeast had very low negative 
factor scores on factor 5. 

The small northern industrial SMSAs, on the other hand, were prominent 
on factors 3 or 4. The factor scores of the SMSAs are graphed in Figure 10. 
and. as U evident, the smalt northern Indusuial SMSAs lend to have young 
families with mates emplo}Td as craftsmen and operatives, and old housing 
and high unemployment. 

These characteristics of black Americans and their housing are reflections 
of the industrial nature of the SMSAs in which they live. The small northern 
industrial SMSAs have been important centers of manufacturing since the 
period 1870-1910.^‘ Since in the North black Americans are frequently 
limited to housing in the oldest parts of the cities, substantial amounts of 
the housing available to them m the small northern industnal SMSAs prob- 
ably dale from the period 1870-1910. Hence the old-housing characteristic. 

The employment of males as craftsmen and operatives is readily under- 
standable. The reason for the high uncmplojTncni has already been dis- 
cussed. Briefly, the curious occurrence of high unemployment with high 
employment in manufacturing cnhu in cities with stable or declining manu- 
facturing establishments and expanding black populauons Since they face 
job discrimination and arc usually low m seniority, black males have high 
rates of unemployment. 

Further breakdown of the classification is possible. At step 54 we see that 
the southern and small northern industnal group divide into three and two 


v>“S«>nViesMem“ metudes SVSAt m New YoiY and New tji{;)and 'SouiVm" 
rtfen lo SMSAi tooih of ihe soulhern border of KentucLy •^mall nonhem inJo»- 
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•• Pertoff et at. Urgirt^t. RtKuirrrt. Eeonitmlc Grxswth. pp I7a-I75 
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groups, respectively (see Figure 9) The northeastern group remains the 
same From Table 1 7 we suggest that ihc southern SMSAs can be classified 
into Texan, “Deep South, and North Carolma-Flonda types 
Texas is a special case because its growth occurred after the Civil War 
In this frontier situation black Amencans had to compete with white 

'*^The writer is using the term Deep South* in a very broad sense to include 
Arkansas Louisiana, Alabama Georgia South Carol na. and Tennessee 
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migrants to Texas for a place in the social and economic system while 
being handicapped by discrimination. Furthermore, black Americans hare 
had to compete with Mexican Americans for the low-status occupations.^^ 
Since employment opportunities are unattractive and the supply of rural 
migrants is limited, young families are unlikely to move to, or remain in, 
Texan SMSAs. 

Texan SMSAs can be contrasted with those in the Deep South, which are 
centers of inmigration of rural black families. Hence their age structure is 
skewed toward the lowest age groups. Black Americans in the Deep South 
have traditionally been assigned the lowest position in the social system,^* 
though since there is no need to compete with other groups for employment, 
more jobs are available to them. Yet because of the more structured social 
system in the Deep South, the occupations open to them arc still low-status 
ones. New occupations only become available when whites arc not dis- 
placed.'** 

The North Carolina-Rofida subgroup identifies two subsets of SMSAs: 
industrial SMSAs in North Carolina with textile and furniture industries*’ 
and SMSAs in Florida with an important tourist function. 

The small northern industrial group dirides into declining industrial and 
young-family industrial types (sec Table 17) . The declining industrial sub- 
group includes the SMSAs in Ohio along the border with Pennsylvania 
together with Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The young-family industrial sub- 
group includes small SMSAs important in light manufacturing, especially 
that associated with the automobile industiy. 

The two subgroups are graphed in Figure 1 1 on the basis of scores for 
factors 3 and 4. Therefore the axes are the same as those in Figure 10. As 


Myrdal, An American Dilemma, pp. J87-I8S. 

For two classic statements abom the portion of the black in southern society 
Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Maty R Gardner. Deep Sou(h (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), and John Dollard, Cure end Class in a Southern 
Town (New Haven: Yale Univer^y Press. I9J7). 

ss Richard L. Simpson and David R. Norsworthy, “The Changing Occupational 
Structure of the South,” in John C hlcKumey and Edgar T. Thompson, Eds . The 
South in Continuity and Change (Durham. NC' Duke University Press. 1965). 
p. 211. 

See Rupert B. Vance. Human Geography of ibe South (CTtapel Hill- University 
North Carolina Press, 1932). pp. 275-315, for a discussion of the nse of the Piedmont 
Crescent as an industrial center in ibe South North Carolina is a prominent part of 
the piedmont Crescent. For a discussion of the nature of the developing urban system 
in North Carolina see F Swan Chapin, Jr. and Shirley F Weiss. Eds. Urban 
Growth Dynamics in a Regional Cluster of Cities (New York. John Wiley A Sons. 
Inc.. 1962) 
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Generally most of them were added to the main group one by one. There- 
fore the dose similarity among the Pacific Coast SMSAi applies only to a 
lew characteristics of nonwhites. In particular the proportion of black 
Americans. 

Another significant group missing from the clissification is the group 
containing SMSAs with more than one million inhabitants. The implica- 
lion of this is that black American populations in these large SMSAs dn nor 
closely resemble each other on the set of characteristics employed in this 
study. Hence assumptions that all large black "ghettos” arc the same are 
inaccurate. 

Perhaps of some significance Is the fact that New York and Chicago, 
the cities with the largest black populations in the United States, were 
joined at step 122 and not joined to the rest of the SMSAs until step 136- 
They are thus dissimilar to most SMSAs but share some characteristics 
with each other. 

Finally, the most "isolated" SMSA in the grouping was Honolulu. Hawaii. 
Its uniqueness has been reaffirmed by inspection of the factor scores in 
Derry’s study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The intermetropolitan differentiation of nonwhites, especially black 
Americans, is complex. The necessity of using seven dimensions to describe 
the variation among SMSAs underscores the importance of cauuon in 
generalizing about black Americans from studies of single cities. 

In the classification most of the SMSAs were placed in one group from 
steps 81 through 144. Some people might point to this and assert that black 
Americans are not very highly differentiated among SMSAs. Such an in- 
terpretation reiterates a common theme in studies of black Americans, who 
are, of course, "excused” for being homogeneous because of slavery and 
surviving forms of racial discrimination that appear in countless guises. 
Most black Americans, according to this interpretation, are characterized 
by low STCioeconomic status and "disorganized" families, constituting 
“problems" in some form or another. These characterizations are not only 
inaccurate but also a rellection of a persistent one-sided emphasis by 
scholars studying black Americans.** 


iTSee Andrew BDlmgsley. Black Familits m While Amenca (Englewood Cliffs- 
NJ.: Prentici^Hall. Ine . 1948). pp. 197.^15. for « percepi.ve critique of Kholarship 
on the black family. The ideas expressed by BilJingsIcy fonned a basis for part of fie 
discussion m this section. 
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living in Grossc Pointc Park. Michigan, could be classified as poor, but 
nearly a quarter of the families inhabiting nearby River Rouge had incomes 
of less than S3000 a year. 

Slightly more than 30% of the labor force in Chester, Pennsylvania, was 
engaged in whitc<ollar occupations. In Dormont, Pennsylvania, on tbs 
other hand, almost two of every three gainfully employed persons filled 
such positions. Over two-thirds of the adults living in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, had completed at least 4 years of high school, but almost two-thirds 
of Attleboro’s citizens had left high school before receiving a diploma. 

Census measures show the wide range of living conditions that differ- 
entiate American suburbs. If we looked at measures of income, education, 
occupation, and housing separately, we would have a general image of the 
diversity of American suburbs. In the end, however, there would be as 
many different pictures as there are variables. 

Fortunately the variables we might use in comparing different suburbs 
are related to one another. As one increases in value, others frequently tend 
to rise (or fall) with it. In statistical language, the variables arc correlated- 
The first step in this study therefore was to compute the degree of correb* 
lion of 29 selected census variables with each of the others, using dau for 
407 American suburbs. 

As shown in Part One of this volume, factor onal^'sis can be used W 
reduce a mass of interrelated but distinct primary variables to a smaller 
• number of absuact indices called factors. This was the second step taken 
in the study, in the belief that the conceptual simplification that factorial 
classification helps to attain will make it easier to isolate the links Joining 
the social characteristics of American suburbs to electoral data. 


niE DATA 
Electoral Data 

The principal goal of the study was to join the factors to various mea* 
sures of electoral performance. Hence only those suburbs for which reliable 
and reasonably complete election data could be assembled were used. 

Abundant voting data are available at the county level, but securing 
election information for governmental uiuts below this level is extremely 
diffi^t. Local election officials were canvassed to obtain authenucated 
copies of election returns. Some responded; others did not. Where local 
officials failed to respond, the le^Iative manuals that most states publish 
annually were consulted. Some contained no data at all bearing on elec- 
tions held in the separate municipalities. 
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Equally trouHcwmc was the fici that the election returns reported jn the 
manuals of various states refer to diffcrcm Kinds of areas Some states 
report data fur entire rurat townships, but not for the separate municipali- 
ties they contain Others present data ward by ward for the entire state 
In some eases the word votes could be combined to produce cityaAtde 
lotah, m others it was impossible to determine exactly what combination 
of wards coincided with municipality boundaries Some states present the 
vote in gubernatorial elections and omit the vote for congressmen m other 
states It IS the other svay around 

It iooK i years to arcumulale data for congressional elections in 166 
suburbs and for presidential elections in 407 A state by state distribution 
tx presented m Table I 

Tlie sample contains some obvious regional biases Most of the suburbs 
arc situated m New Togtand and the North Central States Outside these 
two regions only a handful of CaJifo/nns many suburbs appear Even so, 
the 1 5 states represented in this sample account for over half the votes east 
in the electoral college Eight of the most populous ten states are included 
only Texas and Florida arc absent Apart from having many inhabitants 
every state jn the sample hw had a history of alternating between the mo 
ma;or parties In pretiJcniia! elections howevtr assuring that the analysis 
would not be biased by including predominantly one party constituencies 

These didlcullies stated it should also be noted that this sampling of 
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roost adults growing up in the United States will have had schooling at least 
through the tenth grade. The magnitude of the correlation suggesU that the 
two measures are interchangeable for most purposes, an inference further 
strengthened by the similar pattern of correlation between each of these 
measures and the remaining 27 in the matrix. 

The intcrcorrelations sort out the education, income, and occupation 
measures as a well-defined cluster. The percentage of white-collar workers 
correlates at absolute v-alues equal to, w greater than, .54 with all income 
and education measures, an indication that the best pajing jobs with high 
prestige lend to be filled by the better educated segment of the labor force. 

Some indices, on the other hand, show small correlations with all the 
others. Of these, the most important arc population sire and density. Only 
two of the coefficients pairing population size with other %-ariaWes exceed 
an absolute value of .20.* Population size correlates at —.29 with the per- 
centage of all housing in single units, and at — .21 with the percentage of 
owner-occupied housing. In short, patterns of residential constntetion and 
ownership change only slightly as one goes from small to large suburbs- 
Also important is the lack of any correlation between population size and 
density; increasing population size does little to alter the ratio between man 
and land. 

The share of housing stock built in the 1950s correlates substantially 
with a number of variables. This measure shows high positisT correladons 
with both fertility ratio and )-Duih, and high negative correlations with 
median and old age. Taken individually, each of these correlations is 
ambiguous. Seen together, they indicate that the suburbs experiencing the 
most ebullient growth contain a high proportion of jxmng married people 
with small children. The tenuous correlations between housing growth in 
the 1950s and every income variable suggest that many of the new homes 
were built for people of moderate means. The .70 correlation between new 
housing and owner occupancy indicates that the new jnung suburbanites 
can at least afford the down payment on their new homes in the suburbs.* 


* Conceivably the actual population fipum could have been transTonned two then 
logarithmic njuivalents. lo dampen the effecu of averaging loscther pereenuees fm®* 
very large and inedium.si 2 U cities. Such iraasfonzalions act lo depress the overall 
correlation beraeen two variables when the estreme values are correlated with oee 
another, and to raise them when they arc uncorrelated. Such loo iransfonnauons 
were not used for r»o reasons. F1rs^ they bad little effect in other studies. Second 
(and more iroponant). the disln'butkm of populatioa size »$ not nearly as sharplv 
skewed as it wt»ld have been if all Amencan cities had been used m the analv-sis. 
s William Mkhetson's analysis of a snn^ conducted by the University of 
Survey Research Center shows that aboot 65*1 6l the people living m metrofoUtsa 
areas would prefer a private, sin^e^amily bouse if they had the opportunity See 
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FACTOR AAALYSIS OF THE ElTERCORREUTIOA JIATRIX 

Factor analysis is a statistical technique devised to tvmnow down a latBe 

set of pnmary variables into a much smaller set of factors, or underlying 

dimensions to which the original set of F"""y .'M'’ rf 

shown m Chapter, 1 and 2, factor analpis reassembles a la'P ” 

basic indicator, into a few clusters of lolercorrelated variables 
IS considered as a separate facto. Then to seeme valuable economies m 
presentation correlations miioitg the basic variables can be “ 

^relations helweeil each of the measures and the underlying factor that 

'"■Se SaS Analysis of the 29 X 29 correlation 
this study was designed to produce an onrotated 

lor pattern Such a pattern has two map., pro^rt.es The ^ ™ 

factm ases are uneorrelated with one " 

that It summaries as much variation as possible with the fewest “1“' 

Ue scTnd % of the study was to rotate the factor asm to normal 
var^aX TOition Although the axe, generated by a principal components 
solution am always uncomelated with tme another 
many of the or, oat variable, load highly on mote ^ 

closely as possible 

The Principal Componenl^ Analysi* 

Table 3 portrays the onleome of Ite 2, 

tion among the suburbs <” „ „gn, Hearn redueimn m com 

was summarized by four underlying la 6 esoeciallv 

plexny- Of the tour highest ranlmg Ijetor, the first two are especially 


Mon People Doni W.ei Wh.i the Atcb.tecn Wmi 
August 1968) pp 37-43 
•The variance associated with each factor is 
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sarable with the /th factor and 
where /. stands for the correlation of from the formula ihai it is an 

N n the loial number of primary vana^ « j ,nj ai| primary 
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important because they contain over three-fourths (77.9%) of the vana- 
lion held in common by the four, anti almost half (48.4%) of all the 
variance in the entire set of 29 primary variables. 

A few communalities are worth noting. The factors do cspcdally well in 
collecting the variability in the education and income measures. Only one 
communality falls below .800. The occupational variables arc more diverse. 
For some the variance summarized by the four factors is considerable, 
but for others the communalities dwindle significantly, going down to .091 
for the proportion of the labor force employed in retailing. The com- 
munalitics for the age and growlh groups also exhibit large differences, 
going all the way from .376 for the vacancy rate in nonrental housing to 
.875 for new housing constructed between 1950 and 1960. 


Interpreiin;; the Camponenlii 

What sensible meaning can be assigned the factors? Factor 1 gathers 
the variables traditionally used to diflercntiaie social classes, correlating 
positively with (a) years of schooling, (b) three measures associated with 
high income, (c) the percentage of the labor force in white-cellar oc- 
cupations, and (d) the percentage of the labor force employed in finance, 
insurance, and real estate (FIRE). It correlates negatively with poverty, a* 
measured by (a) the proportion of families earning less than S30(X) a year, 

(b) the percentage of the labor force employed in manufacturing, and 

(c) the percentage of the labor force unemployed. The fust factor, then, 
may be viewed as a measure of affluencr. It will carry this name throughout 
this chapter, although Berry labels it “socioeconomic status” in Chapter 1- 

The second factor summarizes all the variables that signify rapid growth, 
presumably in new suburbs. Also of interest are the high vacancy rates, 
both for rental and owner-occupied housing. New suburbs are characterized 
by young married people starting off on their own, as indicated by the 
sizable negative correlations between this factor and median age, old age, 
and percentage of married couples without their own households. The con- 
trast with the aflluence factor is particularly sharp, for all the age variables 
change signs between factors 1 and 2 That the wives stay home and take 
care of the children is shown by (a) the high loadings associated with 
fertility and youth and (b) the negaiivx correlation between factor 2 and 
the proportion of married women gainfully employed. This dimension of 
suburban life is completely dissociated from affluence; we call it the recent- 
growth factor. In Berry’s terminology it represents a particular “stage m 
the life cycle.” 



Ortiiosonal tattor 
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Factor 3 is more difTicuIl to interpret. The only variable vviih which it 
correlates substantially is the percentage of foreign stock, with cmplojinent 
in manufacturing and unemployment trailing not far behind. This con- 
figuration of variables probably indexes ethnically homogeneous suburban 
enclaves with a labor force employed in heavy industry. The difficulty u 
that as a primary measure the percentage of foreign stock does not exhibit 
very much discriminatory potentbl. and iWs is why interpretation is not 
easy. However, factor 3 accounts for only 7.4% of the variability in the set 
of primary indices and hence is not of major importance as a suminary 
index. 

Factor 4 is easier to interpret. Both the percentage of housing in sin^e- 
family units and the percentage of owner-occupied housing have high nega- 
tive conelations with this factor; in fact, o\tr half the variance in each d 
these measures is absorbed by it. Of the 12 suburbs with the highest rank- 
ings on this factor, 1 1 are located in the “inner ring” of Mettopolitan New 
York Region (the twelfth is Central Falls. Rhode Island). Because tlteM 
suburbs filled up long ago, land Is scarce in relation to the populadon, and 
much of the resident population is housed in rental apartment buildingx*^ 

Oblique Rotation 

Principal-components analysis will always produce factors that are 
orthogonal to one another. If the factors are actually correlated, the 
principaI.componcnis resolution may arbitrarily make it appear that there 
are independent factors where none exists. To check, this possibiLty an 
oblique rotation was designed to detect the pescnce of correlated factors. 
The results arc shown in Table 4, with coefficients greater than ±-055 
being emphasized. 

The results were much the same as in the varimax case. Although the 
oblique rotation slightly changes the magnitude of the loadings on the 
affluence factor, both solutions rank the variables in the same order of 
importance. For the recent-growth factor the oblique rotation alters the 
rankings, but not by very much. Table 5 gives the correlation among the 
four factors obtained by the oblique rotation. There is virtually no correla- 
tion between the two dominant factors, and very little between each of 
them and the other two. The a priori assumption of statistical mdependence 
clearly was appropriate. The factors do represent distinct dimensions of 
intersubuib variability. 


r For details see Edgar M Hoover SDd Ita>iBODd Vernon, Aiuiomr of a Mtiropolu 
(New York: Anchor Books, 1962). p. 154 
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SUBURBAN VOTING: 193G-19Gt 

Are these factors helpful in explaining differences in recent electoral per- 
formance In the suburbs? This is the question that must now be answered. 


Tho Election Series 

Tw."© separate secies of electiotis ate cnaoiined. One is the string of three 
consecutive presidential elections spanning the jtars from 1956 to 1964- 
In 1956 Dwight D. Eisenhower defeated Adlai E. Stevenson with an im- 
pressive nationwide majority, capturing many normally Democratic states- 
The election of 1960 is the midpoint of the series, both chronologically and 
in a broader political sense. In that yxar John F. Kennedy barely defeated 
Richard M. Nixon. The first two elections thus depict a Republican a«- 
lanche and a razor-thin Democratic victory. In 1964 Lyndon B. Joha^ 
trounced Barry M. Goidwater as decisively as Eisenhower had defeated 
Stevenson 8 years before. He also captured many states tradiuonally re- 
garded as opposition strongholds. The third election is ibetefore the nurtor 
image of the first. This trio of presklentiai elections thus exhibits as mud* 
heterogeneity as one can achieve outside the confines of the semU group 
laboratory where the experimenter can manipulate his design to attain the 
heterogeneity he desires.* 

The other series consists of three consecutive congressional elecdons beU 

between 1958 and 1962. Two of the three congressional elections were held 

in off years, and the other was held concurrcDily with the presidential elec- 
tion of i 960, presenting another useful opportunity to contrast elections 
occurring wtrW/i the same series. 

AfTlaence and the Prcridestlal Vote: 195^1964 

A first step is to analyze whether the RepubUcan or the Democratic 
candidate won an absolute majority of all voles cost. Relevant data can K 
seen in Table 6. 

As in the nation, so there was m the suburbs a precipitous decline in t!« 

*As Daiid GoM has sho«n. students of elections often sucenrob to the £»ll3C> ^ 
selection. The fallacy lies in the Ipfteo lacil) assumption that the smsle eleci*» 
being studied is “characteristic" of all Sec “SotiK Problems in Generalinng 
Assorfaiions," The American Beha\iafol Scientist. Vol 8 (December I9«>- FP 
18 . 
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Table 6. Suburbs anil eleclornl majorities 
clcclionsi 1956—1964 


1 preoiileiitisl 


Elestlon 56 60 ^ 

Majority Partyi 2__D — £ 


Republican parly to vote for Kennedy, leaving Nixon with fewer than 
Sourer..', a, on bclwcen 1960 and .964 waa oven mojn prononneed 

Oflhe 196suburb3casiingmajonticsforNixonm 196 , y 

faithful to the Republican party 4 years later Reoublican 

The ueenness Of the cradrent can be seen by comparing Republican 
was able to obtain electoral majontics in only 

’TSlulLio.cdRopobUc,„.n~ 

Lom At 0,4 other eatreme, the leM W'™ 

craiic party Of the groups that ^„e somewhat less 

suburbs that went Democratic 10 both I960 anu ivo 
prosperous lhan die 160 that J„posmg the emuence 

Table 7 presents the means i ,ta, Ote means 

laciot as well as the ascending across the columns tor 

describe all till m the expected di ,„„„e ,nd occupation indices 

the two education measures. ^ steadfast Democratic suburbs 

associated with increasing and poverty Begin 

have the highest means on t"”*"'* “ ^ J s,5aU,|y until the bottom 

Ding with the first column, the avera^ ^**^,,1,. 

IS reached m the 36 uniformly Republican suburbs 

I i< alike rushed iRto pnBt with fanciful 
•After this election scholars and joona a e..jly converted migrsling Demo 
explanaiions of how “suburban socwl pre«u« / assumpi.ons 

crais mio Republicans Those displwsed ^ convened they said the 

underlying this explanation rejected rt ui^n to bcEin with In addition to the 
people sellling tn the suburbs of errors the Republican 

blunders painstakingly cataloged by ffo,n 1952 to 1956 

share of the big-city eaolanatwos and lends to confound them 

This fact was ignored in fashioning tm p*" 
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Aflluence and the Congressional Vote; 1958-1962 

For the biennial congrcssitmal electioiis the array of altemabves coa- 
fronung citizens varies with the district in which the election is befd. Fof 
this reason there has not been any attempt to isolate distinct patterns of 
alternation, as with the presidential series. Rather, the number of times 
Republican candidates for Congress received electoral majorities has been 
noted, suburb by suburb. The results are shown in Table 8. 

The congressional subset is not a random sample of the 407 suburbs. 
Because of the Umilations inherent in the data, certain states are sharply 
overrepresented and other states are not represented at all. Indeed, as the 
last column in Table 8 shows, the congressional subset comprises a some- 
what more prosperous portion of the entire collection of suburbs. 

However, the general pattern of presidential elections holds for congres- 
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Table 9. Recent growth an<l the suburban Rejmblican vole in 
presiilenlial elections: 1956—1961* 



consistently supponed the Republican party. One reaction is that both 
aftluence and recent-growth factors sort out the suburbs in about the same 
way. A closer examination belies this hasty inference. 

In the first place, the range of the affluence (factor 1) scores is con- 
siderably greater than the spread of the recent-growth (factor 2) scores. 
On the affluence factor an absolute difference of 2.106 divided the homo- 
geneously Republican suburbs from the uniformly Democratic ones. This 
figure is much greater than the corresponding difference of 0.617 on factor 
2, a sign that the prosperity of a suburb provides a more reiiable ciue to its 
voting behavior than the age of its population or the rate of its growth. 
The distribution of the affluence scores (Table 8) shows that the low socio- 
economic profiles of the least prosperous suburbs have weighted down the 
means m the first two columns of the table and that the high profiles of the 
more prosperous have boosted them in the third and fourth columns. The 
distribution of the recent-growth component is more even, as can be further 
seen in the very small differences in the factor 2 scores appearing in the 
second, third, and fourth columns of Table 9. 

The recent-growth factor compresses both age and growth variables into 
a single unified dimension. A high score on this factor signifies a quickly 
growing suburb with a predominantly young population; a low score, a 
stable community with many elderly people and relatively few children 
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than the Democratic ones. This time, however, it is the Democratic suburbs 
that grew faster in the decade between 1950 and 1960. The means for both 
housing and population growth are highest of all for the predominantly 
DemocraUc suburbs and next highest for the 58 suburbs that never gave the 
Republicans a majority in a single congressional election. 


EVALUATION: THE UTILITY OF THE AGGREGATE 
ANALYSIS 

The aggregated voting returns we have used so far are but one set of the 
materials that might be explored in understanding voting behavior. Aggre- 
gate data are useful for several reasons. They are more readily availabls 
than opinion surveys for broad segments of the entire population, cheaper 
to secure, and easier to manipulate over a lengthy series of elections. Also, 
they are the only source of data for elections before surveys came oa thff 
scene. 

As data, however, they do present problems. Because of honest mistakes 
or outright fraud, the reported vote may not be exact. Since precincts and 
census tracts rarely match, larger units of aggregation often have to be used 
than is statistically desirable. Voting data tell little about bow individual 
voters performed their most important civic responsibility or why they voted 
the way they did. To explain the behavior of individuals, surveys are the 
more appropriate instrument. 

Despite these deficiencies, aggregate analysis has its uses. It permits gen- 
eralizations about the behavior of electorates over time, from homogeneous 
units as small as an individual precinct to those as heterogeneous as the en- 
tire nation. Where aggregate data and surveys corroborate one another, 
they can be used together to remedy the deficiencies of each taken alone- 
Aggregate analysis permits location of spectacular deviant cases from broad 
generalizations, and surveys help explain the deviancy.^’ Furthermore, ag- 
gregate studies through time arc reasonable facsimiles of more expensive 
panel survey studies, which follow a sample of individuals through numer- 
ous elections. With panel snjdies. the sample is really not alwaj-s the same, 
election to election. Among other problems, some people move, the old die, 
the adolescents become voters, and some blue-collar workers achieve white- 
collar status. The people in the sample arc the same, but the composiuon of 

••Seymour M. Upset. Union Democracy (Glencoe, ni. Free Press. 1956). il]ust«t« 
the relatioaship. 
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simple cumulation of the type findings from the microscopic analysis of the 
individuals in the system.”** 

The need to deal with a population of elections, and not a single contest, 
should be emphasized. Without it there is no way of knowing whether any 
single election is “characteristic” of the system under study. Despite such a 
narrow focus, analysts of the single election too often seek to generalize to a 
larger population as if the current election were a carefully drawn sample — 
when it is only a convenient one.** 

Presumed associations between the voting outcome and some purported 
set of causal factors based on such a narrow base are highly suspect. The 
1956 Eisenhower landslide in the suburbs caused many commentators to 
conclude that the suburbs were converting to the Republican party. Yet 
closer analysis revealed that all kinds of electorates besides suburbs were 
voting for Eisenhower by larger margins than they had in 1952 and that 
Republicans running for other offices were not receiving the benefits of this 
alleged switch. Furthermore, longitudinal studies showed that even the ia- 
creased presidential vote for Republicans was far from permanent, either 
nationally or in the suburbs— as witness I960 and 1964.** 

A further indication of the unrepresentative nature of a single election is 
found in the fact that each contest is subject to short»run impacts. An issue, 
a personality, or an event moves some segments of the electorate, often on 
reciprocal courses, in each election. The affection that Eisenhower attracted 
from voters was not a constant that could be transferred to NLton in later 
cleeilons. More dramatically, the issues that moved voters in 1964 wwe 
quite different 4 years later in one of the most abrupt reversals of electoral 
Opinion in our history. Single elections, then, are poor indicators of the total 
political system over time.** One election may in fact be highly cntical in 
reversing long-run parly fortunes, but longitudinal data from a population 
of elections are still necessary to determine whether the election was criti- 
cal.'® 


PolilicaHy Relevant in Surveys.” Public Opinion Quanerh. 
Vot. 24 (1960), Fp. ' ' 

'"For an elaboration of the flalHlical errors involved see Gold Generalinnf 
Agjrejale Associalions." 

'* A fuller analysis of this phenomenon » found in Wirt. “Political Sociolofy of 
Suburbia. 


r, ."a ll« U,.nhi»I or Flrelim ' 

t.oM. Pa« .nd Prewm. W.., FoUhci. VoT 26 (1964). fP 745-757 

r '! '"P''"'“"y fcy V O lie,. J(. -A TWon of Cr,l«.l 

'7(19551. fp 5-18 So, Cli.rl4. Mlfn 
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LIMITATIONS OT TRADITION VL CORRELATION ANALYSIS 

The degree of association between the social and political aspecu of elec 
torat units has traditionally been measured by the use of correlauonal tech 
niqucs The logic of these techniques permits the evaluation of the relative 
importance of several independent variables in accounting for the ^pen- 
dent variable Thus one might wish to judge whether occupation or educa 
hon IS more important in explaining the suburban Republican vo 
Typically one tries to control for the cffccis of one while measuring l 

rchtionshm of the other to the dependent variable 

Yet a basic flaw arises m such an anal)'sis when vanables ^ 
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Po/;ica/Sn«i«R«f<rH Vol 62(1968) ft 1262-12M 
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Table 11. Partial coefllcienla of llie Kepublican percentage In the 

1960 presidential election 


Vste..VC 
Vot««VQCC 
Vote..E3 1* 


VOCC-ES «. 
VC-B3 i 
TOCC-WC 


NOTEs The names ot variables are abbrrviaird as foll<ws! WC— pereeBtase 
of whiie.<oUar emploreea; IIS 4— bisb school fradnatrs; VOCC— median value 
of owner^eeopied borne. 


influence which most interests us Factor analysis achieves the same end u 

partial correlation (m that it] gives the correlation of a particular performance 
separately with each of a number of factors when the others are held constant. 
It differs from partial correlation in that this procedure holds whole factors 
constant where the former holds variables constant.** 

Any problem of multicollinearity among the factors has been eliminated by 
orthogooaliziag the original set of factors, so that the resultant factors are 
independent. Even when obliquely rotated, the major factors of affluence 
and recent growth, for example, correlate at — .05 with an R' of about 
.0024, close enough to zero to constitute independence. Used as indepen- 
dent variables, whole factors avoid the pitfall of multicollinearity and also 
possess the advantage of automatically collecting a group of pnmary vari- 
ables so closely related that their relative independent effect cannot possibly 
be estimated. 

Table 12 relates the factors to the variance in the percentage of Republi- 
can votes. Only factor 1, affluence, shows any association with the variation 
in the Republican vote over six elections; the degree of correlation is quite 
consistent. Factors 2, 3, and 4. on the other hand, though discriminating 
among suburbs in a sociological sense, are virtually meaningless in differ- 
entiating among voting patterns. 

21 Raymond B Cattell, Factor jlmiljsis (New York; Haiper, 1952), p. 18. 
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Table 12 rariiat rorniacnts of faelor scores «illi the sulinrlian 
lUliulilican Vote 
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NOTESi Th« factor score here refers to afliorncr 

Data on rthale croaps are from census reports ^idd ah measure from tallies 
on the mother lonRue of foreign bom popnlallon. Other ethnic meaanrrs from 
tables on the eountrf of origin of forrigo stoel SlarJe onfm here refer* to 
persons of Polish CzrchoiloTakian and Yufostavian descent 


It IS the afTluencc fnetot then that best relates social and electoral pat 
tcfns The relattve dosenejs of that felaltotwhtp may be indieaied in ways 
other than the partial coeihcient Some graphic sense is provided by Figure 
1 which plots the position of each of the 407 suburbs on two measures 
the mean Republican percentase of the vote in the three presidential elec 
(ions combined and the aflluence factor score Each suburb is assigned a 
factor score whose weigliimgs are a function of that suburb s position on 
the variables consiituimg the factor If the correlaiion were perfect all 
Would lie on the least squares regression line Instead there is a clustering 
around that diagonal Many of the soburbs hug the 1 ne but some are 
spread furlhcr away The centra! tendency is that increasing Repubbeamsm 
accompanies increases m the aflluencc score 


OTHER E\I»IJL%4T10>!j OF ELECTOR M BEUVMOR 

Yet this relationship leaves much to be explained Referring again to 
Table 12 and considering the wide raoge of variables measuring the diver 
sity of the 407 suburbs m i960 the captained variance is surprisingly low 
Although It IS true that afliuence is the most impressive explanatory van 
able of all in no election is more than 39% of the variance explained In 
some cases it runs much lower as in the 22% m the 1 964 presidential con 
Jest By Itself the affluence factor accounts for only 18 to 29^c of the van 
ance m the vote 

Similar evidence of the failure of the afflueoce factor to explain as much 
as one might think may be seen in figure 1 Note the dots furthest removed 
from the general cluster These are of two bnds Those in the upper left 
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Flgurt I Scalltrgram plotline afHuence score* against the mean Republican 
in three presidenual elections, l9Sfr-l964. 


hand quadrant are more Democratic ihati iheir high factor scores would 
predict, whereas those in the lower n^t-hand quadrant are more Repul*" 
lican. These deviating cases can tell us something about society. 

One hypothesis that might explain their deviation relates to ethnicity- 
Political scientists have recently rediscovered the power of ethnic or cul- 
tural lies, despite the popular belief that the melting pot homogenizes e®' 
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igranU into “average” Americans** The ethnic variables in the factor 
analysis conceal too much to be of much value -* To determine whether 
different ethnic complexions of these deviant suburbs are associated with 
different electoral behaviors it is necessary to examine ethnicity in greater 
detail 

The five most incongruent suburbs m the upper left-hand quadrant pro- 
vide a chance to test this proposition The major ethnic subgroups are 
shown for these municipalities in 1970 in Table 13 Several inferences may 
be drawn The Jewish vote, as other research has consistently reported, 
tends to be Democratic, and where there arc many suburban Jews, there 


Tabic 13. Cliaractenstics of moM incongruent anil Italian sulmrli* 



Tbc moil pubficireit and cmptiadc sutement ot the (■oKnej' of edinicxj' in polincal 
behavior focuimg on Nevi York City is that of Nathan Glazer and Daniel P 
Moynihan BeyonJ ilie Melnng Pot ICambtti^ MIT Press and Harvard Umversiiy 
Press. 1963) A Kchnical aurvty of specialienJ research on this iheme is found m 
Lawence H Fuchs Ed Ameriwn EiA"»c /'ofilic* (New York Harper Torchbooks 
196S) A close view of ihc fewish vote u found w lawrence H Fuchs. The Poliricsl 
BehoMor of Amenean Jews {C\«ncoe HI Free Press 1956) and Milton Himmelfarb 
"Is American Jewry in Crisis? Cotnmentary March 1969 pp 33-42 See also 
Raymond E. Wolfinger The DeyrJopineDi and I^rusience of Ethnic Voitng" 
American Pol iical Science Be\le* Vot 59 (1965) pp 896-908 and Some Conse 
quenccs of Ethnic PotiiicS " In Hannon Zeigier and Kent Jennings Eds The Electoral 
Process (Englewood Cliffs NJ PtinticeHsIl Inc 1966) James Q Wilson and 
Edward C Banfield “Public Regard ngness as a Value Premise in Voting Dehavior " 
American Pol, I, cal Science Biuen Vol 58 (1964) pp 882 887 Lucy C Davido- 
wicz and Leon T Ooldsiein PoUnct in a Plaralut Democracy {New York Initiiute 
of Human Retaiions Press I943J 

The chief census measure i» pcrceniage of foreign stock Its major weakness is its 
failure to discriminate among different eouMnei Of ongin 
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is also a large Democratic vole. As a measure of the proportion of Jews in 
a given suburb, the percentage of people speaking Yiddish is used; this 
clearly understates the number of Jews. Although there is no single coun- 
try of origin common to all Jews, a significant proportion came from Slavic 
countries, primarily Russia and the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. How- 
ever loose the index, the percentage speaking Yiddish sharply sets off the 
four suburbs that deviate most markedly from the relationship in Figure 1; 
although their affluence scores arc high, the percentage voting Republican 
is low. Thus the congruency between a suburb’s affluence and Republi- 
canism does not operate when the Jewish population is substantial. But in 
the first four suburbs the relnlionship is not totally linear; Brookline and 
Long Beach have similar proportions speaking Yiddish, but there are many 
more Republican voters in the former than the latter, just as the former has 
a higher affluence factor score than the latter. This suggests that with a 
larger sample, analysts might try to determine whether, when the Jewish 
proportion is held constant, increasing affluence accompanies increasuiB 
Republicanism. 

The data for South San Francisco suggest that its incongruity stems from 
its high proportion of Italians. However, when it is compared with four 
other suburbs with relatively large proportions of this ethnic group, as in 
the lower portion of Table 13, the inference appears to be less certain. The 
contrast between Barrington and Aliquippa in affluence and Republicanism 
Is totally unrelated to their common lulian proportion. The anomalous pi>- 
silion of South San Francisco stems from another ethnic consideration. It 
contains rather large minorities of Spanish-speaking and Chinese popula- 
tions, groups with a strongly Democratic orientation. The presence of 
Italians, Mexicans, and Chinese outside the ethnic enclaves of San Fran- 
cisco suggeste they have done well enough to get out of the city but have 
retained their Democratic affiliation. 

Of course ethnicity does not exhaust alternatives to status in explaining 
voting patterns. Concern has recently developed among some political 
scientists about the power of regionalism to create distinctive beliefs, po- 
litical or otherwise, which override the influence of status. Suggesuve of 
this possibility is southern polarization over race, which lumps together 
poor and rich alike in their voting. At least one analysis demonstrates not 
merely existence of regional differences in a host of moral, political, and 
economic ideas but also the possibility that the differences are diverging 
even more in recent years.** 


« The last study U found in Norval D. Gleon and J. U Simmons. “Are Regions' 

Cultural Differences Diminishingr* Fublie Optmon Quarterly Vol 31 

pp. 176-193. For differences in potiuc*. cf Samuel C. Patleraon. The Pohuca' 
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The foregoing are suggestions steminiRg from the major finding of this 
chapter — nameiy, chat, despite the Use of ihe powerfuHy inclusive device of 
factor malysis, the quahuts usually subsumed under the heading of status, 
or afilucnce explain only a part of the vanaoce »n suburban electoral be- 
havior That income, education anij occupation impnnl social and political 
life there is no doubt But there is much doubt that these marks alone pro- 
vide a sufficient portrait of the nevus between the social and the political 
life of American citizens ** 

CuUvTts of ibe Aarnesa Suits." JpMTnof e>/ Vi>] JO [J96g) pp S37-2D9 
Bernard Cosman, FI* e Sialts lor Goldytotei (Unitersiiy Ata tiniversily of Alabama 
Press 196$) Daniel J Elaiar hit given much emphasis to ihe ignored role of region 
alism e 6 fn Amrncan Ftthrahm A Kiew /rom tht Siaiei (New Vork Cromwell 
1966) D (Terences in the ainiciural cluiracierisiics of Amencan cues (including 
Qieaturet appearing m our faciocs) hav« t>eeo detailed by Leo F Schoore m The 
Vtben Seine (New York Free Press 1965) poiam ihe polilical significancei of 
such interurban dilTerences are revealed in Joseph Zikmund A Comparison of Polili 
cal Aiuiudes and Activiiy Paiierns in Ceniral Cities and Suburbs FubUe Op nion 
Quariirly \ol 31 (JM?) pp 69-73 

Gerhard Lenskl m Tht Ret g out Farior (Garden Cny N Y Doubleday Anchor 
Books 1961) argues that there is evulenee that rcigious d ffercnces mufBe those of 
ataius cf alto kjoiru Janowria and David ft Sc^ Social Cleavage and Party 
ARtliation Germany Great Bmam and the Unii^ Suies" A>oe»een Journal ol 
Sociology Vol n (1967) pp 60t-6l9 



CHAPTER 4 


Functional Classification and the Residential 
Location of Social Classes 


LEO F. SCUNOEE 
IIAL n. VlNSnOROUCIt 
Unit enity of IT uroiutn cl MaJison 


Functional classification schemes have been developed and applied to 
American cities for over 30 years. The first such edert was that of Williaffl 
F. Ogburn in a 1937 pioneering study* sponsored by the International CrtJ 
Managers’ Association (ICMA).* The latter group has continued to sup- 
port this line of work and has published five related functional classifica- 
tions over the yeats, those by Kneedlcr* in 1945, Jones* in 1953, Jones and 
Collver* in 1960, Jones, CoUver. and Forsiall® in 1963, and Forstall* io 

* VVilliarn F. Ogbum, Social Characlerisiict of Ctiiet (Chicago: InierfiaUonal Ciiy 
Managers’ Association, 1937). 

- Now the loiemaiional City Management Association. . 

® Grace Kneedler. “Economic CiassiScalran of Cities,” Municipal Year Book 19 
(Chicago: International City Managers' Association. 1945). jip 30-38 and 48. 

* Victor Jones, “Economic Classificatioii of Ciues and Metropolitan Areas.” 
Municipal Year Book 1953 (Chicago Inlemationat City Managers' Association’' 
1953). pp. 49-57 and 69. 

B Victor Jones and Andrew Collver. “Economic Classificauon of Cities and Mel^ 
polilan Areas," The Municipal Year Book I960 (Chicago IniemationU CitJ 
Managers’ Association, 1960). pp. 67-79 and 89-90 

* Victor Jones, Richard L forstall, and Andrew Collver, “Economic afd Socia 
Characteristics of Urban Places." and “Economic and Social Classification of Metro- 
politan Areas." The Miimcipal Year Book 1963 (Chicago Intemaiional City M*”' 
agers’ Association. 1963), pp 31-37 and 8S-II3 

r Richard L Forstall, “Economic Classification of Places Over 10,000, 1960-1963. 
The Municipal Year Book 1967 (Chicago. International City Managers' Associsuoti 

1967), pp. 30-48 
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1967 Other noteworthy eiTorts by scholars grappling with the same prob- 
tems of functional chssificaiion include those of Hams* m 1943, Kelson® 
in 1955, Duncan and Reiss” in 1956, Alcxandersson” m 1956, Duncan 
et al m 1960, Hadden and Borgatia** m 1965, and Atchley” in 1967 
As a result the student of the Amertcan city has a variety of classifica 
tions by geographers, political scientists and sociologists from which to 
choose fully a dozen classifications arc available These classificatory 
schemes have been sadly underemployed m urban research The deter- 
minants concomitants and consequences of city functions have not been 
carefully explored by scholars in the field of urban studies In fact the pres- 
ent authors know of only three such cBorts Nelson'* has shown a selected 
array of 1950 census charactensiics ol American cities grouped according 
to his own classification Gallc'* has used the scheme developed by Duncan 
ct al in their study of mctropoliian occupational composition Pinkerton” 
has cmpfoyvd the Jones-Collver types in a sociological study of 200 scan 
dard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs) for 1950 and 1960 The im 
pressien, then, is that w-e ore faced with what might be called a taxonomic 
dead end or cJassification for ibe mere sake of classification No matter 

"Chauncy D iiarcit A Funciionat Clwificaiion of Cum In ihe United States," 
Ofogntphleel Ke^itn 30 (January 1943) pp 8^99 lepnnted in HamlJ M Mayer 
and Oyde P Kohn Eds- ReaJmgt in Urban Crography (Chicago University of 
Chicago Presi 1959) pp 129 139 

® Howard J Nelson A Service Classif cation of Amencan Ciiies " Eeonamte 
Gmgraphv Vot 31 (July 1955) pp t89 210 repnnied in Mayer and Kohn Eds. 
Urban Ctography pp 139-160 

Oils Dudley Duncan and Albert J Reisv Jr Social Characicnsuci of Urban an t 
Rural Cominuntiles J950 (New York John Wiley & Sons Inc 1956) Part IV 
” Gunnar Alexandersson Tl e Industrat S'x/rio'e of Arntncan Cuter (Lincoln Uni 
Versiiy of Nebraska Press 1956) 

'r Oils Dudley Duncan Richard W Scon Sunley Lieberson Beverly Duncan and 
Hal H Winsborough Afeiropo/irond Rr; on (Balinnoie Johni Hopkins Press 1960) 
'’Jeffrey K. Hadden and Edgar F Borgatia Amwicoo Ciifer (Chicago Rand 
McNally and Co 1965) 

** Robert C. Aichley “A Sire Funeiioo Typology of Cities " Demography Vot 4 
No 2 (1967) pp 721 733 

'a Howard J Nelson. Some Charactensiics of ihe Populai on of Ciiies m Sim lar 
Service Classificauons" Eronomc Cragrophy Vol 33 (Apnl 1957) pp 95-108 
repnnied m Mayer and Kohn Eds Urban Geogntplj pp 167-179 
'•OmerR Oalle -Occupational Compoal on and lh« Metropolitan Hierarchy The 
Inter and Intra Metropolitan Division of Labor” Amencan Journal of Sociolagy 
Vol 69 (November 1963) pp 260 269 

"James R Pinkerton The ResJeniial RrdttnbunoH ol Socsoeconomc Strata in 
Affiropoliion Arrar (unpublished docioral dsserlatioii Department of Sociology Um 
versity of Wiscons n 1965) Chapter lU 
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how carefully developed, once it Is completed, the work tends to gather dust 
on the library shelf. 

This chapter is a modest effort in the direction of correcting this unfor- 
tunate tendency not to have made use of the traditional functional classifi- 
cations. It comprises a test of the predictive power of a city's broad 
economic function in understanding and explaining the residential location 
of the various socioeconomic strata, or “social classes." The latter is a 
problem that has long intrigued sociologists, geographers, and urban land 
economists, and it seems that an investigation of city function as an in- 
dependent variable with respect to ecological patterns is long overdue. 

We have chosen to use the classification developed and reported by 
Forstall in the 1967 edition of The Municipal Year Book. Some of our 
reasons for making this choice should be obvious. The initial impetus for 
this volume argues for it. Mote persuasive is the relative simplicity and ease 
of understanding this particular scheme; there is a certain advantage, for 
example, in dealing with a city as it it were representative of one and only 
one functional class, as contrasted with the Duncan-Reiss and Hadden- 
Borgalta typologies, where a given city can simultaneously appear in more 
than one category. The availability of the basically similar ICMA schemes 
over the years also makes (or possible historical analysis of changes in # 
city’s functions. Finally, the most powerful consideration of all in our de- 
cision to select the classification by Forstall is the fact that his types are 
developed on the basis of workplace rather than residence. A city is thus 
charactenzed according to the distribution of jobs it contains rather than 
the jobs that happen to be held by the residents of the city, as in the Nelson 
and Atchley schemes. Many vexing analytical problems that arise out of 
the fact of widespread commuting into and out of cities are thus avoided. A 
classification based on workplace data is far more suitable to our immediate 
purposes than any other alternative. 

We also employ the “manufacturing ratio” that is regularly reported m 
The Municipal Year Book. There are two reasons for this decision. First, 
we were curious about the correlation or degree of overlap between these 
two bases of classification, especially given the operational definitions of the 
four main types in the functional dassificatton; manufacturing centers 
(MM), diversified centers with a predominance of manufacturing (MR)- 
diversified centers with a predominance of retail trade (RM), and retail- 
trade centers per se (RR). Second, we wished to assess the comparative 
predictive utility of the two measurenieot approaches on the sUon§ sus- 
picion that the manufacturing ratio alone is a better predictor in this in- 
stance than the more complex functional classification yielded by the 
detailed typology 
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KE\ ir^rOTXfLSF*!! HOV! cm' FUNCIION c\\ OXLULNCE 
iiin iiESiux,vn\L iocation or soa\E ci^isses 

Thu chapter tests a whole series of widespread •common-sense” noitons, 
most especially the freejuenti) expressed idea that the dm, noise, odors, 
physical hazards, residential crowding, and inHic congestion associated 
with a concentration of industry within the central city have driven out the 
social elite and the broad '‘middle cfasscs," who have increasingly taken up 
suburban residence, abandoning the centraf city to N'egrocs and other 
groups with low socjpcconomjc status This factor — the concenlration of 
industry — is obviously only one of many that may be operating to yield 
such selective subutbaniuiion Others include the aging housing stock of 
the central city, the evolving system of available transpomtion, and the 
changing ethnic composition of the aty (especially the mounting propor- 
tion of nonwhites) 

We take up these matters in the course of our analysis, ollcmpting to 
measure them as best we can The mam focus, however, remains on the 
city’s economic function os an independent variable with tespoct to the 
ecology of social class 'N hut is the relative standing of cities and ihcir 
suburbs in centers dominated by indusity as against those m which manu 
factunng hai a Icsmt role? ''’hat is the comparative imporianec of a city’s 
economic base in influencing the class composition of cities and suburbs 
when other relevant factors arc taken Into account? Operationally we are 
testing run mam hypotheses 

1 Manufacturing cities exhibit a greater degree of conccmralion of 
low-status people than do diversified cities or retail trade centers More- 
over. this class di/fercntjation between city and suburb follows o predictable 
gradient, ranging from manufacturing (MM) cities through diversified 
(MR and RM) centers, to retail trade (RR) centers in that order (Be- 
cause of their small numbers, this phase of the analysis ignores unusual 
types— government centers like Washington DC, educational centers 
like Ann Arbor and Champaign-Urbana and resort and recreation cen- 
ters like Reno and Las Vegas ) 

2 Similarly, the greater the mporuace of manufacturing m a city s 
economy— as measured by the manufacturing ratio— the greater the pre- 
ponderance of low-status people within its political limits (In this portion 
of the analysis a somewhat lai^r number of cities can be examined, for 
those with ‘‘unusual specializations arc included for the sake of complete 
coverage ) 
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INDEPENDENT AND CONTROL VARIABLESi 
THE LESSONS OF PRIOR RESE-VRCII 

Tlic VarinWc^ 

Research already accomplished has suggested the importance of a num- 
ber of variables. These were discovered by the senior author in the course 
of two studies entitled ‘The Socioeconomic Status of Cities and Suburbs 
(1963) and "Urban Slnicture and Suburban Selectivity” (1964).** Both 
analj-ses were based mainly on 1960 census data and yielded the suggestion 
that the following six broad '‘structural” or “morphological" features were 
very important in explaining dilTefenccs between cities and suburbs in 
social class composition: 

1. The population size of the urbanized area within which the central 
city is located. Although its predictive ability was attenuated when other 
factors were held constant by regression techniques, we have retained the 
size factor in this investigation, transforming it via logarithms in order to 
reduce the skewed distribution of sizes that results from the existence of a 
few very large places. 

2. The oge of the central city, as indicated by the number oi decades 
that have passed since the census first reported it os having at least 50.000 
inhabitants. This is a etude measure of “age,” of course, and a number of 
alternative treatments are possible,'* but it was retained in this fashion in 
order to facilitate direct comparisons with earlier results. 

3. Regional location of the city. The earlier study of “Urban Structure 
and Suburban Selectivity” showed sharp differences between census divi- 
sions (New England, Middle Atlantic States, etc.). In order to adapt this 
factor to a regression analysis we have treated it here by means of ‘‘dummy 
variables.’”" 

4. The percentage of the urbanized area's population found within the 

IS Leo F. Schnore, “The Socioeconomic Status of CiUes and Suburbs." American 
Sociological Review. VoU 28 (February I963>. pp. 76-85, and "Urban Structure and 
Suburban Selecli\ily.” Demography, Vol 1 (1964). pp 164-176. Both artic'” *''' 
reprinted in Leo F. Schnore, The Urban Scene. Human Ecology and Demog'apl" 
(New York: Free Press. 1965). Chapters II and 12 

i»See Leo F. Schnore and Philip C Evenson, “Segregation in Souiherfl Cili«. 
/(merican /oiirnol oj Sociology, \cA 72 (July 1966). pp 58-67, for a number of 
alternative measures of age 

"0 Daniel B. Suits, “Use of Dummy Vanablea in Regression Equations," Journal ol 
the American Siatwical Associarioa. Vol 52 (December 1957), pp 548-551 
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political limits of the central at} To The Sctaocconomic Status of OtJes 
and Suburbs this item was treated as a proxy variable representing the 
relative success of the city m the legal annexation of outlying territory It 
seemed to be a fairly important factor but it now appears that this was an 
overly simplistic interpretation Nevertheless wc have retained it in the 
present analysis for the sake of comparability with the earlier research 

5 The percentage of the I960 city population found in areas annexed 
bei^*een I9S0 and 1960 This is a direct measure of the annexation factor 
and thus superior to item 4 ft was not available at the time the analysis of 
“The Socioeconomic Status of Otics and Suburbs was conducted but it 
was subsequently employed m the study of Urban Structure and Suburban 
Selcclivily’ I| has been retained in the present analysis since city-suburb 
status comparisons over a number of cities at one point in time fsay, 1 960) 
may merely reflect differential success in annexing high status residential 
areas at the outskirts of cities 

6 The percentage of 1960 housing units in the urbanized area ttial 
Mere built between I9S0 and I960 This new housing" measure was pre 
viously interpreted m Urban Structure and Suburban Selectivity as a sur 
rogate or proxy variable reflecting the recent population growth of the 
entire area wuhm which the city is situated** Again it appears that this 
interpretation was not entirely appropriate but we have kept tc in the 
present analysis for the sake of comparability with earlier results 

What did we learn from previous research employing the above van 
abfes"' We can summanac the results of our earlier work by means of a brief 
quotation from ‘The Socioeconomic Status of Oties and Suburbs 

Sheer age of KtHemcnt has emerged as the best predictor of the direct on of 
City venus-suburb differences m sociocconoimc sutus Older urbanized areas 
tend strongly to possess penpheraf populations of higher soc oeconomic stand 
mg Ihan found m the central cities fhemscives In contrast newer cilies tend to 
contain populations ranking higher on cOucatjon occupation and income than 
the r respective suburbs To some extent these d ffccenccs are also revealed 
wh^n urbanized areas are classifled by size but control of the latter factor does 
not eliminate the apparent importance of age as a factor in res dential struc 
lure-* 

The follow up study — Urban Structure and Suburban Selectivity — 
continued to work with the gross distinction between city and suburbs 

■'* D reel measures of popufation growth a« not posable for urbanized areas but 
JWiv hoasasg is highi} eomIxKd »Hh popUisnoa growth for siamJard torlm/ioj lan 
statiM cal areas. Hence we conce ved new bons ng aa a growth measure 
■'/*</ pp 212 213 
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analysis the MM and M comUncd lypc was dropped in order lo yield a 
matrix of intercorrelalions among the independent variables which was 
of full rank.) 

Tlie Interrelations amon^ the ln(Ie(iriu1ent Vnrialiles 

Some of the 12 variables we have used arc known to be highly correlated 
with each other, especially the complex of age, size, density, and annexa- 
tion. Older and larger places tend to be densely settled and to find annexa- 
tion of new territory difficult because they arc surrounded by established 
incorporated suburbs able to resist pressures in the direction of political 
assimilation by the central city. And there arc undoubtedly other high cor- 
relations between these variables, at least at the zero-order level. In any 
case disentangling the effects of these potential independent variables seems 
to be an eminently worthwhile enterprise. A large part of the prior ex- 
ploratory research on the topic of residential location of the social classes 
has utilized a simple cross-tabular approach, wherein the limited number 
of cases for analysis has prevented the proper exercise of relevant controls.’® 
This chapter therefore depends heavily on the use of regression analysis 
Before we report our results, however, we must (a) clarify the nature of 
the spatial units employed in this study and (b) describe our treatment of 
the dependent variables. 


SPATIAL UNITS OF ANALYSIS 

We have worked throughout this analysis with “urbanized areas." census 
units consisting of (a) politically defined central cities and (b) their 
suburbs and rural-urban fringes. We make no distinction between the 
various subparts outside the ccnual dty limits, as in the work of some other 
investigators.** 


Tlie Nature of the Urbanized Area 


The urbanized area is fundamentally delineated on the basis of popula- 
tion density. It is the physical city, so to speak, in contrast with the legally 
bounded city. It is also not to be confused with the standard metropolitan 
statistical area, a more territonally extensive unit built up of whole towns 


Schnore, The Urban Scene. Chapter 12 
*iSee Joel Smi.h and Herbert Colima, “Another tool, at Socioeeonotr 
tnbutions m Urbanized Arras- (unpublidted mimeographed manusenf 
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not dated) 



spatial Unit* of Anal^ais 

and countjes A brtcf quotation should convey the essential character of 
our unif 

Urbanized areas — Allhougb the nia|or objective of the Bureau of the Census 
in delineating urbanized areas was to provide a better separation of urban and 
rural papulation in the vicinity of the la^r cities, individual urbanized areas 
have proved to be useful statistical areas They correspond to areas called 
“conurbations in some other countries An urbanized area conuins at least 
one city of 30,000 inhabitants or more in 1960, as well as the surrounding 
closely settled incorporated places and anmeorporated areas that meet (he 
criteria listed below An urbanized area may be thought of as divided into the 
central city or cities, and the remainder at (he area, Inown as the urban fringe 
All persons residing in an urbanized area are included in the urban papulation 

For the 1960 Census, urbanized areas were delineated m terms of the census 
results rather than on the basis of information available prior to the Census, as 
was done in 1950 A peripheral zone was drawn around each 1950 urbanized 
area and around cities that were presumably approaching a population of 
50,000 Within the unincorporated parts of (his zone small enumeration districts 
were established, usuallj including no more ihan 1 square mile of land area and 
no more than 75 housing units 

Arrangements were made to include within the utbanized area those enu- 
meration disirieu meeting specified criteria of population density as well as 
adjacent incorporated places Since the urbanized area outside incorporated 
places was defined in terms of enumeration districts, the boundaries for (he most 
part follow such features as roads, sireeis railroads, streams and other clearlv 
defined lines which may be easily identified by census enumerators in the field 
and often do not conform to the boundaries of pohticaf units 

In addition to its central city or cities an urbanized area also contains the 
following types of contiguous areas which constitute its urban fringe 

(1) Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or more 

(2) Incorporated places with less than 2400 inhabitants provided each has a 
closely settled area of 100 housing unrts or mom 

(3) Towns in the New England stales, townships in New Jeney and Pennsyl- 
vania, and counties elsewhere which arc classified as urban 

(4) Enumeration districts in unincorporated territory with a population 
density of 1,000 inhabitants or mote per square mile (The areas of large non 
residential tracts devoted to such urban land uses as railroad yards, factories 
and cemeteries were excluded m computing the populaiion density of an 
enumeration district ) 

(5) Other enumeration distncis m unmccuporaied temtory with lower 
population density provided that they served one of the following purposes 
(a) To eliminate enclaves, 

lb) to close indentations ut the urbaarzzed areas of I mile or less across the 
open end, and 
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(c) to link outlying enumeration dutncts of qualifying density that were oo 
more than IV4 moles from the main body of the urbanize area. 

Contiguous urbanized areas with central cities in the same standard rnetr^ 
politan staibtical area are combined. Urbanized areas with central cities in 
different standard metropolitan statistical areas are not combined, except that 
a single urbanized area was established in the New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey Standard Consolidated Area, and in the Chicago-Northwestern Indiana 
Standard Consolidated Area.** 

One problem that we faced in this analysis Is the existence of a number 
of multiple central cities, including such “twin cities” as Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Allentown-Bethlchem, Pennsylvania. In some phases 
of the present study we combined data for multiple central cities and treated 
them as if they represented a sin^e city. In other parts of our analysis, how- 
ever, we eliminated all multiple central cities and worked only with data 
for 160 urbanized areas with single centra! cities, since there are both 
technical and theoretical grounds for adopting such a decision. 


THE MEASURDlEi>T OF SOaOECO.NOMIC STATUS AND 
THE RESIDEMTAL LOCATION OF “50CLVL CLASSES” 

The use of census sources permits three measures of socioeconoimc 
status: education, occupation, and income. In “The Sodoeconomic Status 
of Cities and Suburbs" we simply compared central cities and suburbs on 
three bases: (a) the proportion of high school graduates among adults 
aged 25 years and older, (b) the proportion of the employed population in 
white-collar occupations, and (c) the median family income. 5 uburb-to- 
diy ratios of these values were then computed and used in a regression 
analysis. We have continued to use these three ratios in this study As a 
fourth indicator, we simply scored each area according to its consistency 
vis-a-vis the three ratios — suburbs consistently higher, a mixed pattern, or 
cities consistently higher. 

la “Urban Structure and Suburban Selectivity" we employed a somewhat 
different approach. Attention was solely confined to educational data, and 
city-versus-suburb comparisons were made on a much more detailed basis 
Our technique is illustrated in Table I, where data for the Detroit urbani«d 
area are employed. 

Table 1 shows the detailed distribution of educational categories for the 

ss U.S. Bureau of the Census. County and City Data Book. 1962 (Washington. D C 
U5. Gosemmenl Printing Office, I962|, pp ui«-xv 
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Tofifr I. I^turaironn! ifala for ifir flrtroU MH>anf»r«I arra, 1960 
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ciiy of Delfoii and fu urbanized area Tlic pcrccnrsfe cf each rubfroup 
found in ihc Cjtj h jinwn, and a «fi« of inJes 'aluet m ihen reported In 
the la« column Tiiu InOce i« formed by di«ding each lubptcwp vaiue 
fcg, 70 8^e for (h«»« «ith no fomtif jchoofcngf h) rhe comparabfe »afuc 
(SOdT) for ihf popuJaiwn iiVen a» a uhofe Ir ui!| be »ecn tint these 
^dex >alucs, which range above and tcio* the ‘etpecled vatue“ of 100. 
lend to (all rcgularl) at we move up the educational ladder Tins (s the pat> 
tern that might he anticipated if the well Inown Durgrvs hypoihesi* is 
fundimcnialty correct — the product of o cjstcmajK sifting and sorting of 
the population according to sivcioccononuc siaiov with higher sntus groups 
progressively more conccncraicd w the suhurht 

Out the outstanding result of our study of Urban Structure and Sub- 
urban Selectivit)” was that there are r/iw basic configurations only one of 
which represents the flurgess pafrern showti in the Detroit case These three 
patterns arc illustrated in Table 2 

I lie Detroit, New YorV show's the expected pattern of regularly descend- 
ing values in the index of ccntraluafion Tucson however, exhibirt precisely 
the opposite piUern, as one goes op the educational scale, the values rise 
from one suKlass to the next rmalty. Los Angeles represents an inter- 
mediate type, m which the fargest indC* vafucs are focimJ at the extremes, 
in the sxry highest and lowest educational classes In “Urban Structure and 
Suburban Selcctivil)" these three configurations were micrprcied as rep- 
reseniing set|ueniial stages in an '‘evolutionary’ cycle, from the Tucson 
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Table 2. Patterns of tlie residential distribution of educational 
classes based on indices of centralization, 1960 


High: 

College: 


Kighest 
Educettensl 
Clutet ere 
Overrepreseoted 
I In the City 


Both Highest 
and Lowest 
Educational 
Classes are 

' Overrepresented 

I Ic the City 


lowest 

Educational 
Classes are 

OverrepresenteS 

in the City 


90 

93 

96 

99 

100 

101 

lOJ 

103 


129 

119 

111 

107 

100 

91 




in Example: 




Los Angeles 


Humber of Areas Hepresentedl 
tf Exaa^le Shewn 




Source: Adapted frao Leo P. Sehnore, Ttie Urban Scene (Hev Torh: 
Tree Press, 1965)i Table I, p.229. 


type, through the Los Angeles type, to the New York type. This is the 
sequence that would appear over time if cities first displayed a concentra- 
tion of the socioeconomic elite at the center, and if they were subsequently 
joined, and ultimately displaced, by the lowest socioeconomic stiaW- ' ® 
used the three “evolutionary stages” as a fifth indicator in the regression 
analysis. Finally, we distinguished between those areas exhibiting the 
Burgess pattern (a la Detroit) and all others. We were thus able to wor 
with six separate but related dependent variables. 


CROSS-TABULAR HNOINGS 

First, we link the results of the present analysis to those previously re- 
ported. Our first question concerned the extent to which different junctiona 
types of city display status differences between city and suburb. Table 3 
shows our first results. The four mrun types of city (manufacturing, diversi- 
fied with manufacturing predominant, diversified with retail trade pre- 
dominant, and retail trade) are quite clearly differentiated, and the differ- 
ences are in the predicted direction. Manufacturing centers show clearly a 
higher suburban status, but this suburban superiority is progressively at- 
tenuated from one type to the next until, in the case of retail-trade centers. 
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Table 3 Proportions of urbanized area* villi higber status popu* 
lations In suburbs, b} functional eloasilieation of central city, 1960 



the Cities themselves show higher socioeconomic status {The two samples * 
shoivn— with Nss200 and N=s 160 respectively — include (a) all those 
urbanized areas (or which I960 data arc available and (b) those with 
single central cities only Both groups show the same patterns 1 

Similarly Tabic 4 compares cities o( different functional classification 
With respect to their positions in terms of the three evolutionary stages 
mentioned above It will be seen that the four mam types of city exhibit 
the predicted differences bfanufactunng cities tend to be chiefly inhabited 
by lower status educational groups Diversified cities show o mixed pattern 
Finally retail trade centers more often exhibit a concentraiion of higher 
status educational groups 

Our second set of questions concerned the itwnM/uc/Mrmg ratio Wc 
divided the urbanized areas into quanilcs on this measure and repeated 
the cross tabular analysis The first results arc presented m Table 5 which 
shows that this measure is a somewhat tess adequate predictor of city- 

Table 4. Breakdown of the three evolutionary stages, by functional 
classification of central city (160 single ceniral cities onty), 1960 
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Table 5. Proportion* of itrhanizctl area* vllh Itlpher »lalu* popu- 
lations in stilmrl)*, liy mantifarturinc ratio In central city, I960 



suburb status diflercnces than the functional classification scheme. The 
higher the manufacturing ratio, the greater the livelihood that suburban 
status measures will be higher than those of the cities. Nevertheless there 
are minimal dilTercnces between the two highest quantiles. 

Similarly Table 6 shows that the manufacturing ratio is a less effective 
predictor of evolutionary stage than the functional classification schense. 
In particular, the two highest quartiles do not show the predicted diff«f‘ 
cnccs in a sharp and unambiguous fashion. Up to this point, then, the fuoe* 
iJonal typology would seem to be superior as a predieiive device. We 
do better, however, to suspend judgment in this matter until we examine 
the results of the regression analysis. We turn now to that phase of the 
Inquiry. 


ltlULTI\'AIlUTE AN.^LYSIS 

Let us begin this section by recapitulating the main proposition in this 
Investigation: the dirt, noise, odors, physical hazards, residenual crowding. 


Table 6. Breakdown of the three evolutionary stage*, by man®* 
factoring ratio of central eiljr (160 single central cities only). I960 
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Ta!)lc 7. Cocflicients of delerminaiion for rfgressiom* inclniling 
and excluding the Forslall classification, for 160 selectetl urbanized 
areas, 1960 


Depenient Varlitle 


Cocfrieient 

Insludieg 

Classification 


Coefficient 
Excluding 
Classlfl cation 


r-Value for 
SIgslfIeaS5% 
of Mffereoce 


Educatlcn Ratio 
Cccupstional Ratio 
InccQe Ratio 
Consistencf Index 
Evolutionary type 
Burgees Index 


.MU 

.110 

•>>25 

.101 

.39l> 


“ite regression excluding tte elasslflcatioo eontsins tRe foU^vlng 
variables: the logaritha of Popnlatloa rite; Age of the Central City; 
variables for Region separating Soutb, Vest, and Borthesst-Sortb Cectrsl 
taPen together; Per Cent of L^rbanlxed Area Population In the Central Catj; 
Per Cent of Popslatlon in Areas Annexed hetveen 1950 and I960; Per Cent 
of Eouslcg Units Built betveen 1950 and 1960; Crest Pepulatioe Ueesitr of 
the Central City, Per Cent of Bousing Units Sound vltb All PlusblBg; 
Kanufacturtnt Rstlo. 5he regression including the elassjfleatien has tS* 
above varltblei plus four dic^ variables Indexing tne five classes In the 
rentall typclegy. lh« eorrelatlon eatrlx of Independent variables for tte 
txtter aodel Is lll-eoodltloned, having a determinant of epproxlBately .OWW’ 
Experience vith our regression program run on a CSC 3600 having a 61t-blt 
Buggeits that the preblea of rounding errors la not easslve In such a elrco* 
stance and the value of the coefficient of determination Is aeeupste to si 


^e 7-value la eeeputed fro* the foUovlng atuation 

let: £S1 he the sub of aquares due to regretston 

Inelndlng the dumles for the elassiflcaties, 
SSS be the ana of aquarea due to regression 

excluding the duaales for the classiftcxtlR®* 
S5R be the sus of squares for the residuals 

excluding the duaales for the classlficstisn- 


for each equation. The higher the manufacturing ratio, the higher the status 
of the suburb in comparison with the central city. 

Two other variables have relatively high and significant beta values fof 
most equations. They are the percentage of housing units classified as 
sound, with all plumbing, and the percentage of the urbanized area's pop'*' 
laUon living in the central city. The results with respect to the first of these 
variables seem to be consistent with the general proposition that higher 
status people arc “driven out” of the central city by unattractive features lO 
the area, in this case higner proportions of unsatisfactory housing units. 

The size and significance of the coefficient for the percentage of the 
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attribute more importance to its high beta values than to the statistical tnis 
pertaining to it, because we believe that the standard errors of the regression 
coefficients are inflated by near-collinearity problems. 

Other variables show occasional large beta values that reach significance. 
The size of the population seems to have an impact on the evolutionary 
type and the Burgess index, but it sboivs no direct effect on the various 
ratio indices. A greater proportion of new housing seems to be infficativ^ 
of “consistency” but shows no marked relationship with the other indic«. 

The percentage of the central city's population that is noawhite exhibits 
surprisingly little partial assodatlon with selective suburbanization, ami 
in the two instances in which its effect is notable — the sign of the relation- 
ship varies, showing a positive association with suburban selectivity for the 
income ratio but a negative one with the Burgess index. 

What do we conclude from Table 8? First, some structural variables 
(size, age. and region) previously found to be related to suburban selec- 
ti^ty now show a rather unimpressive direct effect on the pbenomcao® 
when other variables are controlled. Second, variables conceived as “con- 
trols” (annexation, density, and pcrcenuge of bousing units that are new) 
show little effect on the dependent variable, although they seem to be wewl 
in sorting out the effects of certain other variables. Third, the variable 
that do seem to have a direct effect on selective suburbanization are (a) 
those that we take to indicate the relative uoatiractivenes of the centre 
city to higher status persons (the manufacturing ratio and the percentage e 
housing units classified as sound, wth all plumbing) or (b) those that 
indicate the relative possibility of a location outside the central city fw 
higher status persons (pcrcenuge of the area's population living in 
central city). 


The Second Stage of the Maltivaiiale Anaivsis: Constructing * 
htodel 


From Table 8 we have proceeded to derive a somewhat more complicated 
model than that with which we began the analysis. We would now hold ih^t 
the “structural” characteristics of an urbanized area (i.c., its size, regioii^l 
location, and age) affect the degree to which conditions incompatible wadi 
higher status residence are found in the central city. Variables indicating 
these conditions, in turn, exert a direct effect on selective suburbaniation 
We may begin exploring these ideas by regressing the “intermediate” vx^' 
ables on the “smictural” ones. 


Experience with the prior 


suggested that we have 


quately indexed the regional effects for this more detailed analysis through 
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Table 9. Scoring of daminy variables for regions 




Varidile 


Peglon 

1 

(Sot Deep 
South} 

2 

(Sortb a Vest) 

3 

(Sorth) 






1 

1 


Vest 

1 

1 


Kiddle South 

1 

0 


Deep South 

0 

0 

° 


Structural and Intermediate Variables 

The list of our “stnictural” variables, then, is as follows: region Ir 
region 2, region 3, age, and logarithm of population size. “Tnlcnnediaie 
variables are the manufacturing ratio; percentage of sound housing, 
all plumbing; and percentage of the area's population living in the central 
city. To this list we have added the percentage of the labor force using 
public transportaiioo to get to work. (This variable seemed in keeping 
with the other intermediate ones in that it indicates something of the 
relative costs involved for high-status persons in abandoning the central 
city for the suburbs.) The first two intermediate variables, then, indicate 
the relative desirability of fleeing the central city, whereas the latter two 
indicate the relative possibility of doing so. Table 1 0 presents the regression 
of each intermediate variable on each of the structural ones. 
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region 2. Separation of this remainder into the West versus the northeastern 
and north central region, however, has little utility and is dropped in further 
analysis. 

The parameters for equations recomputed for the modifications suggested 
above are listed in Table 11. This table shows almost no change in the 
values of R- for each equation, and the values of the remaining regression 
coefficients have undergone little change. 

There are two ways of investigating the adequacy with which the param- 
eters in Table 1 1 represent the relationships among all of these variables 


Table 11. Parameters for regression equations for intermediate 
variables on selected structural variables 




Tntenieaiate Variables 






Per Cent PopulatloB 
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.196 
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-.281 
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BeglOB 2 
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.05l> 


Beta 

-.130 


.000 


ReglBB 3 

.120 

.099 



Beta 

.757 

.000 

.000 


8 ef Beta 

.098 

- 



Seta 

.OSS 


.7t0 


S ef Beta 

.067 

.098 

.05II 





-VM 

-.1.95 

S of Beta 

— 

.097 




.I>06 

.<•12 

.558 

.259 


The first way involves examining how well the equations yield the correla- 
tions between intermediate variables and the structural ones not involved 
directly in the equation to predict the intermediate variables themselves. 
The second way involves investigating how well the equations yieli^ the 
intcrcorrelations among the intermediate variables. The pertinent observed 
correlations and those estimated from the equations are presented in Table 
12. We shall return to these differences presently. For the moment we 
simply observe that they are small enough for us to judge the equations to 
comprise an adequate representation of the relationships among the vari- 
ables. 
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TaLIe 13. Parameters for ihe regression of InJcrmeclJate variable* 
on three indices of selective subarhanization 



city's relative attractiveness in terms of minimizing the distance from work- 
place to residence for the occupation and education groups primarily effl‘ 
ployed in manufacturing Jobs. The effects of the remaining two variables 
seem to be rather even over the three indices of selective suburbanization 
and need not be discussed in detail. 

When we inquire into the degree to which the intermediate variables 
account for the correlations among indices, we do not do very well. Tb* 
observed and implied correlations are presented in Table 14 Observed cor- 
relations among the indices are quite high. Only about 10% of the variant 
of the education and occupation ratios is unique to each variable, and about 
90% is common to both. Equations to yield this high correlation must 
necessarily be quite highly predictive of their dependent variables. How are 
we to understand these large differences between observed and implied 
correlations? On the one hand, they tell us little that we could not have 
inferred from the coefficients of determination in Table 13. On the other 
hand, insofar as the three ratio indices can be taken as three measures of 

Table 14. Obsersed correlations among indices of selective 
suburbanization and tliose implied by the model 
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iTibutablc to the aforemwiljoned lateraction of racial segregation with 
segregation by socioeconomic status ) Finally, the effect of age on the 
education and occupation ratios is underestimated. The latter finding seems 
to be consistent with our previous inierpietaiion of selective suburbaniza- 
tion as an evolutionary process, and its exploration is probably better left 
to longitudinal analysis 

A path diagram is a convenient way of summarizing a causally ordered 
model of the kind we have presented *• Figure 1 portrays our model with 
all of the inadequacies discussed above In (his diagram the effect of size 
on selective suburbanization is shown to operate through the quality of the 
housing stock in the central dty and through the extensiveness of the city’s 
boundaries The age of the city operates through its effect on housing 
quality and the character of the public transit system Although the regional 
variables operate through all inlermcdiaie variables, and the most effective 
regional typology vanes from one intermediate vanable to another, the 
most impressive effect is that of location m the Northeast on the manu- 
facturing ratio the focus of our attention throughout this chapter 


co^a.uslo^s 

What can we conclude from this analysts'* First, the functions of a city— 
at feast as indicated by the manufacturing ratio— do make a noteworthy 
difference in the residemiai distribution of social classes The manufacturing 
ratio has been especially useful in disentangling ihe relationships between 
region of location and selective suburbanization 
Second, for (he present problem the detailed Forstall economic typology 
is not as efficient a predictor as the simple manufacturing ratio For our 
purposes nothing is gamed by using the more complex classification system 
(Ocher classificatory schemes, of course might yield quite different results ) 
Third, our attempts to account for the apparent relationship between city 
function and selective suburbanization have led us to a promising iwo-stage 
model of the latter process but a great deal remains to be learned concern 
ing the details of this ‘evolution ” 

Fourth, as frequently happens we arc dealing with an minnsically longi- 
tudinal problem — the spatial sifung and sorting of social classes over time 
—with purely cross sectional data Further research on this topic would 
ideally be posed as a set of historical questions with appropriate data 
indexing the residential re distribution of social classes in relation to the 
city’s tver-changmg siruclurs and f unctions 

Dudley Duncan Palh Anifysi* Sociotog><.al Examples American Journal 
of Sociology Vol 72 (July 1966) pp 1-16 
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Urban Typologies and Political Outputs 


TEnnV N. CLARK 
Unirenity «/ Chicago 


One of the classic debates in the history of science turns around the profwr 
role of t)'pologies in the development of theory. Although in principle the 
very existence of a reasoned typologr ought to imply a set of intenelate 
propositions and the associated conditions under which they hold — that is. 
a theory — not a few observers have been convinced that in practice typo- 
logical construction often distracts attention from the formulation of more 
explicit, more powerful, and more precise propositions. 

Concern for such issues as the relationships between typologies and 
propositions has also beett more acute in the social sciences and parts of iw 
biological sciences than in the physical sciences. Correspondingly the social 
scientist has often been more concerned with the explicit consideration o 
alternative paths to theory construction than his colleagues in the physic^ 
sciences — with the result that social scientists may take pride in thwr 
refinement in rather philosophical issues, even while lamenting the relative 
underdevelopment of their systematic theories.* 

Thus there may well be more than one social scientist who asks, “Why 
devote a volume largely to typologies?” And of these, some percentage will 
reply without going much further than the title that such a volume is not 
needed. More tolerant pessimists mi^t allow that a typological volume 
could be of some service, but that it nevcnheless would represent a funda- 
mental misallocation of scarce resoorces The more vociferous defendants 

* See the discussions in studies by working social scienusls. such as Hans L Zetiefberf. 
On Theory and Venficauon in Sociology (Touwa, N.J . The Bedonnster Pres»' 
J963> and earlier edilituis.- Artlair L. S^achcotnbe. Co<v/raxm/rg S.x-u>J Thrones 
(New York: Harcourt. Brace & World, 19M). Chapters 1 and 2, Robert Dubm. 
Theory Building (New York Free Press. 1969) 

1S2 
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ologically ingenious, typology. It is also perhaps significant that factor 
analysis was the statistical tool employed. 

Given the importance of particular statistical procedures to discussions 
of these matters, we deal with certain methodological and statistical issues 
in the next section. We propose a slightly different perspective on factor- 
analysis techniques from those prevalent in past research, suggesting a more 
important role for them in the development of propositional theory. V\e 
then examine materials dealing with community structure and decision- 
making patterns in a national sample of 51 American communities, in order 
to compare the results of nearly onhr^onal variates with discrete variables 
in various causal systems. 


METHODOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL ISSUES 

Factor-analysis techniques were applied to the census tracts of cities and 
to entire cities almost as early as the development of the techniques them- 
selves. but studies of this sort have mushroomed since the advent of 
speed computers and associated standardized programs.^ It is notable, 
however, that investigations that do little more than replicate earlier studies 
— that is, essentially attempting to fit a typology to a somewhat different 
set of data — far outnumber studies that have gone beyond this level of 
analysis. On the other hand, in the elaboration of more complex models 
researchers have not made frequent use of factor aoal)^^ despite the maoy 
evident advantages. The folklore of social science abounds with siatemoiB 
characterizing factor analysis as. for example, a “sledgehammer approach”* 
or damning it with faint praise: "factor analysis is certainly appropnate for 
some situations, but because of its logical defects it is hard to see how it 
can be fruitfully used in the development of social and psychological 
theory.”* 

* See ihe review* of research tn CarJ-Cunnar lanson, -Some Problems of E£o1og'«| 
Factor Analysis." in Mattel Dogan and Stem RoLian. Eds . Quont!rau\e Ecohp<^[ 
Analysis In the Socuil Sciences (Cambridge. Mass.- M.l.T. Press, 1969), pp 
Janet I_ Abu-Lughod. Testing the Tbeoiy of Social Area Analysis: Tbe Ecology « 
Cairo, Egypt," American Sociological Review, Vo! 34 No 2 (Apnl 1969) pP ” ^ 
211; Philip H Rees. "Residential Patterns in American Cities" (dissertation proposal- 
Department of Geography, University of Chicago, htay 1969). Charles M Boojean. 
The Community as Research Site and Object of Inquiry." m Charles M Bonjew- 
Terry N. Clart, and Robert L Lmebeny, Eds.. Commimirv Poliiics (New Yort 
Free Press. 1971). 

» Dogan and Rokkan, Quanriiashe Ecologscal Analysts, p 300 

« James S. Ckileman, IniroJuction lo AJarheinalK^ar Soctolosry (New York Free Pr«* 
of Glencoe, 1964), p. 21. 
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There IS no doubt some justiRcation (or this criticism, because many 
uninspired studies have done no meax than apply factor amljsis and factor 
analysis nionc to a set of data and baptize ambiguous factors with precise 
tides, exemplifying with admirable clarity what Whitehead referred to as 
the fallacy of misplaced concrcfcnesj 

Perhaps the sources of some o! the difhculnrs and inisundcrstandinp are 
the occasionally inllated claims made for factor analysis by us devotees — 
claims that, when obviously unrealized have incited overly critical reactions 
from other users and observers Then too, as recently as a decade ago the 
time involved in simply proceumg the data for any procedure ns computa- 
tionally demanding as factor analysis was considerable And, with such a 
Sizable investment in a pariicular procedure, it is understandable that if 
meager results emerged, disappointment might be great 

The times and technology, however, have changed radically Contempo- 
rary computer technology has made numerous sophisticated variations of 
factor analysis, not to mention other procedures, both simple and mexpen- 
«ive Correspondingly it is also fat simpler to use a wide range of statistical 
tethniques with minimal computafional problems The more exacurtg, de- 
mands are now made not on (he iechni<(ues but on the researcher himself, 
who no longer can hope to base an enure career on a profound understand 
ing of the computational routines of one or two statistical procedures Most 
social scientists will have to diversify their siaiistical repertoire considerably 
If they are not to become hopelessly antiquated in the years ahead And 
I ictor analysts icchniqucs. in eoniuncitm h//A other staiisiicai proretfurej, 
arc likely to be used more widely as their strengths and limitations become 
more generally recognized ’ 

If there IS tn the social sciences any single statistical approach that cur- 
rcnily warr-ints application cl the tern? fad ’ it is some variation of “causa} 
analysis ’ • Although a number of statistical procedures arc amenable to 

*The application of facior-analysiv tcthB«iue» (« probed in detail In a forthcoming 
volume by Duncan hfacRae and m Rudolph Fummela Aff’hni Fertar 
(tvannon III NonhwcHnn Univeruiy rrtn, 1970) I am grateful to boih of them 
for making iheir maieriaU availabte while Uill in draft toim 

Brian S U Berry s article "An fnduciive Approach «o the Reponalieation of Bco 
nom c Development ^ in Norion Olnvborg. Ed «n Crogropfiy and Econom e 

(Chicago University of Chicago Ere« 1960) pp 7S~107 is a sinking 
«*rly analysis comhimns eanonfeaf vaifaies *nh regression dis-cnminani function 
aitalysH and other procedures 

*Thc causal inlcrprelalion of regression argued by Herman Wold in Demand Analius 
(New rork John Witey & Sonv Ine 195 JJ was mflueniul m economics The eisays 
coliccied by JJerhcrl Simon in MoJth o/ Hfiai (New York John Wiley & Sons Inc 

l’J7) Parti were imporiani for sociologiMs and psycholofivis as wa» ihc study by 
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causal interpretation, it is variations of regression analj'sis that have most 
often provided the foundation for more elaborate developments. There 
has been extensive analysis of the purely statistical aspects of regression 
models, and many observers have advocated their more general applicadon. 
Certain critics of such models, however, have pointed to the sometimes 
egregious disparities between the statistical assumptions on which the use 
of models is predicated and the actual state of much social science data* 
Given the classical model 


y=:X^ + t 

where y is a vector of observations on the regressand. X is the matrix of 
observations on the regressors, p is the vector of coefficients, and e is the 
vector of residuals, least squares regression leads to estimates of the regres- 
sion coefficients as 


b = {X’X)-*Xy 

where b is the vector of regression coefficients.*" 

As interdependence among the elements of X increases, the correlation 
matrix (Af'A') approaches singularity, and the x-elements of the inverse 
matrix (X'X)-\ following the dramatic statistical expression, cxpl^s- 
This is the problem that the Norwegian econometrician Ragnar Frisch 
baptized multicollinearity.'* Perfect linear dependence of the elements of 
X implies singularity of (X'X) and an Indeterminate set of estimates for *• 
Complete linear dependence is not common, but. as it is approached, the 
estimates of p become increariugly unreliable, as shown by larger standard 
errors. And when influenced by measurement error (which the classical 

Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Infrrrnrvs in Konexperimrntal Fesearxh (Chapfl 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1961). which was also read bj 
political scientists. Articles by Blalock in miraerous social science journals ba« 
diffused these basic ideas, as have aniclea by Oth Dudley Duncan, especially ■P*'" 
Analysis: Sociological Esamples,” Ameriran Journal of Sociology. Vol 72 (Jou 

1966) . pp. 1-16, drawing heavily on the work of Sewall WrighL The works ot 
Raymond Boudon, including L'analjje mothemauque ties laits sociaux iPans PI®"- 

1967) , and V. Capecchi, in Quality and Quantity, have been influential on the 
Continent. 

» For example. Donald J Boguc. S. Frank Camereili. Leo A. Goodman, and that con- 
noisseur of the fourfold ubie, Paul F. Lazarsfeld In this chapter we do not aitemp' 
to deal with cnTicisms of scabng of data, qualitative \anables. and other issues sl‘ 
being debated 

I® For standard presentations see Arthur S Coldberger, Economelric Thtory (N®* 
York: John Wiley 4. Sons, Inc.. 1964). Chapter 4, and J Johnston. Economttoc 
Methods (New York: McGraw-HJl Book Co. Inc. 1963). Chapter 2 and 
It See Rapiar Frisch, Sialisiical Confluence ^nofysii by Means ol Complete 
Sion Systems (Oslo: University Economics Inaitule, 1934) 
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ables in A". This procedure was employed by Stone as early as 1945” and 
suggested in 1957 by Kendall in his widely used text,” but it has attracted 
no more than a handful of followers.” The essential problem with this 
solution is that although orthogonaloation k a delightful way of meeting the 
basic assumptions of the regression model, the substantive meaning of the 
orthogonal variates may or may not be transparent. 

Qose to the problem of interdependent elements of the X matrix, of 
course, lies the actual selection of elements to be included in X. The most 
direct solution to multicollinearity is simple deletion of highly intercor- 
related variables. Although judicious deletion and simplicity in a model are 
always desirable, there are few systematic criteria that can be applied to 
indicate the "appropriateness” of any particular model. We need more 
precise specification of the specification problem.’* 

This juncture between statistical techniques, substantive theory, and em* 
pirical methods remains, to a most unfortunate degree, an intellectual no 
man’s land. The literature bearing on such problems is fragmentary and 
superficial; the relative advantages of alternative solutions have been in- 
sufficiently explored. One purpose of this chapter is to provide an examina- 
tion of the comparative advantages of different types of causal model. 


THE 51 COMMUNITIES STUDY 

We have raised these methodological issues in order to understand bet- 
ter the causes and consequences of community decision-making patterns 
A volume and a series of earlier papers elaborated the theoretical back- 

15 J. R. N. Slone, 'TTie Analysis of Market Deniand," loumal of the Royal Sratisiical 
Society, Vol. 108 (1943), pp. 286-382 

i*M O. Kendall, A Course in AIuMxanate Analysis (New York- Hafner. 1957). 
pp. 70-75. See also M. G Kendall and Alan Stuart. The Adtanced Theory of Sia- 
lislics (London; Charles Griffin; New York; Hafner. 1947, 1966), Vol 2. pass"”' 
Vol. 3, pp. 496-500 These aothon lake up orthogonal polynomials and trace the 
discussion back to a paper by R. A. Fisher in 1921. 

It See, however, Douglas P. Ewy, *T)iniensKMis of Social Conflict in Latin America." 
in Louis H. Masoiti and Don R. Bowen. Rtols and Rebellion (Beverly Hills, Calif : 
Sage Publications, 1968), pp 301-336, Kevin R. Cox, 'Voting m the London Sub- 
urbs: A Factor Analysis and a Causal ModeL” m Dogan and Rokkan. Eds , Qaann- 
taiire Ecological Analysis, pp. 343-370; and Bernard Lander. Edgar F Borgana, 
Roland Chilton, and Robert A Gordon. “Cominunicalions." American Sociological 
Renew. Vol 33. No 4 (August 1968), pp 594-620 

>» I am grateful to the University of Chicago econometricians Zvi Gnliches. Henn 
Theil, and Lester Telser for their suggesuve remarks and access to several unpub- 
lished studies bearing on the specification problem. 
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ground out of which the current empirical analysis emerges, and hence we 
limit our presentation to the essentials bearing most directly on the data 
at hand Our general strategy has been to test a senes of general formu- 
lations and propositions relating commuouy-struclure chaiactcnsucs to de- 
cision-making patterns and to sudi dectsional outputs of communities as 
urban renewal and gosernmental budget expenditures One of our most 
important general formulations is the following 

The greater the horizontal and vertica] di(Icreniiation in a social system the 
greater the difTcrcnliation between potential clues the more decentralized the 
decision making structure, whtch without the estsWishment of mtc|nitivc 
mechanisms leads to less cooidination between sectors and a lower level of 
outputs™ 

Numerous middle lc\cl propositions deriving from tins general formula- 
tion have been tested and supported to varying degrees by the available 
evidence** Although some analysis has been completed on data from 18 
New England communities.” from the published results of 166 case studies 
of decision making in Amencan commoniucs and from J8 communities 
Id Yugoslavia and 17 more in France/* most empirical investigation to 
date has been based on a national sample of SI American communities 
Tltc communities range from 50 000 to 750 000 in population and are dis 

espeeiaUy Clark CommunSiy SfraOumnui Derwon 'Hohng Chapier* 1-5 
*''lbid p 92 

*• Terry N Clark, “Community Structure Oeciuon Makmf Budget Expenditures 
and Urban Jtenewal in 5J Amencait Comrmiruiies." Ammcan 5ocio(oj>iru/ /teufM 
Vol 33 No 4 (August 1968) pp 576 593 and A Compataiive Study Of Com 
itiuniiy Structures and Leadewhip" paf*' presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Poliiical Science Associalron New York August 1569 
*•1 Ruth Moser Correlates of Deeiston Making in Eighteen New England Commu 
nities" (unpublished Masters essay Department of Sociology University of Chicago 
1968) 

Terry N Clark William KomWom Harold Bloom and Susan Tobias D sciplme 
Method Community Structure and Decision Making The Role and Luniiations of 
the Sociology of Knowledge " 5r««»fefi*r Vol 3 No 3 (August 1968) 

pp 214-217 A Crili<ioc of this approach and of this art cle is Nelson W ToUby 

Pluralism in the Study of Community Power or Erthn ng before Etrllarung in 
t^isunsozMogii " Tfie Amerieon SivnAogai Vol 4 No 2 (May 1969) pp 118 
122 

** Terry N Clark, Peter Jambrek iantz Xerossefc and William Kornblum Com 
munny Decision Mokmg )n Yugoilayta {Epbtpia Uibanisncru Insiuut 1967) In 
tcrnational Conference on Comrnunity Decision Making Urban Research Sews 
Vor 3 No 4 (December 23 1968) ri I and 2 Oiarfes Roig Chnsiran Wmgasson 
and Pierre Kukawka. Social Siruciure and Local Power Siniciure m Urban Areas 
Analysis of 17 French Townships TUe New Altania Vol 1 No 2 (Winter 1970) 

PP 6S-84 
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tributed in 22 diflerent states; ihe largest cities in the country arc excluded, 
but such cities as San Francisco, Boston, and New Orleans are included, 
as arc smaller independent cities and metropolitan suburbs. The sample 
thus presents a considerable ran^ of most of the some 400 variables avail- 
able for each — drawn from such published sources as the U.S. Census, 
federal urban renewal and public health reports, and The Municipal Ye^ 
Book, as well as interviews with II key informants in each community 
conducted by a field representative of the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Chicago. 

Details concerning the field research and interview schedules have been 
reported elsewhere and will be passed over rapidly here.-* The most im- 
portant result of the interviews for purposes of the present analysis was an 
index of deceniralizalhn of decision-making. The index was constructed 
from the results of what we termed the “ersatz decisional method.” 
issue areas were studied: mayoral elections, urban renewal, antipoverty 
programs, and air-pollution control. For each issue area a senes of 
lions was posed, inquiring essentially: 

1. \Vho initiated action on the issue? 

2. Who supported this action? 

3. Who opposed this action? 

4. What was the nature of the bargaining process; who negotiated with 
whom? 

5. What was the outcome? Whose views tended to prevail? 

The 20-cell matrix based on cross-classifying the issue areas by the deci- 
sional stages was used to construct the index of decentralization. It incor- 
porated two concepts: participation, the number of persons involved m 
decision-making; and overlap, the extent to which actors in one issue were 
the same in other issue areas, as follows: the number of actors named by 

-s Clark, “J1 American CommuD>lies.~ atm contains detaitnl refertnees W 4an 
sources for the discrete variables, discussion of mdex construction, and references to 
the earlier literature that are almost totally absent from this chapter. The interested 
reader might well examine it as be reads this Kapler. The quantitative finding* re- 
ported earlier are not exactly the same as those presented here, for though the noo- 
Iransformed data were close to normal, certain iransformauons were used in the 
present analysis to approximate normally more closely, log transformations having 
been applied to ihe following variabtes- civil voluntary orgarazations (t'l. g'"''*' 
budget expenditures (Z,) and urban renewal e;^ndilures (Z, ) In each case OOl 
was added to make the variable positive before applying the transformation Trans- 
/ormafions were also applied to ifce fetors as follows; log transformauofts ro f»'' 

tors 5 and 12; square transformations to factors 8 and 13 In each case 4 00 wa* 
added to make the variable posiUve before applying the iransformanons The figur® 
for variance explained arc corrected for the number of degrees of freedom 
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out inlormanls as panicipaung m each issue area was summed, bnl actors 
were counted only^once even il they were named 
a single issue area or m didereot issue areas, this f gute was '’J 

numte ot issue areas present m Ihe emnraonily, because m some commu 
„rrone Zhe ,„ur Ls no. present The mmimuni score thus obtained 
was 3 25, the maxittium 9 38, and Ihe mean 6 79 „„,„l,2auon 
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lined in the last secuon We '»”P"' . ej „ Baal set of equauoiis 

analyses on dilterenl sets ol ^ ,„aL impotianl but empiti- 

including variables that were either ,,^,^aak, or m a few cases, 

cally weak, empirically importaat P" * -Theoteucally imponaat • in 
both iheoielically and empirically impr^ant neoieu , 

this conlcrt refers to the earlier body o pr pos „„p^iation uifft m- 
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was explained With the index o t d „ 5 nd,ture per capita and 60% 

of the federal and local urban «^^X'^„d.mres pSr capita were 
ot the total community governmental Buage t 
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explained. The results were presented by using both path analysis and a 
system of regression equations *• 

From the standpoint of the total amount of variance explained, as well 
as the testing of several interesting propositions, the results were satisfac- 
tory, even gratifying. But because of some of the issues touched on in the 
last section, it seemed useful to replicate the study by using variations of 
the same basic models. 


FACTOR SCORES VERSUS INDIVIDUAL VARIABLES 

It was possible to examine changes in the models using a different set 
of variables by replacing the discrete variables with factor scores for each 
of our 51 communities derived from the factor analysis of American cotn- 
munities completed by Berry.*^ The score on each of Berry's factors was 
punched for each of the 51 communities. Although the 14 factors were 
orthogonal for all American communities with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, they were slightly intercorrelated for our 51 communities (see Table 
1). We expected that comparison of the results from the two procedures 
should be interesting from a number of standpoints: 

1. The factor scores supply a check on the extent to which the variables 
most useful in explaining variations in each of the dependent variables 
were in fact included in the models based on discrete variables. With 0 >er 
400 discrete variables as candidates for inclusion in a model, systematic 
comparison of alternatives proves lo be exuemely useful. A priori one 
would expect the factor scores to explain more variance in each of the 
dependent variables than most sets of discrete variables since they emerged 
from a more systematic procedure for including elements of the large ma- 
trix of socioeconomic variables than almost any nonorthogonal and non- 
exhaustive selection of elements from the matrix. (Nevertheless, we must 
recall that Berry started with cmly 97 variables for each community, thus 
excluding, for example, our religious variables, government-structure char- 
acteristics, and, naturaUy, the information about decision-making patterns.) 

2. Use of the nearly orthogonal factor scores as variables in a causal 
model considerably alleviates the problem of mullicollinearity. With a 

5»The path diagrams were not pobluhed in Qark. “51 American Communities.- 
They may be obtained by writing to die author at the Department of Sociology. 
University of Chicago. Chicago. Ulinob 60637, or by consulung an expanded and 
nvised edition of the article m Boojean. dark, and Lineberry. Eds, Cominunin 

See Chapter 1 in this volume. 
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limited number of cases, more variables can be included in a model with- 
out the corresponding bias in coeflicients that normally results from the 
use of discrete variables. If the variables arc completely orthogonal, they 
can be added to, or deleted from, a model without seriously affecting the 
coefficients of the remaining variables. 

3. The use of the factor scores provides an opportunity to replicate the 
earlier models insofar as factors correspond to the discrete variables used 
previously. Results that consistently emerge from one type of analysis to 
the next are more firmly supported than those in any single analysis. 

4. The new models might disclose new variables that were not included 
in earlier analyses. Even if future analyses were based on discrete variables 
rather than factor scores, one or more individual variables could be se- 
lected to represent the most interesting aspects of the newly isolated vari- 
ables. 

5. It is possible to evaluate the potential importance of including m * 
model variables that were not part of the matrix (in this case of 97 soci^ 
economic variables) but were originally used to complete the factors. 
can thus obtain a general picture for assessing the importance of different 
categories of variables (e.g., socioeconomic versus governmental charac- 
teristics). 

These considerations do not imply of course that factor analysis should 
be used to replace discrete variables in general, but they do imply that the 
elaboration of models with various combinations of individual variablB 
and factor scores is a suategy that might profitably be pursued. Estn if 
one decides against using any factor scores in eventual causal models, ex- 
perimenting with them at an earlier stage provides a useful basis of com- 
parison for further work. Factor scores arc hke aerial photographs, which 
do not always provide the necessary detail for fine analysis but neverthe- 
less afford a useful typology of the landscape. 


COMPARISON OF EMPIRICAL FINDLNGS 

In this section we examine and compare in turn the models based on 
discrete variables and on (actor scores used to explain each of the five de- 
pendent variables at each stage of the system: membership in civic volun- 
tary organizations, reform-government characteristics, decentralization of 
decision-making, urban renew'al expenditures, and general budget expen- 
ditures. There is a table and a figure for each of the dependent variables, 
summarizing the results for each of the two types of models Each table 
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includes zero-order correlations and path coefficients (standardized tc^^ 
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Activities in Gvic Voluntary Organizations 

This variable, operationalized as the number of members in the League 
of Women Voters per capita in the community,*® was explained by the 
same type of variable in both the discrete-variable and the factor-score 
models. As shown in Figure 1 and Table 2, the median educational level 



of the community as a discrete variable, and factor 2, status, were by fat 
the most important single variables in each model (median educauon and 
status correlated .809). There was a moderately strong negative zero-order 
relationship between population size and civic activities in each model, 
but in both cases it was diminished when other variables were introduced. 


Reform Government 

Some interesting differences emerged between the two models m expla’t'* 
ing the presence of what are generally referred to as reform-government 
characteristics; professional city manager, nonpartisanship, and at*large 

*®See ihe rationale for this procednre, and (he discussion of the League of WomW 
Voters, in Frederick W. Win. Ed, Future Directions In Commumly Poner Fc 
search- 4 Colhxjuium (Berkeley. Calif.- Insbtute of Governmental Studies. Univer- 
sity of CaJifomU, Berkeley. 1971) 
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Tnhie 2. Correlations anil palli cnelTirients Hitli civic voluntary 
activity (V) as tlie itependcnt variable 
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elections (see Figure 2 and Tabfe 3) Education was the only significant 
variable in the discrete variable model, where it showed both zero-order 
and path coefficients over 60 When factor scores were used instead the 
Xc’fal yartance explained teas J7 instead of 4555, but the significance of 
individual variable was not as clear as it was m the discrete variable 
model 
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The two most unportanl factors were factor 5. log recent pop^auon 
growth (positively), and factor 7, foreigo-boro populatioo (oeptively)- 
Surprisingly, factor 2, status, even (hough it showed a aero-order relaoon* 
ship of .809 with the discrete variable ^ucaiioo and of .447 with refonn 
government, was not significant in the regression model. We know from 
more detailed analysis that these variables indicate different aspects of the 
new, middle-size cities disproportionately concentrated in the western pan 
of the United States, but the use of factors instead of discrete variables does 
not seem to add much clarification to the relationships here. 

The Decision-maldDg Straelore 

In the discrete-variable model there was a sizable positive zero-order 
correlation between decentralization and population size, but it disappearc*^ 
when other variables were introduced. Most important were measures of 
structural differentiadon in two different institutional areas: diversification 
in the economic sector and refonn-gpvemmcnt characteristics in the fO" 
litical sector (see Figure 3). In both cases the more differenuated insuto- 
tional structures led to more decentralized patterns of deasion-makuJg 

As shown in Table 4. the total amount of variance explained in the dis- 
crete-variable model (46% ) was roughly similar in the fa«or-score model 
(42%), but the differences between the two were illuminating The zero- 
order relationship between the size factor and decentralization was not as 
strong as that between the discrete variable of population size and decen- 
tralization, and the zero-order relationship was not attenuated in the causal 
model; on the contrary, it was slightly increased. 
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TaWe 3. Correlations and path coefficients vith index of reform 
government (W) as the dependent variable 
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The only factor significantly related to decentralization in the causal 
model was factor 12, military installations, which led to more centralized 
patterns of decision*making. Observers of radical political persuasion 
no doubt interpret this finding as firm evidence of the maliciousness of the 
military-industrial complex and of the extent to which its tentacles reach 
into the hearts of small, innocent communities throughout the land. 

Alternatively, the finding might be subsumed under several more gen- 
eral ideas. Communities specialized in military activities might be seen as 
the converse of economically diversified communities, in which case con- 
centration in military activities would be simply one form of economic 
specialization. Despite the useful measures of specialization in different 
types of economic activity which emerged from the factor analysis, no one 
factor was close to what has traditionally been referred to as economic 
diversification. Indeed the absence of this variable may account for the 
higher path coefficient from the size factor to decentralization than 
the case in the discrete-variable model. Without any measure of economic 
diversification in the factor-score model, the coefficient for military instal- 
lations might well be higher, one might think, than it would be if ^ 
measure had been included. But the difference would still probably not b« 
especially great, as the zero-order correlation between economic diversifica- 
tion (adapted from Nelson) and the military-installation factor was only 
—.171. 

Following a second altemaiivc interpreuiion, one might imagine mili- 
tarily specialized communities as being small and thus not endowed wi* 
many alternative potential elites. However, the correlation of size with ih- 
military-installation factor was only —.137. 





Table 4. Correlations and path roefTtrienls ^*ilh «leccntralize<l 
dctision-ntaking structure (Y) as the dependent >arlable 
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A third possible interpretation is that the military communities were dis- 
proportionately located in authoritarian southern towns; but the correla- 
tion between a dummy variable for the southern region of the United States 
and the military factor was — .235- 

Finally, when the regression for the discrete-variable model shown w 
Table 4 and Figure 3 was rerun with the military factor 12 included, factor 
12 was more than statistically significant (F = 5.15). Perhaps the military 
is a pernicious influence on democracy! 

But if the presence of military' installations leads to moderately more 
centralized patterns of decision-making, the effects of reform government 
are far stronger; zero-order correlations and path coefficients of roujWy 
—J were found in both the discrete-variable and the factor-score models. 
Reform government considerably decreases participation in community 
decision-making; in both models reform government was the strongest of 
any variable leading toward centralization. 

Urban Ilene>«al 

The pictures presented by the two models for the explanation of urban 
renewal (per capita expenditures) were perhaps complementary but in 
any case somewhat different (see Figure 4). Neither model was pafucu* 



Talilc 5 . Correlauoiis and pa!l» coeflicirnts witli url>an renewal 
etpetiilitnres (Zi) oa the depenilent variable 
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larly robust: the discrete-variable model explained 37?c, and the factor- 
score model 26%, of the variance in urban renewal (see Table 5). The 
three significant discrete variables were population size, community povertj 
(percentage of families with incomes below $3000), and the percentage 
of the population that was Roman Catholic. All were positively related to 
urban renewal expenditures. In the factor-score model the only two sig- 
nificant factors (both negatively related to urban renewal) were factor 3. 
stage in life cj’cle (generally the new suburbs with young couples), an 
factor 5, population growth (the more rapidly growing communities). The 
two models thus complement one another to the extent that they indicate 
the variables leading to higher urban renewal expenditures on the one 
hand and to lower expenditures on the other. 

A recent study of urban renewal in 582 American communities by Al- 
ford and Aiken suggested that the age of a community is a major detemu- 
nant of the size of its urban renewal expenditures.** We therefore added tbe 
year in which each of the communities reached 10,000 in population to 
the discrete-variable model and found, as had they, that it was reasonably 
important. The size of the Roman Catholic population remained the stroof 
est single variable, but the age of the community was second most im* 
portant — and it displaced poverty and population size, which were not 
statistically significant when community age was included. The interpret** 
tion of Alford and Aiken, however, that the age and the size of a comnW' 
niiy — their two most important explanatory variables — are indicators of 
the number of centers of influence in a community seems to be highly ques- 
tionable, as our measure of centralization of decision-making was not even 
Statistically significant in either the factor-score or the discrete-variable ver- 
sions of this regression. Furthermore, as we pointed out, population size 
also was not significant in our basic discrete-variable mode! with coroiw*' 
nily age added. Community age is not a particularly saiisfjmg variable 
from an analytical standpoint; it would seem to act as a surrogate for other 
unmeasured variables that may well be more important: the existence of 
a stable political machine, widespread dilapidated housing, or eastern urban 
progressiveness are three possibilities The probing of these particular rela- 
tions, however, must be left to tbe future 


Governmental Budget Expenditares 

The discrete-variable model also seemed to be more satisfactory than 
the factor-score model for explaining ^vemmental budcei expenditures 

*> Robert R Alford and Ntichael Aiken. “Coramunity Stniciure and MobilizamW 
The Case of Urban Renewal" (onpablKhed paper. Depanmeni of Sociology- 
versity of Wltconiin, not dated) 
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Table 6. Correlations anil path coefficients with general 
expenditures (Zj) as the dependent variable 
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a concentration of military installations in a community for its decision- 
making structure: communities with sizable military installations have 
more centralized patterns of dcciuon-making. Moreover, the relationship 
did not appear to be a mere artifact of economic specialization, population 
size, or regional location. 

The third advantage of factor scores is that they provide a convenient 
means of replicating relationships. And when replication is especially 
needed — because of high multicollincarity, a small number of cases, or for 
other reasons — orthogonal variates arc especially useful. Because of factor 
ambiguity, there m.iy not be a direct correspondence between a theoreti- 
cally interesting discrete variable and every factor, but with close corre- 
spondence, positive replication wth a different mix of variables augments 
the importance of consistent results. A number of findings from the dis- 
crete-variable analysis were replicated reasonably directly in the factor- 
score analysis. The importance of high-status community members for 
active civic voluntary associations was consistent. Reform-government 
structures were strongly associated with more centralized patterns of com- 
munity decision-making in both analyses. They also consistently led to 
higher budget expenditures. 

Finally, the use of orthogonal variates deriving from some type of factor 
analysis permits observations about the overall importance of broad classes 
of variables. Perhaps the most consistent picture of this sort that emerged 
was the continuing importance of nonsocioeconomic variables in the ex- 
planation of governmental outputs. Socioeconomic characteristics play a 
fundamental role, but the form of government and the pattern of decision- 
making remain independently important factors in explaining the forms 
and the quantities of political outputs- 

Although we conclude by lisliog the advantages of nearly orthogonal 
variates for causal modeling, clearly these remarks should in no way be 
seen as suggesting their general substitution for discrete variables. At every 
stage in this chapter we have included a model composed completely of 
discrete variables, and if an adjacent model composed primarily of nearly 
orthogonal variates also has been displayed, it is not to argue for the un- 
mitigated use of nearly orthogonal variates. In this particular case the fac- 
tor-score models would seem to be most useful as intermediate rather than 
final, steps in the analysis. There are advantages to both precise distortion 
and model muddling; used together, the two can be mutually complemen- 
tary. 
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IS understandable Census data arc seldom comparable The numbers and 
t)pes of variables provided for alics of different size classes, the census 
definition of a city or metropolitan area, the census year, and the quality 
of census data all vary from country to country 
To make matters worse, analyses of regional and national systems of 
cities arc usually undertaken with slightly different purposes in mind m 
different countries These purposes are m turn reflected by the mix of vari- 
ables and the rclauve size of cities contained within each study For ex- 
ample, Hodge was interested m idenufying structural dimensions related 
to the development of all incorporated urban centers, regardless of popula- 
tion size, m a particular region, with the specific aim of using them as ex- 
planatory vanables for predicting the growth or decline of urban centers. 
Berry has attempted to identify the basic structural dimensions of an urban 
system by using as wide a range of variables as possible for cities of 10 000 
or more inhabitants m 1960 as an empirical foundation for the develop- 
ment of urban and regional development theory * The purposes of Moser 
and Scoic s analysis of British urban centers* and of Ahmad's study of In* 
dian cities* are simitar to those of Berry's study Yet Moser and Scott in- 
cluded only Cities whose populations exceeded 50,000 m 1951. whereas 
Ahmad used a different mix of variables for cities wiih more than 100,000 
inhabitants m 1961 

Since different variables have been included in the various studies it is 
impossible to establish a precise quantitative evaluauon of the similarities 
between resulting factor structures* Instead comparisons must be made 
on ihe basis of identifying the dimensions that appear to summarize com 
mon relationships m different analyses This is the approach used by 
Hodge • 

Studies that attempt to idcnufy common factor structures in different 
analyses arc searching for facloria! inxanance To date attempts at mea- 
suring factorial invariance in urban analysis have b«.cn undertaken more 
successfully by investigators working at the intracity rather than the inter 
city, level * This situaiion is not surpnsing, for in spiic of problems in data 
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comparability, at the intracity level of analysis there is a set of wcll-defincil 
hypotheses concerning variations in the socioeconomic structure of indi* 
victual cities and an outiine of the conditions necessary (o produce a par- 
ticular factor structure.*" 

Usually at least three common faetois emef|e from studies of individual 
cities in most industrialized nations: the well-known social area dimen- 
sions of economic, family, and ethnic status,*' There is now some evidence 
that these dimensions may also be common to studies of national city sys- 
tems that incorporate into their analyses a wide range of census character- 
istics.*' Hodge has shown that, in addition, economic (employment) and 
cultural (ethnic) characteristics are statistically independent at the inter- 
city, as well as the intracity, level of analysis, and Berry CDnhrms this in 
Chapter 1. Nevertheless no well-defined hypotheses have yet been formu- 
lated concerning the basic structural dimensions of urban centers in the 
aggregate. 

A useful beginning for comparing the basic structural dimensions of two 
or more systems of cities more formally is analysis of Canadian and Amer- 
ican urban centers. The simitarily between these two countries reduces 
the problem of identifying the common dimensions of urban siniciurc. 
Both arc advanced economically and have over three-quarters of their pop- 
ulations Jiving in urban places. The two countries arc adjacent, and a con* 
UauaJ How of people, goods, and ideas passes across their ccunmon border. 
In each a significant minority group must be taken into consideration in 
any study of urban differentiation. In both countries a comprehensive 
scries of census characteristics are available for urban centers of 10,000 
Of more inhabitants for (he same general penod. A complete American 
census was undertaken in 1960. and a complete Canadian one in 1961. 
Moreover, several studies have independently examined the structural di- 
mensions of Canadian and American cities at about the same point in 
time, and their results are now available. One of these is Berry’s study. 
Another is a recent analysis of Canadian urban dimensions, the resuits of 
which are discussed ia the next section of this chapter and compared with 
those obtained by Berry. 

Geography Research Paper No. U6 {1969). Frank l_ Sweeiser. “Faclor Siniciure 
as ecological Siruciurc in Heltifiki and Boston," Acta Sociahgicii, Vot S (1965), 
pp. 205-225. 

'* Brian J. L. Beny snJ Philip It. Rees, The Fatiotial Ecology of CalcuiU." T/if 
Aniffican /ournal o/ Sotiolog). Vot. 74 (1969). pp. 465-469. 

"Esbref Sheviy aoJ Wendell Bell. Social Area Aadysri tSunford, CaliT.: SUn- 
toTi Universily Press. 1955). 

Berry. Chapter t of ihis volume; ttaJdeii and Borgatu. American Ci'riej. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC DIMENSIONS OF C\NADLVN CITIES, 1961: 
A NEW PEUSFECTIVE 

Since the results of a multaariatc analysis rcHcct the data selected and 
the observation units used, ii is appropriate to turn first to a discussion of 
the variables, the observation units, and the analytics that were employed 


The data can be conveniently divided into three groups: (a) the eco- 
nomic variables, (b) the cultural variables, and (c) the spatial locators. 
Both the economic and the cultural variables were drawn from the 1961 
Canadian census The data were analyzed twice, first with a complete set 
of 95 variables and next wuh a reduced set of 84 vanable- after nine of 
the spatial locators and two others were deleted because of staiisucaj re- 
dundancy A list of the variables used in the analysis is provided to Appea 

Tlie economic variables include measures of income level and distribu 
lion Income level and distnbution were measured in this study by average 
family income and by the proportion of families whose incomes were un- 
der (a) under $4000. (b) $4000 to $6000. and (c) $6000 to SIOOOO 
proportions of families wuh incomes below $1000 
or $2000 and over $10,000 arc too few and the income levels of single 
persons too erratic to serve as reliable economic indicators The median 
value of owner-occupied single detached houses was included to supple- 
ment the income measures 

The level and distribution of income arc affected directly by the occupa- 
tion structure and employ-raent level, and indirectly by the population age 
roraposiUon, dependency ratio, and education level These charactensucs 
emse ves, however, are aiTecied by migration and populauoa growth 
rates, which reflect income and economic opportumues Measures of all of 
these characteristics were therefore mcluded m the economic data set 
Twenty-three occupauon categories were included m an effort to iden 
tify ernes whose labor forces rely heavily on pnmary activiues like farm 
mg. logging, fishing and mmiug, as well as on secondary and ternary 
funcuons like manufactunng, transportauem and trade Labor-force par 
ticipation rates were measured by the male labor force in each city as a 
percentage of all males 15 years old and older and by the male to female 
labor force ratio ^ 

The growth of cities was measured as the index of population growth 
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in J921-194J and 1941-J961; by the proportion of dwellings constructed 
in 1920-1945, 1946-1959, and 1959-1961; and by the proportion of the 
total number of immigrants who entered Canada in 1921-1940, 1941- 
1950, and 1951-1960. 

Tbirty-lwo cultural variables were included in the analysis because of the 
culiurai diversity of Canadian cities. These cultural variables measure in- 
herited population characteristics (Canadian region or foreign country of 
birth, mother tongue, and religion) rather than achieved characteristics 
like education and income. 

The final set of variables, the spatial locators, was included to test for 
association between cultural and economic characteristics and distances 
from major Canadian cities. Three of these variables were used in the final 
analysis. 

OJiscrvation Uniia 

Data were gatliered for the 174 cities in Canada with populations of 
10,000 and over in 1961. All cities within the metropolitan areas defined 
by the Canadian census were aggregated to their respective metropolitan 
units, reducing the number of observation units to 113; for example, it op- 
peaied to be more meaningful to treat the cities on Montreal Island as a 
single Montreal metropolitan center than as separate centers. These aggre- 
gations for the metropolitan centers do not e<]ual the aggregations pub- 
lished by the Census of Canada, which include urban areas with fewer 
than 10,000 inhabitants and rural popubtions living within metropolitan 
areas. The procedure used in this study for obtaining mettopolilau-arca 
aggregates was adopted for computational convenience, but the differences 
with the census metropolitan aggregates are unlikely to alter the results of 
the statistical analyses. For reference purposes the 113 urban centers used 
in the analysis arc Jislcd in Appendix B. 


The Analfllcs 

The statistical technique was factor analysis. Since this tool is well 
known in urban classification literature, no statistical formulas or details 
of methodology are included here.’* 

Use of a principal-axis factor mode] revealed that 70% of the variation 
among the cities desaibcd by the 84 variables can be expressed by just 

An excellent overview of the factor'aiulyas lecbnique n provi<Ic4 by R. } Rumniet 
in ■ UnUerilanJing Factor Analysis,” The Jamiwl of Conflict Heioluiion, Vol. 11 
(1968). pp. 44+-480. 
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eight factors, summarized m Tabic 1 The names given to the factors are 
based on the variables most highly correlated with them Two sets of fac- 
tors can be distinguished, cultural (factors I, 2, and 5) and space economy 
(factors 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8), although most factors include some variables 
from both sets of original characteristics 


Tlie Diineiuioii* of Cultural Variation" 

Factor 1 identifies the ntigluli-Ffciich ami Oniario-Quebcc cotiSraits w 
mother tongue, religion, place of birth, family size, age structure, and edu- 
cation level Table 2 lists the factor loadings, or correlations, for the 18 
variables most closely associated with factor 1 The table shows a 941 
correlation between (actor I and the percentage of the population whose 
mother tongue is English and a — 908 correlation between the percentage 


Table 1, Sunuuary of factors 
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Table 3 . Cities Mitli lu'gli scores on factor 1, Englieh—Frcncii 
contrasts 
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particular importance of immigration |o U« pouUi of the Prairie city and 
emphasizes the rclatisc conUrbuiion of immigration to urban grovtth jn 
Canada; the dfcci of this sariabic increases ucstuard across the country 
wii}» dutance from Halifax. Migration theory, particularly the ntigration- 
imcraction model, would suggest that the relative contribution of inimigra- 
lion, prcduminantly from Europe, would diminish from cast lo west. 
Evidently tl« gicalcr economic opportunities in western Canada Imc more 
than compensated for the greater distances from the ports of entry. Con- 
N-cr&cly the geographical location of the Atlantic Provinces has not com- 
pensated for their lower oppoitunitics in agriculture and industry. 

The factor scores and distinguishing characteristics of eight cities with 
the highest factor scores arc shown in Table 6. All arc in the Prairies except 


Talilo 6, Ctlrs with lil^b »r<>m on fnelor 2, tlir iVflirie l>pe of rily 



Vernon, which, like the other cities m the Okanagan Valley, shares the 
characlcristJcs of the Prairie city It is noted that the proportion of immi- 
grants in the Prairie cities is much higher than the 13 4% average for alt 
Canadian cities. Immigration has also made an important contribution to 
the growth of cities in southwestern Ontario. In i96l some 33rc of To- 
ronto's population was ioreign-born •* 

Factor 5, the Uriiiili Columbia type of aty is identified by its cultural 
characicrisiics and distinct rcgiontdism, notably the percentages of the 
population bom in British Colombia, Scandmaita, ami Asia (Table 7). 
Four occupational variables f pcrccnragcs of the m.ilc labor force employed 
as fishermen, Jong.'liorcmcn. carpenters, and loggers) are also correlated 

“Canada. Dominion Dureau ol Staiisucs. Ceiuusaf Cai’oJa. 1961. Bulleiin CT-IS 
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Table 7. Loadings for factor 5, British Columbia t^'pe of aly 
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sales occupations. Tliesc io*ns ate gtooped with centers having concen- 
trations of road and railway operators, and transpon and conunun/cadons 
personnel. 

The scores on (actor 3 group mining centers like Flin FJon. Kew Water- 
ford, and Tinitnins; whereas Risicr^u-Loup, Quebec, Rimouski, and 
Swift Current exhibit Uie highest negative scores and typify the service 
type of center (see Table 10). 

Mining centers extend ueross the resource frontier of the country and 
arc generally small cities. Service-type centers do not exhibit such a strik- 

Talilc 10. aUc» Willi iiigh kow «« factor 3. iMiniiiB-ncrvice 
lovtTi mntraelA 
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Table 11> Loadings for factor 4, postwar groHlIi centers 
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ing pattern since scr\icc activities are a part of every citys economic life 
The larger centers, as expected, geoeraHy have a negative score because 
service functions increase with city size In smaller centers a negative score 
indicates the absence of a specialized function 
Factor 4 identifies posruar grour/i cenrerj The characteristics most 
highly associated with this factor are age structure, imimgration popula 
tion growth, period of consiructioo, and male labor lorcc (Table 1 1 ) This 
city grouping can easily be identified by its recent growth and young pop- 
ulation The fastest growth has uken place m small centers and for highly 
specific reasons (Table 12) For example, (he ^owth of Sept lies refiects 

Talile 12. Cities wMh high scores on factor 4, postwar growth 
centers 
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IS the dominant activity High scores for other cities, such as Ottawa, 
Frcdencton, and Calgary, can be explained by the high proportion of de- 
gree holders and professional and technical people employed in civil ser- 
vice and similar msliiuuons in addition to manufacturing. Speaalized 
manufacturing centers are restricted in number and are distribute in pro- 
portion to the number of cities in each Canadian region, that is, four m 
Ontario, three in Quebec, two in the Prainc Provinces, and one in each ol 
Bntish Columbia and the Manlime Provinces 
Factor 7 idenufies the eihnomeiropoUian component in the Canadian 
urban system The population increase in Canada during the last interccnsal 
period, 1951-1961, was predominantly in the 17 metropolitan areas rec- 
ognued by the census Population growth in metropolitan areas during the 
same period was double that of nonmetropoliUn regions, or 44 8 and 
20 3%, respectively '■ This disproportionately high rate of metropohtan 
growth testifies to the importance of imimgrauon, which m fact accounted 
for half the total meuopoluan growth A substaouaJ proportion of the im- 
migrants in Ontario and western Canadian metropolitan centers are foreign 
born, and m Toronto, (he foremost center for postwar immigrants, one- 
third of the populauon is foreign bom (Table 15) The heavy influx of 
immigrants impans to Canadian metropolitan centers a cultural distmc 
uveness that emerges m the analysis as an cthnomeuopoLtan factor (Table 
16) 


Table 13. Immigrants In Canadian melropohlan areas, 1961 
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Table 17. OlicB ]ii(:ii ecurcs oti factor cllmoiiiclru]iobtan 
centers 



occupations and high concentrations of the population bom m the Nfan- 
Utne and Prairie Provinces (Table 18) The onginal correlation mairw in 
dicates a positive relationship bet»ccn such characicnstjcs and distance 
from Toronto Tins factor corresponds closely with the results from Max* 
well s functional classification of Canadian ciucs Maxwell found that the 
dominant function of all but two of Canadas heartland cities was manu 
factunng, whereas just over one third of the peripheral aties had manufac 
luring as the dominant activity 

Table 19 clearly shows the center-periphery pattern Cities with high 
positive scores — Port Colbornc, Oshawa, Sault Ste Mane, and Welland — 

Table 18. Loadings for factor crnlet^penpbery contracts 



19 J W Maxwell Tbe FuactionaJ Structure of Canadian Cities 
o£ Ones Geographical BitlUlin Vol 7 (196S) pp 79-104 
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TaJjIe 19. Cities with Jiigh scores on factor S, centep-pcriphcry 
conirasis 
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have high conccatrations of craflsmen and Oniario-born population and a 
telaUvcly small proportion of persons born in the Prairie anti hfanlime 
Provinces. The four most "pcripheral“ cities — Oromocto, New Waterford, 
Fredericton, and Halifax — are in the Ailaniic Provinces, the re|ion with 
the lowest average family incomes in Canada and the greatest regional 
development problems. 

The center-periphery scores show a gradation from southern Ontario, 
where most of the cities with central characteristics are found, eastward 
to the Atlantic Provinces and westward to the Prairie Provinces Cities in 
British Columbia that arc farthest removed from the center do not conform 
to the center-periphery pattern. The Briash Columbia pattern suggests 
instead that these cities are not peripheral to southern Ontano but are part 
of an independent system, which may be centered on Vancouver. 


COMPAniSON OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CRBAN 
DLMESSiOKS 


Comparison of Canailimi Faclorial Sludies 
The resuIU of the factor analysis of Cinadian cities arc briefly compared 
With other factorial studies of Canadian obcs in Table 20. AU these studies 
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identify the preeminence of the metropolitan centers, particularly Mon 
ircal and Toronto, the wide vonalum in rales of population growth, and 
ccntcr-penphcry contrasts. In our study, particularly, centers of slow post 
war growth arc located pnmanly m the Atlantic Pronnccs and are dis- 
tinguished by an older age structure of the population and older housing 
stock The slow postwar growth is statistically distinct from, and more im- 
portant than, ccnlcr-penphery contrasts All studies except that of Hodge 
identify the center, or heartland, as the Canadian manufacturing bell ex- 
tending across southern Ontario and Oucbcc from Windsor to Quebec 
City BunUng and Baker identify the remainder of their study area, north- 
cm Ontario and Quebec, os the penphery In our study the aues of tbs 
Atlantic and Praine Provinces arc includ^ in the penphery. King also in- 
cludes the Bniish Columbia aiics Although all these studies underline the 
center-periphery conuasis in urbanizauon in Canada, particularly m the 
occupation^ structure of the labor force, u is uncertain whether Bnush 
Columbia cities are better regarded as pcnphcral type cities or as forming 
a separate urban system. 

Different functional types of oty are iJesti£cd by the authors according 
to the regions studied and the variables selected It is not possible to idea 
tify. therefore, a common classificauon of aues according to function. 

Additional diSercnces between the factors identified m these studies 
arise from differences in the definiuon of urban units In particular Kings 
study, which treats all legal cities within metropolitan areas as separate ob* 
serv*ation units, yields factors disunguishing central and suburban type 
aues. 


Canadian and American Urban Diment-ipn* 

Only two comprehensive factorial studies of Amencan ernes have been 
published Hadden and Borgatta'* examined 644 cities with populations of 
25.000 and over and Berry * analyzed 1762 niies wiih populations of 
10 000 and over Given the differences in aty sires and the variables con 
sidcred in the two studies ibeir factor structures are surprisingly similar 
(Table 21) 

These factor structures also show some important similonues with the 
Canadian studies reviewed American and Canadian urban systems both 
contam cultural dimensions that depict internal ethmc differences and 
identify concentrations of foreign bom population 


Hadden and BorgalU, A nuncan Ciiies 
■s Beny Chapter I in this lolume 
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and concentration m the periphery has been concerned with economic 
equality 

In the factor analyses of Amencan cities data on the country of birth 
of the foreign born population is not available and concentrations of for 
eign born population group on a sin^e factor The foreign bom popula 
tion IS a much less important element in the United States than it is in 
Canada comprising only 5 4% of the population versus 15 6*^ in Can 
ada * In Canada the foreign born population forms distinctive elements m 
the Frame and British Columbia aues in the metropolitan centers and m 
some of the smaller Ontario cities 

Space-Econom^ Dimensions 

Three general space-economy dimensions can be identified m Umted 
States and Canadian aties These factors arc size socioeconomic status 
and life cycle Of these three the first is the most directly comparable be 
tween the two countries although Canadas higher immigration rates give 
the size factor m Canada important ethnic associations Differences m the 
other two space-ecoooaiy factors between the (wo countnes reflect differ 
ences m the use of observation units Socioeconomic status and life-c)cle 
factors in the United States studies identify intromeiropolitao differences 
assoaated with hgh income and with newer suburban areas Kings study 
identifies directly comparable factors in Canada distinguishing inirametro- 
pohtan differences pnmarily m Toronto and Montreal Our study which 
aggregates legal cities m metropolitan areas identifies socioeconomic sta 
tus and Lfe cycle factors but they are associated with pnmary manufac 
tunng and specialized functions and with English-Frcnch contrasts 
respectively 

A center periphery factor has been identified in all the Canadian studies 
except those of Hodge who was concerned with a number of small areas 
This factor idenufies the manufaciunog belt m the Canadian heardand 
and the associated heartland hinterland differences in occupational struc 
lure Center periphery differences are appmently less regular in the United 
States and though a manufacturmg factor is identified in both studies of 
Amencan cities it is not s mply a Manufacturing Belt and center periphery 
factor 

Highly specific factors — such as manufactunng mining educauon de- 
fense recreauon and service— emerge in the various factorial studies of 

•US Bureau of the Census Sian cal Absl act of lie Un ed S a es 1968 (Wash 
mgton DC US Go emment Pnnt n{. Office) p 29 Canada Dom non Bureau 
of Slat 51 cs. Canada Year Book 1966 p 202 
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encouraging degree of factor invariance However, the studies resietted 
have confined themselves Jai^cly to examination of the factor structure. 
Greater attention to the spatial patterns displaced by each factor and the 
way m which these spatial patterns change through time and are related 
to other characteristics is needed before factorial studies can contribute 
to the theory of urban growth and regional development 
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CHAPTER 7 


City Classification by Oblique-Factor 
Analysis of Time-Series Data 
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factors There is Iiulc, howrC\cr, that can be inferred from such cross- 
scclional studies as to the nature of causal influences operating uiihin the 
s)$tcni It IS the purpose of this chapter to present an alternative approach 
to city classifleation — an approach tJiat is based on time-icncs data and an 
obIiquc‘factor-anal}sis model, and allows certain of these causal inferences 
to be discussed 

Specifically the chapter focuses on one index of urban economic activity, 
the bimonthly levels of unemployment over a penod of slightly more than 
4 years, for a set of some 71 metropolitan areas in the eastern United 
States An oblique factor analysis is performed with the aim of (a) classify- 
ing the cities in terms of their cyclical responses to short term economic 
impulses and (b) providing insights into the ways m which cyclical im- 
pulses are transmitted through a system of cities 

In an earlier paper it was hypothesized that unemployment senes re- 
corded in urban areas reflect not only causative factors associated with 
trends and oscillations m the national economy but also spatial factors that 
aflect pamcular segmenu of the urban system * For a set of 30 eibcs in 
the Midwest a bifactor analysis was used in tesung the specific hypothesis 
that each time senes contained three distinct components corresponding 
respectively to (a) factors opetaung throughout the whole region, (b) fac- 
tors common to disunct subregional groups of cities and (c) factors unique 
to partieular ciues It was found that the data supported the hypothesis 
Certain weaknesses, however, were inherent m the analysis First, ihs 
general factor proved difficult to interpret in that the study was based on 
only a limited sample of cities, and it could not be determined whether the 
general factor was related to causative (actors operating throughout the 
enure naUonal urban sysiem or lo factors conRned merely to the region 
studied Second, it had to be assumed that the group factors that were 
identified were uncorrelaied, that is the spaual factors producung distinct 
regional components of unemployment were assumed to be unrelated to 
other spatial factors operating elsewhere in the system Clearly this is un 
realistic, for some degree of correlalion should be expected between the 
economic forces aSecung difieieni segments of the urban system By using 
an obJique-factor analysis model both these weaknesses can be ciraifn- 
vented Only group (actors arc obtained and correlation between these 
factors IS permitted 

* O t. Cs(»Vii ana 1 Kmg "Econoniic Fluciuaiions lo a 

Selling A Bi Faclor Analytic Appioacb tnumeugraph Depanment of Geoirraphy 

Ohio State Umveisity 1968) 
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FACIOU -VWALYSIS vVS A CLASSIFICATION I'HOCEDUKE 

One of ihe major uses of factor anal^us lias been in the development of 
classificatory schemes. This line of investigation U particularly well devel- 
oped in the taronomy literature.^ In ccdlapsing a set of variables into a 
smaller number of hypothetical factors one is, in a sense, identifjing a series 
of group types. But, as Caitcll and Coulter point out, if the aim is solely a 
classification of variables according to their degree of similarity, then factor 
anoly'sis is not an optimum classificatory technique.* Cluster search methods 
based on the correlation matrix or on the output of some pnor factor analy- 
sis would be preferable. On the other hand, if one is interested in develop- 
ing, through classification, an understanding of both the structure of a 
system and the basic causal influences within the system, then factor analy- 
sis is essential. 

The forms of factor analysis most commonly employed in classificatory 
procedures have been the centroid and principtd-axis methods in which the 
intcrrclaiionships among variables are described in terms of an arbitrary 
orthogonal system. In most scieniific fields, however, the important factors 
are mote likely to be oblique. That is to say. in any given system the basic 
underlying infiuenecs will Jemotistratc some degree of mutual correlationi 

Hence, if the factors obtained in an analysis arc lo correspond (o general 
factors explanatory of the observed correlations among variables, then, 
following the principles of simple structure, (hey must be rotated to what- 
ever degree of obliqueness is indicated. The principle of simple structure 
requires that any one factor influence only a few of the variables and 
affect the others little or not at all; that is. it should load on the smallest 
number of variables. Rotation (o »mple structure yields a solution that 
maximizes the likelihood of factors acting causally on variables, and not 
the reverse situation. Caitcll has discussed this point in detail.* 

* D. W. Goodale. "Ob^ctive McihoJs for ihe Ctassiiication of Vegetation. Ill An 

Essay in ihe Use of Faeior Analysts,” Journal of Botany. Vol. 2 (I9S4). 

p. 30^; P. i. Rohff and R. R. SoLal. "The Oe«criptfon of Taxonomic Relationships 
by Factor Analysis," Sitfc/nmeic Zoclr>ff, Vol. II (I962i, pp. J-J6: R. R. S<Aa) 
and P. II, A. Snealb, frintiple) of Nunuiiatl Tatonomy fSan Francisco. W. H. 
Freeman, 1963), pp. 194-198; F. H. A. Sneath. “Annoiaied Bibliography on Re- 
cent Advances in Numerical Taxonomy. »iib Special Reference to Boiamcal Sys- 
teoiatUs." The Classification JociVry Bulleibs, Vol. I. No. 4 (1968). pp. 49-55. 

* R. B, Caliell and St. A. Coulter, "Principle* of Behavioural Taxonomy and the 
•Mathenulicaf Basis of (he Taaonome Computer Program." British /aurnal o/ A/af/i- 
emallcal and Siaiisliciil Psyiht/ksgy. ViA 19 (1956). pp. 237-259. 

•R. B. Caiitll. "Factor Analysis." pp. 432 and 433. 
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cnvisiigcJ as a reaciion (a (utiono) iinpuljes. bui Hhercas the IntJusifjal- 
fl\ib logjc ImpttVss vhc cjcte xo each of Uic region’s com- 

poncni industries, the c*pori*basc loj'C imputes to uU local industries the 
cjdical pattern ol the region’s capon industries The region is seen as 
orgotiitcd around its "caports,” which provide the flows whereby if it con- 
nected with a larger interdependent system of regions If the lead of Vining 
is followed and this capoil-basc logic is allied wiih central place potions, U 
might be hypotiicU/cd fliat there extsi regkmaJ systems of cities each of 
which is char.ictcrizcd by a particular lypc of cyclical pattern as a response 
to fluctuations in demand for the region’s “exports" — fluctuations that arc 
transniiiicd through tiic repona} system via “nonbasic linkages.'^ 

The groups of cities identified in Figure 1 might form the outline of such 
a regional structuring of the urban tysiem. Tltc fact that a definite regional 

” R. Vinuif, “Tbe Rei.on as ai) Eomoowc EWityt anj Cciiain Variauons To Be 
Observed in Ihe Sludy of Systems vt Repon*," I'oprrt anJ I'loctrdinss. Anirrkan 
tco/iom/c AiiociaJwn. Vol. 39 (1M9), )y- 89-ltH. 
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grouping of cities is obtained is an indication U>at relative location is an 
unporianl factor in determining the nature and csteni of economic impulses 
alfccting an urban economy. 

On the other hand, certain groupings can only be interpreted in the light 
of industrial mix and jnierindusiry linVagcs, Dayton and y\Lron arc both 
grouped uith the automobile centers of Michipn. An explanation must be 
suught in the fact that Dayton speciaUzn in (he production of machine tools 
and electrical accessories for the automobile industry, .and Akron, in dtc 
production of rubber components for the industry. TTtc grouping of Balti- 
more uiih the steel centers of Oluu and Pennsylvania also requires an 
industrial-mix inlerprciulion. In this rcipcct. however, it is interesting to 
note that Birmingham, whose iadustrial mix is similar to those of the steel 
centers, has its highest loading on (actor 4 and is grouped with other 
souiliern cities of dissimilar industrial mU. 


A UIGIICK Oltni-II. CUVs^SIb'IOVTION 

One of the consequences of obtaining an oblique-factor solution Is the 
possibility of further analyzing the correlations between factors in order to 
derive “higher order'* factor systems. U «» is the cerfclaiiorv matrix for the 
first-order fucior*. a furthcf oblique-factor analysis can be performed on 
th» matrix to yield second-order factors.** Such an analysis was performed 
ort Table 1. and two significant sccorwl-order (actors weft obtained.** The 
second-order factor paiicrn is presented m Table 4. In order to calculate 


Table •(. ^rrond-ortlcr-fBclur |ialierii 



**The process tan be icptauJ to obuin any iih order of fatiots, The earlier re- 
duced coneluuon malriv can always be restored from the factor-pattern 

matrix r, anj the correlation mams K, as follow*: 

A,_, = 

'* An eigenvalue greater than unity in Ibe o^ginal orthogonal factor analysis was 
ibe measure of "significance" employed. 
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ihc loadings of these factors directly on variables (rather than on the first- 
order factors) tJic followirg mat/is formula given by Cailell was used:*® 

y„~iy,)(f'7)(i'») ■ ■ ■ (y.) = n y, 

''here K| through arc the successive common-factor paiicrn matrices 
and Km is the ntatrix of loadings of the nth-order factors on the variables. 
The loadings on the original variables and the second-order classification 
a/c presented in Table 5. Tlic second-order favors, though not necessarily 
of greater ImpoTlance than vhfc fiiu-ordcr ones, do represent a higher level 
of aggregation, indicative of more pervasive causal influences in the system. 
Since the two factors were iwM highly correlated fr= — 24), the twofold 
classification possibly is indicative of basic differences in tbe type of short- 
term economic forces affecting megalopolis, as opposed to nonmegalopolis, 
cities. 

R. D- Catiell. •'Higher Outer SmKwre*- R«KoUir-vx.-Hii:rarchical Fotnwiae for 
Their Inierprclaluin." in P. JWtafilnwil »»4 C. BanVs. Eds, SluJiM tn Honour of 
Sir C}ril hurt (tonJoa: Vnitenay at too^aa Fit**. 19M). 
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CO>CLUSIOi>S 

The conclusions to be drawn from thi< study, based as it is on only a 
limi ted sample of ciues and lestncted to a time senes encompassing but 
one national business cjcle, must be regarded as merely tentative ones. 
Nevertheless, the study has contributed on two levels 

1 It has been sboivn that an oblique*factor analysis of time senes data 
permits the identificauoa (at different levels of generalizauoo) of basic 
causal influences operalmg within a sjstem The factor anal}'sis of tune 
senes data is not unknown in cerlam areas of physical science research,®* 
but the use of oblique-factor analysis in this context is certainly not well 
developed The possibility of using more than one time senes in an exJen 
sioa of the present analysis mi^t be handled within the framework of three- 
mode factor analysis 

2 The idcnuficauon of regional groups of ernes inuoduces a new dimen- 
sion to business-cycle analysis — the spatial dunension. The fact that definite 
groups of aucs could be identified m terms of their cyclical response sug- 
gests that their cycles are influenced by disunct subnauonal forces That 
cities show a marked tendency to be grouped spatially points to the impor- 
tance of space m coaditiooing and setting restraints on the transmission of 
these cychcal forces through an urban system 

3* For exaisple, I E. Kuubach, “Einpineal Eigcovenors of Ssa Level Presaire 
Surface Temperature and Precipuation ^mpleaes over North Amenca ' lournal of 
Applied Meleorolog), Vol 6 No 5 (1967), pp 791-402. 

— L. R. Tucker, “Imphcauons of Factor Analyvu of Three-Way Mamce* for 'lea 
surement of Change,’' in C W Hams. Ed.. PiobUms tn hleaiurmg Change (Madivoo 
Umveruiy of Wisconsin Press, 1963), pp 122-137 
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lial-nonrcsidcntia! urban measurement, it appears to be a good working 

approximation 

The socioctonomic city may also be ‘ overbounded that is, contain large 
areas of nonurban land use Although this is clearly a problem in the 
United States, it is less so m England, but it docs arise there m connection 
with jurisdictions that arc not integrally related to ihcir surrounding metro- 
politan areas The concept of the •underbounded" area is more applicable 
to England and Wales Certain jurisdictions may be excluded from any 
metropolitan area when they appear to interact functionally with more than 
one such area, rather than being included m more than one area, they are 
excluded entirely Middlesex and Somerset counties m New Jersey are 
Amencan analogies to this situauon In the ease of cities this phenomenon 
is even more pronounced, since the boundaries of political units may well 
impose an artificial scparalKHi between the residential (demographic) and 
nonrcsidcnUal (nondcmographic) characlcnstics of the arci Although it 
has been noted by many observers, this conceptual dchciency has not de 
terred the drawing of conclusions almost exclusively from demographic 
considerations > 

In an attempt to bridge this gap this chapter relates urban land use 
within the political jurisdiction to both the demographic and nondem* 
ographic characicrisucs of the junsdicuons under consideration Although 
this exercise is confined to the singular national area of England and Wales, 
we show that «s approach is cr^uatly televaot for intctcouniry coropansons 


CONCEPTS OF DENSITY ,ViND THE FRAAIEWORK FOR 
ANALYSIS 

Urbanism involves the intensity of land use This can be measured most 
easily by physical density the number of dwellings shops offices schools 
etc , per unit of area This apparently straightforward measure of either 
residential or nonresidential land use nevertheless presents disunci prob- 
lems for both types In the former there are imjwrtant differences between 
apartment houses and detached houses Even greater difficulties occur m 
the case of nonresidential uses (offices shops industrial etc ) because Uu- 
individual size of each establishment obviously greatly affects the impact of 
that form of land use on its urban habitat Square footage per umt of land 
use would be of great assistance m constructing a better measure of ph)-sical 

* See especially ihe aniclej by Enc Lampard Leo F Schnore and Philip Hauser m 
Hauser and Schnore The SluJy of Urbam^iion (New York John WUey 4 Sons. 
Inc 1966) 
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density, but such data are not even unreadily available on a comparable 
basb between areas. Again, alibougb some eiforts arc prescaOy under way 
toward the coliecdon of such data, the results appear not by political juris- 
dictions but by geographic locations within a meuopohian or other area. 

An alternative ntcasure ot iktaay and urbanism that circumvents many 
ot the above problems is \alue dcnsi'ty: the simple valuation of a given tjpe 
of land use per unit of area. This statistic generally provides greater com- 
parability within and across pc^iico) boundaries than docs physical density 
—for both resklenlia] and nonrcsKlential uses. It also provides a measure 
of spatially determined ’’economic" rents. Vidue density, the measure used 
in this chapter, thus males possible a typology of urbanism for any partic- 
ular area to which other, nondensiiy. characteristics can then be applied. 
Total Value densities (as opposed to tesiJenua/ densities, either in physical 
or in value terms) show a continuous gradient toward the centr^ place 
within a metropolitan area. Furthermore, where this central place is both a 
ermuj-ial.iog and a governmental decision-making unit, toul value densities 
will show its true urban character unambiguously. Thus it will be with llic 
small City uf London, which is at tlte heart of London, the World 
City. A problem is that there arc often dilTercnccs in value without com- 
parable diiTcrcnccs in the physical uiiliudoa of the area, but (his in (urn 
tells us something about the area Itself via the tlicory of rent. 

This analysis of urbanism in England and Wales is spccihcally designed 
asa 1966 counterpart to the study conducted by Moser and Scott for 193} * 
The rules Moser and Scott established (or the inclusion of units of the analy- 
sis arc followed here, but they arc applied to a system that has undergone 
some (undamental political rcorganiration since 1959. In particular the 
analysis is based on units of local government, or ’’local audionty areas," 
as they arc called in England and Wales. (This struciorc differs from that of 
Scotland and Horihern Ireland.) There is no consideration of the counties, 
which would have permitted a direct comparison with the United States 
(though English counties arc digbtly larger than American ones). In con- 
formity with hfoscr and Scott, the local jurisdictions being considered arc 
county boroughs, municipal boroughs (noncounty boroughs), and urban 
distticts. All rural districts arc therefore excluded, regardless of their nature, 
size, or other characteristics, although some arc more “urban," in any 
respect, than their officio/fy "urban" counterparts. 

Special rules are applied to the London area, again in conformity with the 
Moser and Scott practice. During Ibc period from 1959 to 1966 the London 
area was reorganized politically. The inner area, which was formerly 


Moicf and Scott, itriiOti Torn 
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designated as the London County Council, «as consolidated from the 28 
metropolitan boroughs and the City of London into 1 2 larger Inner London 
boroughs plus the City of London and is now called the Inner London Edu- 
cation Authority (ILEA) A large number of outlying jurisdictions were 
also consolidated mto 20 outer borou^is, which with the ILEA make up 
the Greater London Council In both the Inner and Outer London areas 
the consolidations combined and, in some cases, abolished numerous poliu 
cal jurisdictions, thereby impeding comparisons with previous studies 

This chapter thus does not analyze uiban En^aod per sc, for junsdic 
tioDs that could be so classified are excluded on the basis of either dchnitioo 
(“urban” versus “rural”) or size (those with less than 50 000 inhabitants 
m 1966 were not considered) The focus of this effort, like that of Moser 
and Scott, is an analysis of individual political units, although some attempt 
IS made to examine the national aggregate as •well 

The current sample contains 172 areas, as contrasted with 152 areas in 
the Moser and Scott study These 172 jurisdictions had a population of 
over 264 nullton in 1966 The difference between the Moser and Scott 
23 0 aiiUioa and the 1966 numbers reflects both defiaiboaal changes and 
populauon growth, although the Inner London area and many of the central 
cities have actually declined in populauon during the period 1950-1966 

The various aspects of this study examine the 172 'towns m their 
entirety and also m the following structural groups 

1 Central cities (4S towns) ’ 

2 Konceoiral ciues (124 towns) 

3 London metropolitan area (49 towns) 

4 Non-London area ( 123 towns) 

5 Central atics ILEA (47 towns) 

6 Noncentral cities less London area (76 towns) 

Our categories differ somewhat from those of Moser and Scott, whose 
grouping criteria are less straightforward because they reflect classifications 
after factor analysis 


L.VND11SE CLASSIFICATION 


Rateable Values 

Clarifying the basic definition of urbanism used m this chapter requires 
a statement as to the exact meaning of the rateable values The English 

*The cU&iification of ceniral cities is taLen from Datis, The World’s MeiropoUtai 
Areas pp 58— 60 and 106-110 Second cities are excluded 
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s)s(cm of local government has depended for many centuries on a system 
of rales (local property taxes) bas^ on the rental value of property. The 
basic principle of rating is that each ratepayer should contribute toward the 
cost of local services according to the rental value of the properly (or 
“hereditament”) he occupies. This is fundamentally ddfcrenl from the 
American system of property taxation wherein the tax is paid by the owner 
of the land. In Britain, for example, the individual who occupies rented 
properly pays ihc rale (lax) on that property, not the landowner. The 
higher the rent any property will attract, the higher iU rateable value. Un- 
occupied properly is not rated and hence not (axed. Since 1950, when it 
was removed from local assessors, responsibility for rate assessment has 
been the task of the valuation t^cers of the Board of Inland Revenue. Tliis 
provides much more uniform assessment and classification of the rolls than 
is true of the decentralized system existing in the United States. 

The rates are designed to be paid by everyone who occupies land, though 
exemptions (“deratings") in former years had resulted in apparently con» 
siderable inequities and in subsequent revisions of the exemption regula- 
tions. Agricultural properties have been derated since the 1920s. Industrial 
properties that were also derated at the time have seen their deratings 
eroded and are currency rated on the same basis as other properties.* 


Proiicriy Ciasrifiealioii 

The current property classification more closely resembles a true land-use 
classification scheme than did the previous arrangements:^ 

Rateable valuct. The values are those included in die valuauon lists as of 
April I, 1966. 

Domestic. Includes houses, irtaisottcUes, flats, etc., but not ogriculluraJ 
dwellings and separately assessed single caravmi (trailer) sites. Rateable 
values of the excluded hereditaments amount to about 1.60% of the total 
of all domestic rateable values. 

Shops. Includes shops assessed with living accommodaiion, banks in 
shopping areas, and cafes. 

O^cer. Includes banks in office areas. 

Other commercial. Includes public houses; hotels .nnd boarding houses, 
restaurants; holiday camps and caravan fields (trailer parks); warehouses, 
stores, and workshops; commercial garages, petrol-filling stations, car 

*A UeUiled history of raimg and valuation of properties in Great Bntain may be 
found in J. M. Drummond. The haaiiie of Local Gmerniiieui (London Allen and 
UnikimLlJ, 1962), Ciiapierll 

^ Ministry of Housing and Local Goxeromenl and Welsh Office, Rales anJ Rateable 
Values, 1966-67, Part It (London Her Majesty's Seahonery Office. 1964). p. 1. 
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parks, lock-up garages separately assessed, advertising stations and signs, 
markets 

IiiiJusinal Refers to factories, mills, and other premises of a similar char- 
acter but excludes mineral prtxJoctiig hereditaments, and coal, water, 
power, and transport undertaking 

Crown Comprises National Health Hospitals and Crown-occupicd prop- 
erty of all types, including properties provided and maintained by local 
authorities for purposes connected with the administration of justice, police 
functions, and other Crown purposes 
Other Covers the balance of rating classificauons, including places of 
entertainment, education and culture, power and transport, and the like 
The land use classification is thus much more comprehensive than that 
of the United States in its real property list, although it docs not include 
any personal properly 


LAND USE PATTERiNS 

For England and Wales as a whole, rateable values equalled £59 per 
acre For the sample urban areas the figure was £699 The weighted and 
unweighted averages ore listed below 


Wcighitd Average lHnkeighted Avers S* 


Area 

Tout 

Less 

ILEA 

Mean 

Sundard 

Deviation 

All England and 
Wales 

£ 59 

£ 50 

g 


Urban sample 

699 

549 

£585 

(439) 

Central cities 

1099 

626 

680 

(595) 

Noncentral cities 

499 

499 

548 

(357) 

London area 

1018 

633 

800 

(6S0) 

Urban sample, less 
London area 

5507 

507 

499 

(298) 

Rest of naUon 
(Nonsampic) 

45 

45 


- 

The sample urban areas thus have a value of £699 per 

acre and the 

value for the rest of the nation is £45 

per acre 

This IS due to the fact that 


Data 


available 



Ihc larger communiucs to affccl '"® , , ,,,;, anaivsis, aod it 

average W.I1 b= ' "j„e w,U b= aSecirf accordingly, 

sliould be borne in mind that the averag j.._a 35 representing the 

In a sense all domestic pro^n.cs can 
demographic (i.e., residential) land u . uses. As shown 

land uses. 


Percenlase of 
Toul Valuaiion* 


Category 

Nalionat 

Total 

Urban 

Sample 

Unsampled 

Pemainder 

Domestic 

Shops 

Ofhees 

47.0^ 

9.6 

5.7 

43.3 

11.1 

8.2 

53.0 

6.6 

0.8 

Other 

commercial 

Industrial 

Crown 

Other 

Total 

9.1 

14.3 
3.9 

12.3 

100.0 

7.9 

14.6 

3.7 

10.0 

100.0 

5.5 
I4.I 

4.3 

16.5 

100.0 


Percentage of 
Naiional Touts 
m U rban Sample 
Rate- Rate- 
able* ahle* 

By By 

Value Number 


60.8 

76.1 

95.2 

73.6 

66.6 
62.0 
54.0 

Mean = 66.3 


55.1 

60.1 
77.7 

53.4 

65.1 


. - he evaluated in terms of the 

The spatial nature of "X „„„,ate density. The Loitdon 

intensity of different tend uses as iLtranous of this, due lo 

Metropolitan Area prosides ^ ..^h.dual local aulhoriUes ntaktog up 
the availability of informatmn on il» ••mcuopoliian government ) 

both the Greater London Counol (U) 
and the outer metropolitan area. 


totth due 10 rounding- 
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Inner London, wuh an average value density of JC 4438 per acre, is made 
up of a variety of areas ranging from Crccnitich, with a valuation density 
o! £828 per acre, to the City of London, v.ith a valuation density of 
£68,264 per acre Lcisisham has a deosily of £1426 and Westminster, 
£ 1 9.542 What is clearly evident is that the density of population ts related 
m a complex fashion to the amount of urbanization and that in the highest 
value land areas there is a tradeoff betucen residential and nonrcsidential 
uses which cannot be easily determined The emergent pattern, however 
clearly conforms to the a priori notions that urbanization measures inter 
actions and that the largest number of interactions per unit of area take 
place in the City of London Conversely interactions in the Borough of 
Greenwich are reduced m number not only by the low population density 
but also by the absence of nonrcsidential land uses 

The regularity of the land use pattern is shown as one goes further out. 
Of course, there are some exceptions doe to favorable locations and earlier 
developments, but the pattern clearly shows that as one goes out from the 
urban core, the value densities fall very rapidly to levels that approximate 
those of the rest of England 

Only slightly less dramatic contrasts emerge from maps of the other 
conurbations, emphasizing the perunent objections to the English concept 
of cotiurbatioo, which often encompasses a mulupbcity of central ctues 

When the measure of urbanism is api^ied to the various groupings of 
British towns there emerges a pattern, not only m the measure of urbani 
zation but also in terms of the various land uses The method used attempts 
to mimmize the eifecc of individual junsdiclions such as the Inner London 
Education Authority, nonetheless, where any such large area still departs 
sudiciently from the norm, the effect is a major one 

This effect is also made evident by a comparison of the weighted and un 
weighted averages The unweighted avrrage of rateable values for all 172 
towns IS £585 per acre as contrasted with the £699 weighted average 
for the same area The difference is accounted for not only by London 
but by the other major conurbation centers as well The level of valuauon 
per acre is higher in the central cities (£680) than ii is in the noncenual 
towns (using Kingsley Davis’ 1955 definitions) where it is £548 As 
expected, it is also evident (although the data are not presented) that the 
lowest levels of urbanization occur in the noncentral city areas outside the 
London area The more detailed picture of values by conurbation demon 
strates this most clearly 

The differences in urbanization are only in part a function of the vana 
tions m population densities for the population densities show modest dif 
ferences between the town ^oups as classified in the study The density for 
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all towns averaged I2.-15 persons per acre, with the central cities averaging 
14-61 persons per acre and the outside cenual cities 11.61 persons per acre. 
In (he London area the density is 13.22. although in the Inner London area 
itself it is 39.90, and there is little diflcreocc in density between the London 
area (13.22 persons per acre) and tfic non-London area (12.14 persons 
per acre). 

The factors that "account" for these dilfcrcnccs lie in the mix and special 
distribution of property densities. As shown ui Table 1, thou^ S1.S% of 
the property iioldmgs in the full urban sample ore utilized for domestic 
purposes, there arc major diflercnccs between groups in the proportions 
devoted to the various land uses. As would be expected, central cities have 
a higher proportion devoted to nonrcsklcnual uses (58.1% as compared to 
49.0% in the nonccntral city area), with no real dilTcrcnce between the 
London and the non-London portions of the nation. 

Further decomposition of the data indicates, however, that these dilfec' 


Tahle 1. Afca»urc« of urlianizatiun 
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enUal land use patterns are not uniformly distributed among the various 
types of nonrcsidential land use For example, shops account for a slightly 
higher proportion of property values in the central cities than m the other 
town groups In surprising contrast to this (at first blush, at least) shops 
play a relauvely smaller proportional role in London than elsewhere, but 
this may doubtless be explained by the distorting effect of office uses on data 
for that metropolitan area As one vrould anticipate, a great preponderance 
of office usage is a unique feature of Inner London, although it is also 
characteristic of the London area as a whole, especially when compared 
with the less urban” town groups The highest valued land uses in the 
nation are associated with office usage — a fact that will be brought out later 
The other commercial ’ land use category shows only moderate differ 
cnees between the central and nonccntral city groups, and there is virtually 
DO difference between the London area and the rest of the nation 
Perhaps the most interesting finding is the absence of any major differ 
ences between the proportions in industnal land uses If there is any sur- 
prise here, it is that the proportion of land value in industrial use is slightly 
lower in the central cities than it is in the outside areas Generally, however 
the proportions are very much as expected, with the special coses so far out 
of line that they arc clearly evident 

In the case of Crown (i e , govemmemal) property little difference ts to 
be found among the various town groups The national capital, public- 
office nature of London is confirmed by its highest proportion of Cfo«n 
values, thereby reinforcing the pnvate-ofiice figures The category of all 
other ' land uses also exhibits a slightly higher proportion in the cental 
city group but the difference is quite nominal 

The urban dimensions of land uses become most apparent when they are 
analyzed spatially, but they also have meaning when they are placed lo 
their more ordinary per capita terms — that is relative to their residential 
populations 

On a spatial basis it is possible to distinguish between the number of 
occupiers — domestic shops, offices, etc — and the value of these establish 
ments Both these measures are important for the nonhomogeneity of land 
use effects a nonlinear relationship between value and number Therefore 
there exists a functional circularity between the higher land rents in the 
more centrally located areas and the concomitantly greater intensity of land 
use m those areas 

In addition land uses take on additional meaning when they are sy>eci 
fied m terms of the number of persons served per dwelling unit or per estab- 
lishment as shown in Tabic 2 Strictly speaking such data should of 
course be modified to the extent that nonresidents are serviced or employed 
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TaJ>le 2. CharacterUlics of Uritish toune« tociocconomlc 
groupuigg (unweiglltecl a^rego) 
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by ihcM establishments, (or the urban town is only in the rarest of cases 
“Inicboundcd.” However, informaiion (or such an undertaking could not be 
included in the present study. 

The number of residents per housing unit shows very little variation 
among the various town groups, the entire urban sample, of the nation as a 
whole. Througfiout the statistic is approximately 3-19 persons per dwelling 
unit. Apart from the clTcct of iransienls. this measure accurately rellccts the 
residential characteristics of the area In contrast, both the residents and the 
nonresidents of a given jurtsdiction are serviced by the nonrcsidcntial (non- 
demographic) land uses, thus compJifaling the formulaiion of a per capita 
measure of the intensity of nonrcsidcnual land use. 

Several fascinating patterns emerge, generally confirnung in quantitauve 
terns a number of previously held a priori assumptions. The number of 
persons per shop is smaller in the central city areas, 62. with 56 in Inner 
London, than it is in the outlying areas, 74 The differences are on the 
average quite small. 

OIRccs present the greatest central city to noncentral city differentials. 
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however, with 212 persons per office in the central cities and 344 in the 
nonccntral city areas Since offices in Inner London service the whole of 
England as well as the extensive London area, it is no surpnse to find that 
there is one office for every 81 persons in this most urbanized portion of 
England However, it is ihe real core of the London conurbation that pro- 
vides the most sensational statistic of all, where the diminutive City of 
London exhibits an astounding 2 34 offices for each of its 4500 residents 
This IS explicable, of course, m terms of the limited area and the exceed- 
ingly high density of office land use m the core of the British commercial 
and financial empire Westminster, which contains the other great con 
centration of offices in Britam, is far larger in area than is the ‘ City ” 

On the other hand, the number of “other commercial" estabhshments is 
practically invariant to the resident population m all groupings, and London 
Itself fits very well with the national pattern There are 30 persons for each 
such establishment, with a slightly higher figure for the central ciucs, 31, 
than for the nonccntral city areas, 30 

Regarding the industrial pattern, the analysis shows a smaller population 
per industrial establishment m the centra] cities than m the outside central 
city areas, 452 versus 517, respectively However, as will be shown later, 
this u due to the large number of small establishments in the central city 
areas and ui a number of the smaller Lancashire and Yorkshire commu 
nities 

The actual number of estabhshments is but one indication of their rela 
live importance They may also be large or smaU, as m the case of the 
industrial establishments )ust mentioned Size may be expressed m terms 
of property valuations, which are related cither to the areas involved or 
to their resident populauons As such it is likely that valuation densit) 
(property values per unit of area) stands as the best available measure of 
land use intensity and of urbanization charactenslics 

In examining valuation densities the resident, or domestic land uses are 
to be distinguished at the outset In this analysis, though there arc only 
slight differentials between central and nonccntral cities, there is a major 
difference (see Table 3 ) between the London area, £ 393 per acre and the 
non-London area, £237 per acre This contrast cannot be wholly c* 
plained by variations in population densities because as shown in Table 4 
they do not differ to any extent 

Shops show clearly greater valuation densities in the central cities than 
outside and substantially higher values in the London area lhan in the 
non-London area Only a part of this difference may be accounted for by 
the impact of Inner London 

Weighted and even the unweigtucd valuation densities for offices are 




completely ilominutcO by the presence of London, the distorting effect of 
which is clearly evident even though it is only one observation in 48. Even 
when the values for Inner London are cxdudeU from the analysts, the 
central cities (and, perhaps more accurately, the central business districts) 
sliil strongly rcneci relatively higher valuation densities than do the outlying 
areas. 7)ie higher valued land use ts also reflected in the ‘’oiher commercial” 
category, but. as expected, the Jifference is nt4 as sinking as in the ease 
of offices. 

Rather surprising is the absence of valuation-density diflercntials for 



intiustnal properucs in the central ciUcs as compared to the nonccntral 
cities Exclusion of London however does reduce the figures for centrJ 
ciucs to below those of the nonccntral city areas 

The emerging picture j$ generally reinforced when analjwi on a per 
capita basis. The data abstraa from the question of populauon densities 
and population size The per capita statistics focus on some special prob- 
lems such as the income nature of the area and the nondcmocmphic nature 
of the community Thus on the average the domestic values m the central 
cities are lower than those in the nonccntral cities £ 19 05 and £‘*3 63 
respccuvclj 

\n addition there exist constderaUe varuUons in per capita and pet vstut 
area valuations among jurisdictions m all areas These differenuals in fact, 
provide proxies especially as they refiect the diSerent classes of domesue 
properties for the income characteristics — proxies that are supenor to the 
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Tabic 5. CbaracIcristJcf of Brilisli towiiOf nirasurce of 
urbaiiizalioii: value per acre (unHciglitcU averages) 



scsrioeconomic and occupatJonaJ groups oidinardy used and reported in 
Tabic 5. 

These and other relevant cbaracicJislics are reported in Tables 2 through 
6. The detailed use of the standard deviations would make it possible to 
classify cities in great detail. A more exteoited analysis of the individual 
towns based on their group and national standard deviations and averages 
is currently in process. In the more detailed analysis this will be done for 
each of the 172 towns. 
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Tal>lc 6 . CItaracteristics British lo^-ns, persons per rateable 
unit in 1966 (unweighted averages) 
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IlEIATIO^SHIPa OF lAM) OSES 

The analysis up to this poml has not dealt with the specific relationships 
of individual land uses to other specific land uses Up to this time each land 
we, though obviously related to other land uses has been viewed inde- 
pendently In this secUon the individual land uses are viewed m relation to 
the others as well as to the overall urban characterishcs of the area The 
analysis u m terras of both physical numbers of units and valuation 
characteristics 

The measures have all been indicated earher although they appear here 
in their raw form Table 7 relates the number of raieabies per acre for each 
land use class to all other classes in a sunple correlauon matrix Total 
domesuc uruts are divided into three dasses those of less than £100 
rateable value, those between £100 and £200 rateable values and those 
whose rateable values exceed £200 TEese are standard classes foi assess 
mg residential properties m England and Wales 

Other classes of property are also considered m detail In addiuon soao- 
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Table 7. CorrelaUon. among loni um, number and vajno per- 
aero (all towns, n = 172) 
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.51*06 

.30Bli 

.IJW 

.1*231 

.2^1 

.6536 


-.0665 

•.0013 

-.0538 

.8795 


.7839 

.8960 

.9966 

.9873 

.7317 

.7801 

.58OT 

.5919 


1 hv class I of the British census, the proportion 
economic class as total number oE males employed and 

OI professionals of these charaelerisiics is measured 

retired, is ulsn „/„bannadon, total properly valn.lion per 

against the general measure o 

. . . ,, deiemuoe the existence of rclaaonsliips be- 

•The problem ^ _n,e,n is to disprove Ihe comcmlon thal 

Ss“eTa'LTb%“^^^^ 

will be rejected at “h f ' ''T,, „„mbet of uniu ot low-value rateable 
The Brst tesnll '“‘‘'“J; " housing charaelerisiics per acre. The 

housing per acre is unrcia 
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signs are negative, but not significantly so Low rateable housing is signifi- 
cantly correlated with the high ilcnsity of shops per acre (r = 8005) It IS 
also closely related to other land uses, measured m terms of establishments 
per acre of ofTiccs, and other commercial and industrial uses, the categories 
for which such data are available There is a correlation between the two 
higher housing categories, but, perhaps suqirisingly, not between the lower 
and either of the higher Nonetheless the relationships of these higher 
housing categories to other land uses are far weaker than was true with the 
lowest housing category, although in some eases they were statisucally 
significant 

The relationships among the nonresidenlial categories arc significant but 
again m no way unique The highest association is between the number of 
shops per acre and the number of industrial plants per acre, where 
r =: .7928 The lowest is between the number of offices per acre and the 
number of commercial establishments r= 4S06 

In terms of the social class index 0 c , class I, the percentage employed 
m professional and managerial occupauons), the results show the expected 
diversity Low-value housing per acre is inversely related to the index as 
r s: — 5006, whereas the two higher valued classes are positively related 
rss 4525 and f= 3629 These relationships, although stausucally sig 
nificant, are much tower than expected In part this is due to the dcfioitioas 
involved The relationships — in terms of numbers — abstract from differ 
cnees in the size of the enterprises mvolved 

By looking at the relationships in value terms (i e , values per acre), it 
IS possible in part to distinguish the effect of size from a simple ully count 
In some eases this leads to fundamental changes, whereas in others it mates 
no difference Insofar as the lowest housing unit is concerned, a distinct 
shift emerges when one considers its relationships to values rather than to 
numbers First, the high correlation of the lowest housing category to the 
number of establishments is reduced when considered m terms of values 
pet acre Although U is still Mgmficant. the ‘value’ corrclauon of 4539 1 > 
much lower than the correlation ssiih "number r = 8002 Second al 
though while the number of shops is not highly related to either of the two 
higher housing classes the value of shops per acre is closely related to the 
value of housing Furthermore office valuauon densities are most closely 
related to the highest housing \alue classification Commercial establish 
raents show almost the same patterns relative to the housio® distributions 
No really high coirelauons appear within the matrix of nonresidenlial 
relationships This seems to be tnie whether their relationships are mea 
sured in number or in value terms Perhaps most surprising is the fact that 
for industrial uses the relationships lo other uses are lower when valua 
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tion (JensUks crc tucj (!un thcjr arc when fh)'sicjl (numcrtcjl) Oensitks, 
are used, but thc 2 >c rcbi} 0 ]}shi{» ore enbanerJ fvf shops, oiliccs. and other 
commercial establishments, llte picsumptbn is that there arc a number 
of separate land-use (i c., city class) p'ouptngs: those associated stiih the 
domestic 1 category'; those associated uiih the domestic 2 and 3 categories; 
those associated vsiUi shops, ofliccs, and other commercial activities; and 
those associated with industrial land uses. 

Hie very lost step of the analysis is designed to determine the combined 
and separate contributions of the ditferent physical land uses resi- 
dences per acre, shops per acre, etc.) on the level of urbanisation, as mea- 
sured by the value densities. Tlic simple correlations for the 172 towns arc 
shown below for each class o( land use and urbanization. 

GxteUiion of Number per Acre 
Afiil VsIiM IVniU)^ 


V'ifueof 

SUAjoTtlUcd 


Tyr«o( 

land UK 

Simple t 

.S»mp!« »f 

SUprvuen 

CoeRistcJii'r 

OotuesUc f 

.4509 

.2033 

-f.4II8 

IXimetciff 2 

.6595 

.4754 

-b.5748 

Domestic 3 

.6119 

.3744 

-b.l517 

Shops 

.7298 

.5326 

-f.2854 

Oflices 

.7164 

.5132 

-b.3644 

Other Cammcrcial 

.6238 

.3891 

+.0446 

Industrial 

.6477 

.4195 

+.2005 


Although each of these variaMes is clearly significant, none it unii^ue 
by defuiitioo. for the higheil cocJlkicnt vd simple correlation is that of 
shops, where tlie r is .72115, with an H only sli^tly in excess ot .5. 

Tlic an.vlysis of the joint impi^ancc of the davvct o[ land uses indicates 
that they arc additive but Only lo an extent runhcmiorc, when account 
IS taken of other variables, die imlividuol impotianec of the several vari- 
ables reveals wide variations from that observed in (he simple case. In (he 
case i)f one v.vriaMe there « a change In sign, from an expected piiaitive 
relationship to a signifKanl. and. lo the wriicn, on unexpected negauve 
rclationvhip. 

First, ito joint i.mpnftance of vatbKcs was detetRiiRed in twvj stages. 
The hist vuge involved the tncfuvioa of the teskfeatu] (dcmiigraghie) 

" l>rs«-B Iroa nuUnplc irpruM* av.lisl.eg sU of t)>ev« vs/ubtes m l!>« 
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uses — namely, domestic categones 1, 2, and 3 — to “explam" the vanations 
in valuations per acre The multiple coirdation of all residential land uses 
(i?= 8929) “accounts for’ 799% of the vanations in valuations per 
acre The mtroduction of the nonresidenual uses increases the R to 9392, 
and the coefficient of multiple detenmoalion, f?', to 8820 

Second, the several independent variables fall into three classes first are 
those that are significantly associated uitb the valuation densities, second 
are those that are unrelated, and, finally, m the case of shops, there is a 
negative relationship What is surpnsuig is that the observed simple corre- 
lations were all of the same order of ma^tude, but the picture is funda 
mentally altered if these situations are taken into account The standardized 
regression coefiScients, in their order of importance, are as follows for the 
total value per acre 


Domestic 2 

+^748 

Domestic 1 

+ 4118 

Offices 

+ 3&44 

Shops 

— 2884 

Industnes 

+ 2005 

Domestic 3 

+ 1517 

Other commercial 

+ 0446 


All the values are significant with the exception of the “other commer’ 
cial’' category, which appears to be purely passive when other land uses 
are included m explainmg vanations in valuatioa per acre The domestic 
land uses, thou^ of prune importance, must be related to other land uses 
— particularly offices and industnes Of particular interest is the fact that 
the number of shops per acre is loversely related to the level of urbaniza 
tion after ail the other land uses are taken into account 
Similar analyses were earned ooi for each of the groupings of towns AJ 
though some of the results showed slight differences the basic pattern of 
relationships between land uses and total value densities were approxi 
matcly the same throughout 


CO>CLUSIONS 

The anal)'sis of Bnush towns provides a unique opportunity to appi) 
statisucal techmques to compaiauve urban anal)sis The comparabihty of 
data and defimuons is the key to the pn^Iems of such an analysts Because 
of the specific nature of the data avadable it is possible to deal with Dntisb 



towns not only in such combinaltons as individual metropolitan areas, ecu* 
tral cities, noncentral cities, the London area, and the rest of the nation 
but also by using other classifications for which there is some a prion basts. 
This “Eroupiog" method is also condodve to comparison of British towns 
with towns in other nations tor which siniiiat infonnation is a.adable, 
such as the United States, Canada, and West Germany. 

The purpose of this chapter was to analyze not only the esistence of 
urbanlzatiorbut abo differences in the levels and nature of urbanization. 
Value densities (rateable values per acre) served as the principal measure 
of urbanization. Unlike population dcnsiues, this measure yields a knowl 
edge of the nondemographic as well as the denujgtaphto nature of the area 
Special analysis of the Inner London Edneadon Aelhon'y 
lhal the method holds in detaU as well as in Ihc aggregate. The 
urbanized subjurisdiction in the nation is the Cily of london, 
a downward gradient from that high point- Sirnrlar ° 

conutbatioas indicated similar siluallons. even where the popnlalion density 

been made here between 

nonresidential uses of urban land. Presented m tern functions of 

group averages, eerlain nonresidentbl land uses 
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characteristics in their land-use environment. 
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be an enclave (although there arc surprisingly few m England and Wales), 
or It may be mdustnal both m its land use and residential character, or it 
may be one in which industrial workers reside The information on mdus- 
tnal land use, both in value and in number, is superior to the ambiguous 
information on occupational character which is used as a proxy measuring 
the “mdustnal nature ’ of a community In addition, the housing value in- 
formation provides an excellent proxy for income 

Finally the analysis of land use permits the establishment of cntena for 
classifying cities — criteria that are superior to those developed for the 
United States because of their contemporaneity, comparabihty, and com- 
prehensiveness They offer measures appropriate not only to cross sectional 
analysis but to time series analysis The availability of such data may pro- 
vide the basis for a better understanding of cities m the United States, Can 
ada, Great Britain, and elsewhere And it is toward that end that the 
classification of cities assumes meaomg 



CIL\i>TER 9 


A Comparative Typology of Urban 
Government Images 


CIUIILES It. AUniAN 

o/ Celi/oriua et RtveitUt 


VVhile collecting data for our study of four MtchigaA cities in the 50,000 
to 80,000 population range in the late 19S0$ we became aware of an im* 
pljcit notion tliat seemed to be in the minds of community leaders of what 
they coasiJered to be the proper tasks of local govenuseot’ In an eilort 
to give a more cSccUve, better organized, and more theoretical framework 
to our reported findings, we developed a fourfold typology of urban gov> 
Cfoment images. Because of finandtd and perhaps to some ezlcnt method* 
ologjcal problems, wc were not able to test cmpiricaily whether these 
ioisgcs were actually held by community leaders, not to mention ordinary 
voters in the communiiics. 'Tbe purpose of this chapter is to suggest mea- 
sures that might appropriately identify each of these community types, as- 
suming that iltcy exist, and thereby to suggest yet other paramcicis in 
developing city classifications of practical utiUiy. 


TYPES OF COVEI{>.ME>T I3UCE 

The typology of government images hypothesized is as follows; 

1. Promou'ng economic growth, or "boos^rism.” 

2. Providing for or securing life’s amcoitics. or "amenities.” 


• Oliver P. SViDums anJ Ch^ilc* R. Aiiiaa, Four Cutrs (I’bJiiJetpbia: Univerui/ 
rtfonjiN-aiua ftcH, W/f. 


2t? 
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3 Maintaining nothing but traditional local government services, or 
“caretaker” government, 

4 Arbitrating among conflicting interests — the “arbiter,” or * broker- 
age,” function 

Economic Groulh 

The type 1, or “boostensm,” gpvemment image has as its object the 
groi^th of both population and ^^ealth in the community Commenting at 
the time, ne noted 

Bom of speculative hopes, nuitured by the recall of frontier competition for 
survival, augmented by the American pride in bigness, the idi.a that the good 
thriving” community is one that continues to grow has Doog] been political 
thinking It IS essentially an economic conception and stiU remains a widely 
held assumption in urban [government theory] drawing on analogy between 
municipal and business corporations lust as ihe firm must grow to prosper, 
so must the city increase in population, industry, and total wealth. But the 
parallel is not simply an analogy, for according to this view the ultimate voca- 
tion of government ts to serve (he producer 

Although this image is endorsed most vigorously by those specific economic 
interests which have a stake in growth, its appeal is much broader The drama 
of a growing city infects the inhabitants with a certain pnde and gives them a 
feeling of being a part of progress an essential ingredient of our national 
aspirations. The fiocking of people to “our” city is something like the coming 
of the immigrants to our nation^ shores It is a tangible demonstration of the 
superiority of our way of life m that others have voluntarily chosen to join us. 
Growth also symbolizes opportunity, not only economically, but also socially 
and culturally Large cities have more to oiler m thu respect than smaller ones 

Certain groups have such concrete slakes ui growth that they are likely to 
be tbe active promoters of this image, while others in the city may have only 
tacit consent The merchant, the supplier. Ihe banker, tbe editor, and tbe city 
bureaucrat see each new otizen as a polentia] customer, taxpayer, or con 
tnbutor to tbe enlargement of their enterprise, and they form the first rank 
of civic boosters * 


Ajuenities 

The type 2, or “ameniUes ” goverrunent is not at all concerned with the 
growth of the community Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
It is opposed to commuiuty ^owth. except aloaj exiswwg, Ivsves wuh the 
prevailing life style carefully preserved It is oriented toward the use of 

- Williams and Adnan. Four Ctort pp 23 and 24 
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wealth rather than its production, and toward the wants oi a community 
that is able to pay its own tax assessments rather than toward one that is 
concerned primanfy with the passing of the tax burden on to other sources 
of wealth besides that of the home owner. As hc noted in our studyt 

Most communities recognize the demand for amenities m some fashion, but 
only an occasional community makes this the dominant objective of collective 
political action. Many cnics ha\c their noise* and smolce-abalement ordinances, 
but the idea of creating a quiet and peaceful ensironment for the home is 
hardly the central purpose of govcmmcni. 

The policies designed lo provide amenities are expressed by accent on the 
home environment rather than on the working environment — the citizen as 
consumer rather than producer. The demands of the residential environment 
are safety, slowness of ira/Tic, quiet, beauty, coitvenicnce, and restfulness, The 
rights of pedestrians and children take prec^cnce over the claims of commerce. 
Growth, far from being attractive, is often objectionable. That growth which 
is permuted must be controlled and ditected, both in terms of the type of 
people who will be sdmicied and the nature of physical changes. It is cssen* 
tially a design for a community with a homogeneous population, for civje 
amenities are usually an expression of a common style of living, Furthermore, 
because amcoltlcs are eosil}', the population must have an above average in* 
come. All expenditures for welfare ate unwanted diversions of resources. Those 
asking for public welfare assistance are seeling necessities which other citizens 
provide for themselves privately. Consequenity, this image finds expression 
chiefly in the middle* and upper-income residential suburb.^ 


Caretaker Covernnieiit 

Type 3, maintaining traditional servrees, or “caretaker” govern/nenl. is 
primarily a concern of the small town or the middle-size city that is rela- 
tively isolated from industrial America and is therefore growing relatively 
slowly, if at all. As we noted: 

“Frecdonv” and "self-reliance of the individual" are the values stressed by this 
V icw. Private decisions regarding the allocation of personal resources are lauded 
over govcnunenlal allocations tbrough taxaiha. Tax increases are never justi- 
fied except to maintain the traditional nature of the community. This substitu- 
tion of individual for public decisions emphasizes a pluralistic conception of 
the "goocl.” TTie analogy to laissez-faire economics is unmistakable. The care- 
taker image is associated with the polt^ of opposition to zoning, planning, 
and other regulation of the use of real property. These sentiments are pecu- 
liarly common (o the traditional small town. 


' WiUisms and Adrian, Four Cities, pp. 2d and 26. 
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Among Ihc indivjdiwJ* mosl 9|:4 lo be atl/acled by tbit vjcw, ctpccially in 
Its extreme form, arc retired middlc-cUss persons, who are home ownert Ii>inf 
on a sery modest fK«l cncome S>{ucczcd by inflation and nring tuej, il is not 
surprising if they fail to «c tfw need for innovation especially when if roeaia 
to them an absolute reduction in living standards The marginal home owners, 
the persons who can just barely afford the home they arc bujing, whatever lU 
price, arc also hVcly to find the caretaker image attractive They must justify 
a low lax policy^ 

Tlie Arliilcr 

Image 4 the arbiter function has long bscn assoaaced with the larger 
cities of the nation and rcHccts in particular, the heterogeneous urban 
community with a large percentage of first and second generation migrants. 
As wc noted 

Emphasis is placed upon the process rather than the substance of govern- 
mental action Although the possibility of a “community good" may be for 
mall) recognized actually alt such claims arc reduced to the level of interests. 
The view is rcabsiic in ibe popular svnse in that it assumes “whats good for 
someone always hurts someone else" Given this assumption government must 
provide a continuous arbitration system under which public policy is never re- 
garded as b<.ing in final cijuilibnum The formal structure of govcRtment tsusl 
not be subordinated to a specific substantive purpose rather the structure must 
be such that most interests may be at least considered by the decision maLers. 

That the proper role of government is to sene as an arbiter is held most 
logically by interest groups that fall short of complete political control mclud 
mg esp cially the more self-conscious minorities. The numeriwal or psy 
chic majority does not have to selile for a process, but can act directly in unns 
of substantive conceptions of the community good The minonty can only 
hope for success 

The most conspicuous interests that self-consciously espouse an arbiter fuoc 
lion for government are neighborhood and welfore-onented groups Eihow 
blocs reaching for a hishcr rung oo ibe poliiicai ladder and home owners and 
businessmen wuh stakes in a paitmilar neichborhood especially one ihreauned 
by undksired changes make claims for special representation The psvcbologi- 
cal jninoniiu — persons Jow on a social eoooomic scale — also stress the need 
for personal access * 


The Utility of the Images 

Can these types of government unaecs be operationalized for empmcal 
study'’ This quesuon was not invcsugated by us in our work on the four 

* Williams and Adnan, Four Cil m pp 27 and 2* 
a Williams and Adrian, Four C < <» pp 28 and 29 
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cities. The answer is still not available, although the findings of Hahn in 
analysing the data presented by the Kemer Comntlssion arc encouraging.* 
Hahn found that cities that most readily responded to citic disorders were 
those that were most politicized and roost centralized — that is, cities that 
operated under the strong-mayor sy-stein. His findings also indicate that 
communities in which all or most councilmco were elected at large presum- 
ably chose representatives that were “community regarding”* and hence 
willing to act to prevent the recurrence of a riot or other disturbance after 
one had occurred, whereas communities that elected councilmen by wards 
apparently had representauves who were parochial in their orientation 
and hence had representatives who reflected their constituents' opposition 
to making concessions to minorities ctmeeatrated in a relatively few wards. 
Different images of the function of municipal government appear to be at 
work in tlicsc reactions to stress, and the differences were related to scal- 
able community characteristics. 

Other types than those we developed arc conceivable. We do not argue 
that they arc the only ones possible. For cjiamplc. an image of the com- 
pany tonzi in a mining or lumbering area might be develop. It Is possi- 
ble that there is a type (at least for leaders) based on power for its own 
sake. Or one might conceive of a radical image calling for the use of the 
municipality as an instrument for widespread social reorganization. Such 
an image is not necessarily a blending of types I and 2. It is, however, not 
likely to dominate the decision-maUng process in any American city. We 
believe that the vast majority of contemporary American cities and villages 
can be subsumed under one of our four ty'pes. at least during the middle de- 
cades of the twentieth century. 

After we had finished preparing die typology and had completed the field 
research on our four cities, we felt that we had a conceptually useful 
model but were concerned about the paucity of data. We concluded the 
discussion of the typology with the following comment: 

It wc had some measure of value preferences in all American cities, our 
scale would expand revealing diftercnccs more precisely in a comparative 
fashion. There probably arc prototype cities which subordinate most policy to 
a single standard. The company towns, the upper-middle-class suburbs, and the 

* Harlue D. Hahn. "Civie Responses to Riots: A Reconsideration of the Kemer 
Commission Data." Public Opinion Quaricrty. foitbcomiog. See also Robert R. 
Alford, “The Coroparauve Siudy of Uriian EUtes," in Leo F. Schnore and Henry 
Fagin. Eds , Urban Research anj Policy Phrming (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Pulv 
lications, Inc., 1968). 

* James Q. Wilson and Edward C. BanficU, "Public-reganljBgness as a Value Premise 
in Voiing Behavior," American Polilleat Scunce Kevhtv, Vol. 38 (1964), pp. 876- 
887. 
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isolated village provide examples uhere policy is dominated by producer m 
tcresls consumer interests or status qua interests Inclusion of such varied 
places would give greater polarity to a scale * 

The typology, though impressionistic, is empirically derived It does not 
scale unidimensionally, for example, because the first three types arc con 
cemed primarily with the content of policy, whereas the brokerage func 
lion deals with the policy making process Furthermore, none of the cities 
we investigated fitted perfectly into any one of the four types Indeed even 
in ranking cities by type we were operating under a handicap We were 
not able to check the fit of each city to type by attitudes of either leaders 
or voters We could only deduce the apparent image held by a dominant 
proportion of the decision makers on the basis of the imphcatjons found 
in the actual performances of the city governnicnls, or, in contemporary 
vocabulary, by the policy outputs 

Because the types were cmpmcally, rather than logically, dented, they 
are not mutually exclusive categories but represent only the dominant ten 
dcncics in a particular city or even only m an office or group (It is possi 
ble that the manager, the councilmen, and the business leaders all hold 
different images ) Similarly each type docs not possess a reciprocal as 
would bo the cose if they were logically derived The classifications repre- 
sent merely a dominant tendency and the tendency cannot m all likelihood 
be measured in any absolute sense The classification of a city must be 
viewed as a tendency relaioe to the tendencies in other cities of other 
types 

Some Weaknesses 

The typology has some weaknesses For one thing it is possibly too ex 
pensive to do the necessary work to operationalize it and such less expen 
sive to-denve variables as a city s location or size may be equally effective 
predictors of public policy The typolo^ furthermore may well be both 
tune and culture bound Whether it would apply to medieval European 
cities IS doubtful as is the quesUon of whether it would be useful in look 
ing at the contemporary ciues of Africa Asia or even of Europe It is 
also likely that the typology would be useful mainly in ciues of under 
100 000 population for it seems likely that cities larger than that would 
for the most part tall under the brokerage category because in such cities 
the interests and goals of various groups are likely to be so complex as to 
make government essentially a bargaining and compromising agency Even 


» Williams and Adnan Four Cities p 36 
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SO, (he larger cities can probably be scaled in relative terms; that is, if we 
control tor size, tendencies (otrard dominadoa by one of the substantive 
categories may still appear. Funhertnore. ji might be useful to use the 
typology fof analyzing certain aspms of large-city government through the 
classification of neighborhoods, using such agencies as local school dis- 
tricts or civic associations, or by analysis according to t)'pe of office (man- 
ager, planning director, police chief, councilman). The typology might 
also be of assistance in analyzing the characteristics of different wards 
Within a large city by applying the typology to the images of city council- 
men or to their votes which indicate public policy preferences. The typol- 
ogy, in other words, would sbl) seem to be useful, even though it is limited 
by time, culture, and size considerations. 

Our findings, resulting from empirical research, led me to believe that 
it would be possible to classify many American cities according to our four 
types without interviewing either leaders or a sample survey of voters. Cer- 
tain data that arc either easily available or of a sort (hat could be gathered, 
at little cost, or through the Jet'clopnient of indices, should be useful in 
Wentifying the dominant type in a gWen city or identifying the tael ibai 
the city is not committed to any single one of the types. 


SCiLES FOR AN INDEX 

Further research should indicate the possibility of an inde* being de- 
veloped from the items indicated in Table I. Whether or not this index 
should involve a weighting of all items listed cannot be determined without 
further inquiry. Weighting may not be possible without a great deal of sub- 
jective judgment and may not be necessary in any case since differences 
in Che importance of each scale tend to become less important as the num- 
ber of scales Increases. 

In order to move toward a meaningful index, derived from the summed 
scales, the rankings on the scales arc established so that the lowest ranking 
Will always, where possible, occur for either the “booster” or the “ameni- 
ties” type. Usually these two will be ranked 1 or 2, whereas "caretaker” 
and “arbiter” types were 3 or 4. If this pattern were followed for all 22 
items, of course, we would derive only two types rather than four. This is 
not the ease, however, since certain items sharply distinguish the two types 
in each of llie croupings Distinctions between the “booster” and “ameni- 
ties” images, for example, are expected to be made in items 7, 10, 11, 12, 
•3, 15. 16. 17. and 21. Distinctions between the "caretaker” and “arbiter” 
types should be made through items 2, 7, 14, 19, 20, 22, and 23. 
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General Cniumunit}- Characteristics 

The expected rankings in Table I arc dettv-ed as follows: item I assumes, 
and this can be empirically tested, that "booster" and "amenities" cities 
have adopted their present charters more recently than have the “care- 
taker" or the “arbiter" tj'pes, both of which tend to operate under more 
traditional structures and to be less concerned about formal rules and lines 
of authority. Item 2 is one of the few scales on which neither the “booster" 
nor the “amenities" tj^ can be given the lowest ranking. Cities with “care- 
taker" governments tend to be small, usually isolated communities, whereas 
those with the “arbiter" function ate among the largest cities. The other 
two l)-pcs fall in between. 

Tlic third item concerns itself with the strength of the local political 
party organization. The assumption here, borne out by some existing re- 
search,* is that in cities that have undergone major “refornT reorganiza- 
tions, the political party structure has been weakened and the probability 
ts that local elections are on a nonpartisan ballot Dig cities using the 
“booster" or the "amenities" image, having been through a period of ref- 
ormation and having newer charters, arc also mote likely to have elections 
on u nonpartisan basis, since the trend is in that direction and the more 
recently reorganized cities are more likely to have such elections. The re- 
versal of Uic rank ordering of the “caretaker" and the “arbiter" types be- 
tween items 3 find 4 is a result of the fact that the fomcr is even less hkcly 
than the latter to have been reoiganizcd or to have home-rule charters, or 
otherwise to have undergone fundamental structural changes in recent de- 
cades, and are therefore likely to have the tradiiloDal partisan clecUons. 
(This, however, is only an assumption. Tlic degree to which Uic variables 
arc inicrrclatcd will have to be determined staustically.) 


Coundts and Councilmcn 

The scries of items dealing with councils and councilmcn reflect both 
recent charter changes (sersus the absence of changes in other cities) and 
other factors tiiat may alTect the makeup of the council. Item 5 is based on 
the fact that at-farge clecUons for councitmen were advocated by the re- 
formers of the twentieth century. In addition, advocates of both the “boost- 
crism" and the “amenities" type of government image have generally 

'T.ogtne C. Vee. ^h< T<Aiiici of KiMTwtoioohij* ttVviVvVtys Vnotrsfiy ol CaVfitnrn* 
Prtu, 1960); Rikhsrd S. CtiitiU. Cote t'kioriet (New YeiL: wiU Row. I'ub. 

1952). 
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favored a charter m which “community-regarding"*® councilmen arc to 
be preferred over those with pronounced parochial views This is c%en 
more the case, presumably, in cities emphasizing amenities 
One would expect that persons owning businesses or denvjng Ibcif in- 
comes from business and industry would tend to be dormnant in cities em 
phasizmg booslerism The “amemlies" type of city has almost no mdusiry 
and htUe business, but it tends to be inhabited by businessmen In the 
“caretaker” type of city there is almost no industry, but the mam street 
merchants tend to be the most prestigious persons m town and hence to 
be members of the council 

Item 7 IS based on the assumption that value consensus withm a com 
mumty differs according to the image held of the ideal commumty The 
inhabitants of municipaliues devoted to the “amcmlies” image are most 
likely to share values, education levels, and life styles,” and hence to be 
the most homogeneous and least likely to have policy differences that are 
sufficient to produce divided votes on the council The “caretaker" type of 
community is only slightly less likely to show this paiiem, for it is aiso m 
large measure socially and economi^ly homogeneous On the other hand, 
aties promoting economic growth usually have at least some councilmen 
who do not support this approach and will occasionally refuse to go along 
with the majority of the council in the formal vote *' A community com 
nutted to view the cuy as arbiter is tbe most likely to have divided views 
as to the most desirable approach and hence most hkely to have noaunan 
unous votes on formal council decisions In addiuon, ciues that have been 
reorgamzed through reform movement activities are likely to have small 
councils, as are ihc generally smaller communities operating under the 
“caretaker” image, whereas "arbiter" cities are likely to have larger coun- 
cils According to small group theory, the larger the voting body, the more 
likely nonunammous votes** (An ‘intervening variable' prolilem anses 
here Do unanimous votes stem from pohey consensus or from size of 
council or, m what proportion, from both?) 

The council manager plan is a product of twenUelh century reform 
movements ** It is also the plan most commonly found in middle-class and 
uppcr-middle-class ciUes, whatever their dominant ideological approach '* 

1® Wilson and Banfield “Public icgoidingiKss”' 

11 Williams and Adrian Four Cities pp 25-27 and Chapter 10 
1’ Wilhams and Adrian Four Cities Cbaplee 9 

11 Charles R Adnan and Charles Press "Decision Costs in Coalition Formalion 
American Foliiical Science Renew Vol 62 (1968) pp S56-563 
11 Childs. Ciwe Victories 

11 See the current issue of The Municipal Year Book (Chicago Intemalional City 
Management Association anouaiij’) for data on forms of government 
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As we would expect, a suburban community of businessmen is likely to be 
the most common community using Uic council-manager plan, whereas 
older communities, concerned about tax levels and devoted to Jacksonian 
principles, should be the least likely to have this form of government. 


Tax anil Land-Use measures 

Item 9 is designed to reflect the generally high commitment that “boost- 
crism” and “amenities” dties have to the use of professional planning in 
order to secure their goals. On the other hand, in cities with “caretaker” 
governments planning activities are characteristicolfy at a very low level 
if present at ail, and “arbiter” communities have generally seen land-use 
policies as a matter of negotiation rather than the subject of sjaioptic plan- 
ning. TTie results of planning ace a different matter, however, and in item 
10 we find a sharp difference between the “boosterwm” and “amenities” 
types concerning the amount of land zoned for commerda) or industrial 
use. 

The same type of distinction is made in item 1 1 coacerning the tax 
structure as it is designed to aid or hinder business and industiy. This in- 
dicator may be a bit difhcult to use because of the fact that tax concessions 
of this sort are not legally possible in some states and, where possible, are 
often controlled by state, rather than local, regulations. The actual con- 
cessions may be made not on the basis of a tax break, but through delib- 
erate underassessment, and this is difTicult and time consuming to 
document. 

Item 12, however, is easier- Business and industry should provide a 
relatively small percentage of the total tax base in ''amcntcics” cities and 
a high percentage in "bomterism” cities, excepting for new ly founded ones, 
which have not yet had any success in attracting what they vva/il. (This 
exception, however, should wash out in the large number of cases involved 
if wc were to measure all American cities.) Business and industry should 
offer relatively low percentages also in “carclJdccr" cities, which custom- 
arily have few businesses and often no industry. 


Homogeneity Factors 

Items 13 and 14 are designed to measure life-style characteristics as 
they relate to municipal images. '’Boosterism” and “arbiter” cities tend to 
have heterogeneous populations and hence highly similar patterns of per- 
sonal income. “Amenities” dties charactCTOlically have middle- lo upper- 
middlc-class inhabitants with high incomes “Caretaker” cities arc also 
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homogeneous, but ihcir inhabitants characteristically belong to the lower 
middle and working classes and have low incomes 


Content Anal} MS 

Some work could be done with content anal)sts of the outputs from 
city hall Tile percentage (or column tnebes) of press releases from the 
oflice of major or manager (or chamber of commerce) devoted to attract 
mg industry should pruside some sharp diilcrcnccs between the ‘ boostcr- 
ism ' and the ‘ amenities tjpes The same should be true of the percentage 
of budget expenditures or budget messages devoted to consumer services. 
This pcrccntagi. would be highest m amcmties-oncntcd cities and second 
highest (as a purccniagc but not m absolute terms) m “caretaker" cities 
Although not included as an index, a content analjsis of campaign 
speeches or of talks to service clubs by mayors and councilmcn might also 
be revealing Dooslensm ' cities sliould show up highest m discussions of 
the need to attract industry for the sake of providing jobs and strengthen 
ing the tax base The quality and quantity of consumer senices should be 
emphasized m “amenities ' cities Economy should be the mam pitch tn 
‘caretaker cities, whereas those wuh an arbiter ‘ image should center on 
the art of compromise, cooperation, and the allocation of city services to 
all segments of the population 

Other Measures 

Persons influenced by the efficiency and economy movement and middle 
class values generally tend to favor the meni system of personnel adminis- 
tration, whereas cities with a large working-class population or cities m 
which reform has not been a major activity arc likely to be more heavily 
oriented toward a patronage system of personnel adminisirauon Once 
again boosterism ‘ and ameniues cities are distinguished here from the 
caretaker and arbiter types Caretaker governments tend to be dora 
mated by persons beholden to the tradiuona! jack-of all trades orieniauon 
of the small towner rather than to the professional specialist orieniauon of 
the upper middle class Arbiter ernes have traditionally found patronage 
when assigned to vanous wards or to various ethnic and raaal groups to 
be an effective aid in coalition bmlding 

The percentage ot the popul^mn of a city that belongs to idenuffable 
ethnic or racial minorities would be higheU in arbiter ciues for many 
reasons including the fact that these are ibe larger cities often the core 
cities rather than the suburbs and their government structures are built 
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around long-time needs (or arbitration among competing and poleniially 
conflicting groups. “Doosterisni” cities, with their goal of attracting indus- 
try, will also attract working-class minority groups. On the other hand, 
“caretaker” cities tend to be small communiiies, often outside the main- 
stream of contemporary urban developments, and ethnically homogeneous. 
Homogeneity is also the charocierisiic of dtics with the amenities orienta- 
tion. Their middlc<lass and upper-middle-class residents cither have back- 
grounds that have never been vuwed as seU-conscious minorities or have 
shed their minority idcntificaiioa. 

Voter-turnout patterns, item 20, follow the same configuration as that 
relative to the percentage of minorities in the community. In general, the 
more homogeneous the population of a community, the lower the voter 
turnout in municipal elections.’* 

Hence in “ameniUcs” communities — even in uppcr-midd]e<lass dries, 
whose people ordinarily turn out for elections with alacrity — municipal 
voting is likely to be low, simply because public policy is consensual in 
character. There is little to fight about, and. since the population shares an 
essentially common hfe style, one counciftnan or mayor can be assumed 
to perform In about the same way as any other. “Caretaker” communities 
show gcnetaliy the same pattern, and political bickering is over trivial mat- 
ters.'^ "Boosictism’* cities, however, are more likely to have campaign 
Issues — for sample, over questions of (he type, amount, and location of 
industry— and hence to have a relatively high turnout at municipal elec- 
tions. In ‘‘arbiter'' cities then arc tensions and rivalries between and among 
groups, and under (he ward system, which provides for more of a grass- 
roots political structure, voter turnout Is likely to be relatively high. Indeed 
in a few ot these cities the mnoul tor a mayoralty election will occasionally 
exceed that for a presidential election. 

The size of riie police force as a percentage of foul municipal employees 
is a reflection both of the concentration of wealth in a communiiy and of 
the level of conflict. Both of these lend to be higher in “boosterism” and 
“arbiter” cities than jn the other two types. In “caretaker" cities, which 
have little crime, social conflict, and wealth concenuation. the police force 
may be essentially a token one, and jwobably few members, if any, ate 
professionals. "Amenities" cities want more policemen to protect the valu- 
able homes of the residents, to preserve calm and decorum, and particu- 
larly to control and slow down trafRc movement. But even a wealthy 


W»!liarai and Adrian, rour CiiKt, Chapter A 
” A. J. ViJich and Joseph Bensman. SmolX To*« « fl/au Society (Princeton, HJ.i 
Pnncelon Universvly Press, 1958). 
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community with an amenities orientation will have a relatively low as- 
sessed valuation in relation to cities with heavy industry 

In looking at per capita expenditures by communities it is necessary to 
control for size, since the cost of performing a number of municipal func- 
tions increases disproportionately with the population '* After so conaol- 
Iing, we would find that “caretaker” cities, with their tax consciousness and 
emphasis on economy, would rank lowest The “boostcrism” and “ameni- 
ties” types would be virtually tied tot second place — this measure would 
not help to distinguish them — because both of these types expend con- 
siderable effort toward achieving their rather defimte policy goals Wiih 
control for sue. “arbiter ’ cities should have the highest per capita budget 
expenditures, if for no other reason than that they have traditionally inter- 
mixed personnel adnuiustration wiih welfare aciiviues To put it another 
way, “arbiter” ciucs arc likely to have the highest number of municipal 
employees per 1000 inhabitants 

CO^STRUC^^G AN INDEV 

The process by which the typology could be operauonalized is one that 
would proceed somewhat as follows 

1 The idenuficatioQ of a number of communities each closely fitting 
an idealized version of each image This could be done (a) by applying 
the analysis to cities which have been investigated by competent social 
scientists and on which a detailed written report is available or (b) by 
having a panel of specialists from various parts of the nation identify and 
Ust communiUes appropriate for each type, Uus to be venfied Uirough fur 
ther investigation m the communities themselves The venfication could 
be earned out either through an examination of actual policy performances 
over several years or by surveying leader attitudes toward policy Because 
the latter method was not used in Four Cities it might be confusing to m 
troduce it at this time, but it might be worthwhile if it would actually re 
duce the subjectivity of the approach. 

The approach through existmg literature may be the simpler one and 
may well be quite feasible, since there is a large bibhography of studies on 
commumty power structure or decision making ExcepUng where the 
time span between the different commumties that were studied is too great 

18 Louis H Masotu and Don R. Bowen *X^cnamaities and Budgets The Sociologv 
of Municipal Expenditures," l/rian guarterfj Vol I (1965) pp 39-58 

Charles Press, Main Sireel Poiilics (East lansuig Mich. Institute for Communiw 
Development 1962) and many other bibliojpaphical summaries. 
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or H here certain necessary data are missiag and can no longer be retrieved, 
this approach might be very satJsfaciMy. One might say, for example, that 
Middletown is a "booster” city" and Park Forest one built around ameni- 
ties.-’ Certainly Springdale, the small community in a mass society, has a 
“caretaker” type of government,** whereas Chicago is run on the arbiter 
principle.-^ 

2. The scales will have to be related to the selected communities in or- 
der to determine the closeness of fit. At this stage the expected rankings 
may have to be modified it the results in the prototype cities consistently 
vary from what are listed as the expected results. If any important changes 
are made, it will be necessary to investigate to determine why the empiri- 
cal findings diOered from those theoretically expected. 

3. The scales that demonstrate a poor fit with the empirical findings 
will have to be rejected, particularly if little significant difference is found 
among the various types or if the results are inconsistent within the some 
type of city. It may be possible that for a rough approximation of type 
only a few scales will need to be developed for a given community, and 
it may be possible to rework these into a uniform scalar pattern so that 
the numerical summation of the scale rankings will make it possible to 
Identify the type of a community simply from its loia) index number. 
Alteroatively factor analysis may be used and may reveal clusters of vari- 
ables that identify a particular type and also help to identify the degree of 
“purity'' of each city or the degree to which it represents a mixture of ideal 
types. One would expect the type receiving the score of 1 to load high on 
the factor and the type receiving a score of 4 to have a high negative load- 
ing. Factor analysis may not tell us much about types receiving scores 2 
or 3, but these arc not of much theoretical interest m any case. High posi- 
tive Of negative factor loadings should be discoverable for the isolation of 
each type. 

4. Cities can next be classified as desired by applying the appropriate 
scales or factors. 

5. The image-identification process will have to be replicated every 
few years in order to determine wlwihcr the typed images arc still valid 
and to gain insights into the possibiUty of new images emerging. If such 

-« Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. UtJdttio^a (New York; Harcouri. Brace & 
Co., 1929), 

William H. Whyie. Jr., The Man (New Yotk: Simon & Shuster, 

1956). 

^’Vidich and Btnsman, Sinoll Tona. 

Martin Meyerson and Edv.ard C BanJieU. FMUro. Ptanning anJ the Pubht In- 
iruji (New York; Free Press of Ctejicoe, IM5). 
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replications are conducted over a suilicicnt number of )cars or decades, 
it Will be possible to gam good insights into whether the i>pcs arc nine* 
bound withm the American culture and to what degree 
6 This entire procedure should, finally, be attempted in other nations 
to help determine the degree to which the topology is culture*bound It 
may be that some of the types, at least, are not culture-bound Altema- 
lively studies in other cultures may indicate that these t)pes, with ceriaia 
modihcalions, can become broad, universal images of man's concept of 
the proper function of the city in civilization 

The purpose of classification is, above all, to permit predicbon If it u 
possible to develop a topology that classifies ones in a relatively simple 
and consistent pattern, we shall be able to Icam more than we now know 
about both aues and man 
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Strengths and Wealaiesses 
of Alternative Classificatoiy 
Procedures 


• . . Protlciuf of (ku&«r«ai vrflhSn cilie* 


• • . Cridtal tvaliuUoa tbe priocSpU* of tity tliuificalion 



CHAPTER 10 


Prohleim of Classifying Subareas 
within Cities 


PUIUP II. B£ES 
Leedt Univtrtity 

Most ot tho ctoptots io this volume mo “'S|u Ts 

ol a s« o( iodividu*. or oporauooal 1, 

iu7SSst^^.“i-s:;.,.^=oncL^ 

wfth cite, and because v”»“^»“2bst 

eluded both central dues and th™ submbs ,„,„„nmpobtan dUerences 
plicilly dealt with intrameifopolitan as 

and sinulariiics. _ . . ,],g ^.jjy This enliiy 

ba"b:e°L“bl%“rb“,re -L -cbm ol sodal sme.e 
-each has, in .dec., "‘‘V''' (as 
plea of mterdependent and contiguity con- 

an incorporated enlily) by U^, Bureau ol Census), through 

strain, (the utbanmed area CM“P‘ “ ““ „ minimum size and 

die use ol a jo».ney-.o-»ork j.rd metropolitan sta- 

criletion ol metropolitan cb^aer It Sacd-d.stance 

tistical area (SMSA) ““^J^'^SrlenUon bu, a few eaamples. 
radius (Friedmann s urban field cot»cc{« ) 

. . U ». tier “The Ofban Field." Journal ol the Amen- 
‘ John R. P. Friedmann and John Mdier. m fixied-disisince 

caninsnmu of Planners. Vol ’I mjl.ude ihat the audtore felt a 

radius in the paper was «e«'y “^«“”J^rt-Term fumre. 
ciiys daily influence field would reach » the short term 
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However, the dcGnuion of the individual used m the classification of 
cjlics :s simple compared with the definition of such an individual in 
withm*cily classification The definition will depend on what aspect of the 
urban system is being considered In the ease of the classificatory studies 
we devote most attention to here, the househofd, located at a particular 
position in the city, would be the logical individual to be classified How* 
ever, data at the household level arc rarefy available, and the areal units 
for which data are conveniently provided by the census authorities must 
be adopted as OTUs, for practical and operational reasons, by the worker 
interested in withm-ciiy classification In the United Slates city blocks are 
sometimes used as OTUs {if labor and money resources are available), 
but more often census tracts are employed TTic problem of census tract 
homogeneity is occasionaity considered, and the degree of homogeneity is 
tested for In general it is assumed, rather than demonstrated, that the 
spatial patterning of the social phenomena being studied has a ‘ frequency 
greater than the areal mesh of the ccnsus-uaci units Finer elements of 
spatial variance are essentially filtered out m studies that use census tracts 
In this chapter we examine the ways in which researchers have attempted 
to classify areal units withm the city into a set of classes, with partioilar 
concentration on attempts to classify the residential areas wiihm the city ‘ 
These classifications have been a response to a need felt in social science 
(and a need that occurs at the embryonic stage in most disciplines) to 
break down the large and complex modem city into parts that can be con 
ccived of as a totality and studied as a system Although this need is sc 
knowledged, the unlay of such within city classificauons sull requites 
jusiification, and m order to assess whether within city classifications have 
been of utility we must estimate the following 

1 How well they have adhered to the principles of classification 

2 How well they have fitted the purposes of their designers 

3 How useful they have been as inputs to further research 

4 How productive of insight into the processes that have produced of 
are creaung the structure of the aty they have been 


BASIC DEFCVmO^S A^D PIIOCEDURES EV CLASSIFICATIO 

In two very useful papers David Gngg has summarized the principles 
and procedures of classi&atioii * The exposition here leans heavily on bis 
efforts 

Neglecting unfonunaleJy the dassificaXtoa of the olher sorts of land use — mtius 
tnal commercial recreational puHc etc — for want of space 

s David B Gngg The Logic of Regionat Systems Annals of the Associauoi ol 
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Tlo following steps ore involved in caitying through a sound classiSca- 
tion: 

1. The pnrpore of the elassilicatlon mnsl be thought out tapBcitly (and 

■’t'S iSSro? o™. inwdv^ in ■>» elassiheatlon mtnt he de- 
link. The nntose, or popntoion. of individuals to be class.fied must 

dclmt^e ■ characmiitics, or ailtria, on which the classia- 

catL?Llf tod mfst be selected. These 

should be piopemes of the OTUs and ‘.““Z 

There are three types of properties of the individual that may be 

in question is involved. „„„.,iies of the first or second 

c. Dynamic propetlles: those involving properlies 
type at two or more time periods. 

Most elassifieations eoneern l^«r’'Ltlta,fbeerba.1d’’r„‘te^^ 
though some notable withiouaty classifications have been oas 

"r 0/ ers^bd;. .o 

cipal choice is bcl«een procedures. Logical 

iion and methods that use grouping. 

n™,ir„ tt„sr.,t,w.. vot S5 
Classes," in Richard J. Chorlcy and P«‘*^ 

don: Methuen and Co- Ltd v 1967), properties of OTOs It. eonsiruct 

* An excellent exposition of the u« oj eiven in several papers 6y Brian 

a comprehensive picture of a tepona s^ “Iptetdependeney of Flows and 

1. L. Berry. See in particular Boan J. L. ^ ^ ^ _ 

Spatial Structure- A General of iht Indian Economy 

Essays on Commodity Flows and ihe Chicaco- University of Chicago. 

NJ.: Preniice-Hall. Inc., 1968). pp ■*»9-42»- - bi,/.],! {Department of 

.Bn.„ 1. L. nrriy, CcmmcM SX.ily «! Chiep. ■»“) , =“ 

Geography, Research Paper No. 85. Oiw^' „ ^^leh the trade 

eipecially “Spatial Arrangements and . 

areas of the retailing centers of the aty of ducago arc 
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division may proceed by regular division (dividing the range o£ the diSer- 
enuaUQg characteristic into equal inteivak) or by selection of division 
points at break points m the OTU distribution The division may be hier- 
archic, that is, different criteria may be adopted at different levels of the 
process 

Grouping procedures are methods of arranging objects whose likenesses 
or differences are summarized in a similarity matrix X The cell x,^ of this 
matrix contains a coefficient that measures the similanty of objects (or 
OTUs) 1 and j The similarity coefficient has a range, one end of which 
represents complete similarity, the other end complete dissimilarity The 
surulanly coefficient is the product of a senes of operations on the differ' 
entiating cbaracteristjc(s) it may be the distance between the OTUs m 
Euclidean space whose dimensions arc the differentiating characteristics 
or It may be the Pearson r coefficient of correlation between the objects 
defined over the differentiating charactenstics, to ate the two most com* 
mooly used statistics 

The grouping procedures that have been used m scientific and soaal 
science literature to order these sunilaniy matnees have been reviewed by 
Taylor,* who classifies grouping techniques by logical division based on 
two criteria entrance-Jeasion nature and tltreshold-deanon character By 
eniranee-decision nature is meant the number of linkages required between 
a potential group member and a group for the potential member to be ad- 
mitted The linkage is defined by the threshetd decision the threshold is 
the cniical value, at any single stage m the grouping, that denotes the level 
of connecuon (measured in terms of the similarity coefficient) necessary 
for potential group entrance To illustrate these concepts, consider mem 
bership m Lloyd’s of London, on exclusive group of private insurance 
underwriters Candidates for membership must be supported by six exist- 
ing members and are elected by ballot — that is, at least six Imkages and 
probably more, are needed for CDlrance However, there is also a thres 
hold candidates are considered for membership only after they have 
proved to the satisfaction of the committee of Lloyd’s that their resources 
are sufficient to meet any of the babJUies tikeiy to be meurred 

Taylors classification of grouping methods is reproduced in Table 1 
There are very many to choose from depending on what sort of groups 
are wanted, and Taylor provides some rules of thumb as to choice depend 
U3g on the classification s purpose. Very few of these methods have been 
used m withm-city classification Where expbcil procedures of classifica 


« Peter I Taylor “Grouping Analysis in Rcponal Taiconomy Deparlinent of Geog 
raphy, University of Newcastle Upon Tyne Seminar Paper No 1 1968 
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lion ha%c been useJ. logical divi&on lias been preferred (or lop&lical rca- 
KWi; division is simple to applj'r more than a handful o( 

OTUs On an "objcclivc** basis ncccssiiaics using a computer, and. even 
ificn die number of OTUs that can be handfed is linufcd by the storage 
available in even the largest of today’s computers. 

The final step involved m classification is to srt^ tfir resfficiiom on 
>^ie dasuftcadon. Ta)tof identifies Iho constraints — lltc overlapping eon- 
attaint and the co/»igni»y consiraint — to which we might add a third, ap- 
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plicable only in certain cases and paiticularly when relational properties 
are being used as cntena — the defUuaon oj nodes constraint 

The degree of constraint in the overlapping ease js defined by the number 
k where {A — 1) is the number of OTUs in overlaps between groups Con- 
straint by contiguity m effect reslncls the Iinlages that can be searched be- 
tween any OTU and the rest of ibe individuals the constraint is normally 
based on locauonal proximity or a common border Finally, in the case of 
a relational classification based on nodes, the classification may require 
the nodes to be fixed a prion 

The nature of these restrictions may be made clearer if vie consider 
how they might apply to a hypothetical city whose residential population 
we are classifymg (Figure 1) If the figure is followed through by the 
reader, the dependence of the nature of the final classification on the de- 
cisions adopted at each stage of the classification procedure will become 
dear Each dassificauon uses the same diffcrentiaung characicnsuc, but 
three different though related, solutions result mapped social poups 
(classes mapped), rocinf areas (areal classes mapped), and social regions 
(regions mapped) It is important to distinguish between these solutions 
as ^ey are often confused in the literature 

We must now consider some of (be wiUun-aty classifications that have 
been made la the light of these pnoctples of classification and repooahzs 
tion 


SmCLE CO^niUMTIES 

Social science hterature abounds with studies of smgle communities 
These commumties have been studied by a number of intensive methods 
such as participant observation or social survey, and at a number of 
scales^ Tbe largest community capable of being portrayed with accuracy 
by the partiapant observer is really only a small town on the scale of 
world urbanism (e g Muncic, Indiana, or Banbury Oxfordshire) in cif> 

iThe classic Amencan commuoily studies have been rt\ie»ed by Maunce R Slein 
T/ie Eclipse of Community An InUrpietaium of Amrncon Siudies (Pnncelon N 1 
Pnnceion University Press. I960) More recent studies of local comrounilies art 
the following Herbert! Gam, The Urban VtHagers Yori Free Press 196’l 

and The LeMlfanners {New York Pantheon Press 1967) and Gerald SutUes. The 
Social Order of the Slum (Chicago Uonersilv of Chicago Press 1968) British 
studies are reviewed in Ronald Fiankeoberg. Commun ri« in flnrojn Social hfe 
in Tonn end Country (Harmondsunonh. Middlesex Entdand Peneam Boots Ltd- 
1966) ^ 
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studies the researcher must of necessity limit his canvas to only a part of 
the Wider urban region 

The withm metropolitan community is usually defined on an “ad hoc ’ 
basis for the purposes of the particular study the commumiy is known by 
a common name by its residents and contains a population having at least 
some common characteristics interests, and organizations, engaged m 
some social intercourse, the nature of whwh it u the purpose of the in- 
vestigation to elucidate This type of single community delimitation has 
been characterized as dichotomous division’ by Gngg,® in which the area 
js set apart from the rest of the world 


NATURAL AREAS 

The history of the natural area concept m the field of human ecology 
IS one that has been repeated many times in social science Geographers 
will immediately recognize the parallels between ihe natural area concept 
and that of their own natural region * 

The human ecologists who employed the natural area concept were 
somewhat vague conceraing its definition Thus Zorbaugh says 
A natural area is a geographical area characterized both by a physical m 
dividuahty and by the cultural cbaracienstics of the people who live m it 
Halt, m a critical analysis ol the concept, defines u more succinctly 
There are two general emphases in the definition of the concept natural 
area One of these views ihe natural area as a spatial unit limited by natural 
boundaries enclosing a homogeneous population with a characteristic moral 
order The other emphasizes its biotic and community aspects and describes 
the natural area as a spatial unit inhabited by a population united on the basis 
of symbiotic relationships ** 

The parallels between Halt s two notions and the geographer s concept 
of formal and functional regions ore remarkable The natural area was 
regarded as a concrete object with real existence which the researcher had 
only to look for to find Hence it was not important to describe in exphat 
detail the ways in which these natural areas were delimited The same 
‘concrete thinking was associated with the geographer s view of the re 

SGngg “Regions Models and Classes " p 48t 

9 See Gngg Regions Models and Classes pp 465-467 

10 Harvey W Zorbaugh The NatutaJ Areas of ibe Oly in George A Theodorsoo 
Ed JiudiM in tfuman fTco/ogy (Evansioo ni Harder and Row Publishers 1961) 
P “7 

11 Paul K Halt The Concept of Natural Area in Tbeodorson Ed JJuman Ecol 
ogy p 104 
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gion in (hn same pariod and slill persists among many Soviet 

The purpose of delimiting natural areas was usually made clear, tt 

thoS^i'n paitice any convenient areal unit that wtu “t 

The miteri“uscd in the classtlicauon. as ts clear 
onoled above, were many and varte: they 

boundaries (which were presumed to have a mat cgarac- 

teraction), housing characteristics (c.g-. rental ev )• y 

teristlcs (C.g., ethLty). 

used was not made clear, and »“*" * .j., ol the nat- 

Chicago’s commumty areas, which . ''l„p|//pc,cepiions of the 
ural area concept 'mptat™* » P” ^ .^PJ P, ,i„^Local CemmMy 
community in which they lived, the latest eoiuui 
Faetbook says: . 

n. bnnndatie. of the 7S cnmmnni,, 

basis of sescral considerations, ''•l''* vsuh the area; (3) the 

ewssih and hUiory of the area. (2) ' ^ ^ jocal insmulions; and (5) 

local trade area; (4) "J^^o R ver and .» branches, rail- 

natural and artificial barriers such os the Ch^ag „ 

road lines, local transporution systems, a pa 

Little futiher is said, and it B admitted that ' 

a useful summaiy device for I „u„,al aiea is 

Thus, even if we accept, with Ha ■ population 

merely a device used by “t' ^e elassiBeatlon procedure 
Srs;::;\ra'r:;;m oT™bT:L mi m elassihcatlou p,ocedure 
outlined in the first section. 


SOCLUu ARE.AS 

The attempt at within-ciiy classi^uon uTtap^ssed with the prin- 
World War II. There several sociologists wc p 

1.— tnral Commumil Facibi'ol.: Chicago 
>= Evelyn M. Kilagana and Kwl E ’ Community Inventory. University of 

MtiropoUlan .^rcj, i960 (Ctucafio: Oueago ’ 

Chicago. 1965), p. xiii. 
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ciples of ecological orgamzalion enunaatcd in the universities of the large 
ciues of the Northeastern United States They turned from a considerauon 
of the way social orgaruaatioa was sjyatially manifested in the urban region 
to the way the various areal units of the metropolis, irrespective of geo- 
graphical location, were positioned m social space The method of analysis 
developed by Shevky and Wilhams,** later modified by Shevky and Bell,’* 
was called social area analysis 

Social Area Analysis in the Stncl Sense 

The developmental sequence of social area analysts in its widest sense 
IS set forth in Figure 2 Here we arc concerned with the onginal method 
ology, of which continuing applications are being made 



■Ttnpwed vlth 
•▼adtublv Ibeory 
See APFEHPICES A end a 

1 

AoeljrAis of spatiel 
TBrieoce of tectorlel 
dlBenalona 
WVUS «£ES 

Figure 2 The development of social area analysis Cluster analysis is Tryons pro- 
posed altemauve to factor ananas (AU of the wcirls menlioDed in lie figure are 
cited in Appendix B ) 


IS Eshref Shevky and Marianne WiHiams The Social Areas of Los Angeles AnalyiH 
end Typology (Los Angeles University of Califomia Press 1949) 
u Eshref Shevky and Wendell BeU Soaal Area Analysis Theory Illustrate Ap- 
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The problem lacing Sherky, Williams, and Bell was 
have delighted earlier urban sodologists. II was how to cope w. J to flt^ 
ol inTormation being provided about small areas w.thtn “ 

Uses bv to U.S. Bureau of to Census (to censuses ol 1940 and 1950 

L the ones in quesUon). The solution was to classify to census tracts 

of the city into a number of classes tot. becauM of 

totial nature were called social areas. Tlie ejplicit procedures of class 6 

eaUon tot were outlined enabled other workers in other 

to original analysis-a substantial improvement over to natural area 

“thf pm^ses of to elassifleatinu were set fonh in some detaU and 
were as follows: 

1. The delineation of socially ““““twees' wo ofmore 

2. Comparalivc studies of the disinbuuon of su h 

’^rCoIS^Uve studies between two or mote places in the natme of 

“tTna’iir-of a framework (o, .be 

search, particularly a framework for to sig . 

ioral field studies— that is, as a framework for sampling. 

The fnd/v/dunf, or OTU. involved in to h'o^'ogcneUy 

to census tract. Some coocern was exp homogeneity assump- 

nf census uaets as OTOs, hut no “P'“ 53^ was defiacd 
tion was made.*® The universe, or pope ivin the urban regions of to 
to be to maximum number of census tracts vvi ..to.mation was avail- 
Los Aegeles or San Frane^o funcUona. 

able. These study areas, though not revemg m 

urban area, to ueUve labor '“"""S p„p„,ation 5 was included 

to ensure that the larger part of the rang F 

in the studies. . . ^ classification were defined 

The digereniiaiing c/iarac/erisfics number of basic census 

to be three construct indi«s built “P out in considerable 

variables. The methods of index cons adoption of the three 

detail. However, the theoretical justification for the adoption 

*S5S). (gf San Francisco in 1940 m a 

’'"niough Ihe homogeneity assiiniplioo roeial Arras by Cluster 

.11.1 work: Rob.d C T„ou S -i Bey Avee iBwld.y .»4 

A Cm! MM ...I. ee Appheeimu iXe »« e'" 

In, Aegd,,; Uniwnity ot Cd.fonn. P.e». '»5»- PP' 
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indices was too generalized, ^ague, and diffuse, and the authors (She^ky 
and BeU) were soundly berated for it,** (bough the cntics faded to supply 
an allernauve rationale for what turned out to be at least m part an 
empincally sound choice of indices The three indices (standardized to a 
0 to 100 range) were the following 

1 An index of social rank (or economic status) made up of one educa 
tion and one occupation variable 

2 An uuiex of urbam^uon (or family status) made up of the \anables 
fertdit}, the proportion of women in the labor force, and the proportion of 
sm^e-famdy dwellings in the housing stock. 

3 An index of segregation (or ethmc status) made up of the combmed 
proportions of minonty ethnic groups (Negroes, other races, foreign bom 
whites from Eastern and Souihem Europe, foreign bom persons from 
continents other than Europe) 

Each census tract was therefore located in a particular position m a three- 
dimensional attribute space 

The method of classification adopted was that of logical divuion The 
exact procedure difiered somewhat m the two monographs Sbevky and 
Williams divided the aitnbuce space in whicb census tracts were located as 
follows the social rank mdex was divided into three parts of equal range 
(Figure 3, top), the urbanization index was also dmded into three parts 
not equally but spaced 4-f and —1 standard errors about the regression 
line of urbanization on soaal rank This schema resulted in mne classes or 
soaal areas In their 19S5 monograph Sbevky and Bell revised the method 
(Figure 3 bottom) the two axes were made orthogonal and the ranges 
of both indices were divided into four equal parts yielding 16 social areas. 
Use of the mdex of segregation to divide the 16 areas farther into those 
with a higher than average proportion of mmonty group members was 
made opuonal Generally the two-dimensional classification has been used 
in farther research and the third dimension has been dealt with by examin 
mg the distiibuuon of ethmc group populations among the soaal areas 

The revised classification method had the advantage of not bemg depen 
dent on a unique regression of urbanization on social rank in Los Angeles 

i«OU5 D Duncan, Review of Social Area Analyse by Eshref Sbevby and Wendell 
BeU Anuncan /ounuit of Sociolcgr VoL 61 (1955) pp 84-SS Bell replied m 
American loumal of Socwlage V<J 61 (1955) pp 260-262 In a later ani le 
H. Hawley and Ous D Duncan— see “Social Area Analvs s A Cnucal Appraisal 
Land Economies Vol 3J (195?) pp 337 345— ro3l.e the valid point that Shevlv 
and BeU did not answer the fundamental quest oo of why residential areas w thin 
cities should differ from one another 
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Clt^, 3 11.3 ^ 

. .^.1 therefore crealcr diHcreniiaiing 

i 1940 and oi having san Francisco, assuming those 

ower for cities smaller than u» Angw ;„.i;rcc However, the stan- 

Ifa had smaller ranje, ca „t .hr Indices In Los 

ardiiaiion procedure, ba^d batd on a nanonal norm, 

ingeles in 1940, left much to be 

aiher than on one city, would seem to P formed by the indices 

Although the distribution of uacls m ^ ^ l„ 

5f social rank and urbaniration w-m ^ygre 

he various social areas was ^ ^ q, no comment on their 

not mapped (as in Figure 1) and ^g„,ion of some of the other 

spaUal distribution. Before turning to a consw 
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criticisms directed at the social area methodology, the uses to which the 
social area framework has been put are considered 


Use of the Social Area Tramework in Further Research 

The social area framework has been used in three types of behavioral 
study The social area scores have been used as independent vanables in 
behavioral work,’* unfortunately ecological correbuons as used in such 
studies are somewhat suspect *■ The second type of application is in social 
survey type sampling in metropolitan areas it informs researchers about 
where certain social strata needed in the sample arc likely to be located or 
where a particular social environment will be found Finally it is useful in 
assessing the generality of a particular study m a particular location 

One of the key questions that the social area framework is helpful m 
answering is whether the individual s or household's characteristics alone 
are sufficient for the prediction of behasior, or whether it is essential to con 
sider the social environment as well Reviewing the work on this problem 
Bell came to the conclusion that there was “convmcmg evidence that the 
social character of local areas within a city as de&ned by economic, famdy 
and ethnic characteristics is an important predictor of individual atUtudes 
and behaviors subcultural paiiems and social organization,”* at least for 
the behavior under study, namely, social intercourse, where at the minimum 
two actors are required Thus housewives not m the labor force are far 
less likely to act in the roles of neighbors in residential areas of high 
urbanizauon (apartment areas inhabited by an older population with work- 

11 For example Kenneth Polt Juvenile Delin<{uency and Social Areas ” Social 
Problems Vol 5 (1957-1958) pp 214-217 

isFor an excellent irealment of ibu lopic see Hayssard R Alter Jr A Typology 
of Ecological Fallacies in Mallei Dogan and Stem RoLtan Eds Quaniilaliie 
Ecolo£ical Analysis m llic Social Sciences (Cambridge Mass MIT Press 1969) 
pp 69 86 

wParticularlyhisown work leg WeodeU Belt “The UUlity of the Shevky Typology 
for the Design of Urban Sub Area FieM Studes Journal of Social Psychology 
Vol 47 (1958) pp 71 831 and that of Scott Greer and Ella Kube Urbanism and 
Social Structure A I^s Angeles Study la Marvm B Sussman Ed Communiiy 
j/rnefure onrJ (New York Diomas Y Crowell 1959) pp 93 U2 A more 

recent example involving voting behavior is Kevin R Cox “Suburbia and Voting 
Behavior in the London Melro^ilan Area yfnmiJi of the Association of Amercan 
Geographers Vol 58 (1968) pp 111-127 

Wendell Bell Social Areas Typology of Urban Neighborhoods la Cominunm 
Sinicture and Analysis pp 62-92 Unfortunately neither Bel) nor Greer nor Kube 
made a <]uanuiattve estimate of Uie importance of individual characierislic and 
social environment influences on neighboring patterns 
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inj moU.e,5 and fewer children) than in a neighborhood of low urbanto- 
lion (singlc-family-dwelling areas inhabiled by tamihcs in Ihc child-reanng 

" lids lialc between social environment and behavior U an essential one 
,f we are to consider the possibility that social regions (s«ral are^ lormcd 
through application of the conlignlty eonsttamt-sce 
coommniti'es, where a local area is considered to be a cotom^ty (rato 
lhan just a collection of residences, service fachues, and ^ “ 

has a sufficient level of communication flow, inlctacnon, community idenu 
fication, and social integration among its regents. 


Further Work on the Dimeuslouft o£ Variation 
foctor AnatysU of the Seutu Stricto Varioblet 

Several of the critieisms that were ditected at social ““ 
already been mentioned in the eonre. of onr discnssion. O e ° te m g 
persistent concerns the validity of .y... employed to 

ihree construct indices. It was objected that no 
ascertain whether the particular way in which ‘*1* . . jn 

the valid one. In an effort to provide cmpi^al J“ ^ j ^ 

which the variables were selected to index the 

Arsdol employed factor analysis to diswvcr w e indices could 

die census tracts in the component y^postulated.®* Bell's 

in fact be summarized by three dimensions m ^e way pouu ^ 

analysis with oblique rotation confirmc a 

Shevky and Williams had originally Francisco) and that 

dated in the two cities studied (Los Angela mSeSv Loeiated. 

economic status and ethnic status, in Frti his^ co-workers 

Van Arsdol found that for 6 of the ^ 

studied the factor structures were in ticco an Shevky's 

struct indices, but for 4 cities Sy shown to need modifica- 

ongicial notions were part y \vhy employ simply the 

lion. But the tests posed a further quesiio • variables detail- 

variables used by Shevky and Bell? Why not mdude more variables 

«WenJcll Beil. "A Comparative Study ■>■ 

publiihcd Ph.D. dij-scrtalion. DtrpartmtM m Empirical Test." 

Los Angeles, 1952), and “Economic. Rm'*/ ^ Maurice Van Arsdol, 

Amtrlcan Sociological Rnien-, Vol » ( -ThI, Generality of Urban Social Area 
Samo F. Camilleri, and Calvin F. 27^-284. 

Indices," American Sociological Revie*. Vol 2J (*95 '• FP 
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mg the way in which census tract populations vary according to soao- 
economic characteristics in the study and use some technique to isolate 
objectively the fundamental patterns of variation m the data, be they 
Shevky-Bell patterns or nay From that rationale has blossomed a very 
large number of studies concerned with the social dimensions of variation 
among residential area populations in the metropolis In the course of time 
and with the refinement of methods the original classificatory goal was 
partly lost sight of However, it will be useful to consider in some fair detail 
such studies employing factor analysis since they lead in a roundabout 
fashion to the beginning of an answer to the fundamental question that 
Shevky and Bell were accused of failing to answer Why do residential 
areas within cities differ from one another^ 

Cluster ^naiyna of a Wider Set of Variables 

Tryon was the first to use a wider set of census variables m order to 
identify social areas witbm the city The OTUs m the classification were 
census tracts, and the universe was the traded area of San Francisco Bay 
The differentiating characteristics on which the classification was based 
were the three variable clusters called fatmly life, assimilation and socio- 
economic independence These variable clusters were the three most inde* 
pendent dimensions that emerged from a cluster analysis of some 33 van 
ables Tryon explains the meihodology of cluster analysis in an appendix 
to the monograph Unfortunately the method of matching correlation pro- 
files IS not wholly objective, that is, another researcher given the same data 
might produce a somewhat diBerent set of clusters of variables Finally, it 
IS not entirely clear why these particular three clusters (from an imtial 
group of seven) were selected Cluster scores for the tracts are calculated 
from a linear combination of the variables that go to make up the clusters 
Each tract has a two-digit F (family life) score, a two-digit A (assimila 
tion) score, and a two-digit S (socioeconomic independence) score These 
correspond closely to Shevky and Bell’s urbanization index, segregation 
index and social rank scores, respectivdy 

The tracts are in turn grouped m an object cluster analysis (a cluster 
analysis of the OTUs rather than the variables) of a matrix of census tracts 
and FAS scores The similarity coefficient used m this grouping analysis is 
somewhat obscure it is not clear again whether Euclidean distance between 
tracts m three-dimensional FAS space or 33 dimensional variable space or 
whether some average correJalion between tracts on their FAS scores is 
being used The result of the grouping procedure is a sci of eight groups 

cSTiyon, tdeniificaiion o/ Soci^ Areas by CUaur Analysis 
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labeled by Iheir average FAS scores (ukiog only ibe first digit of eacli 
individoal score), svbich Tryon calls general socmI areas, some of which are 

"“iheCssenUal nonreprodoeibilit, of Ihe mclhods of dimension derivation 
and OTU grouping adopted by Tryon meant that the approach 
widely adopted •• Most subsequent papers have used factor analyst m some 
form or another rather than factor analysis as a result, though there 
undoubtedly several wcll-dcscribcd algorhhms lot cxlracting clusters from 
a similarity matrix of variables or OTUs.** 

Focror AnatyiU of a Wilier Set of rariablet 

Following the lead of BeH and Van Arsdol, most f ‘“1““' '“fS 
have opted for factor analysis rather than Tryon's cluster ^ 

section wc examine the numerous individual etty 
factor analysis to search an area-banal withln-cly 

The questiSi posed is whether similar dimensions 0 ^ 1 “ tanoau™ I"™ 
emerged in the various factorial ecologies, as such s , 

monly called. Our ability to compare ° 

such dimensions as d,IIerentlalin| charaeterisucs will depend on the answer 

“hiidenobe able to review the many and 

partially comparable base, standard-format summane P P . 

studies for which standard-formal summaries were pr p citation 

ihe column labeled •■Faclorial Ecology" m Appendtx ' 

ofcich published work is presumed in ihe btbhography (Appendix B) . The 
sources of data were as follows: 

1 . Published studies on 15 American and 6 '^cr for 

2. Sludcnl projccls and term papers associated J 
Urban Studies at the Univcrsily of Chicago f22 m 

"“bilLcd papers on two American and Iwo non-Amerieau eldes. 

=*Fof example, group 1, FAS score ^4 V«!* Mmfd “fhe flovin- 

«core 5J3, is labeled the workers"; poop 6 . /AS 

loaners”; and poup 8, FAS score 234, is calW f^ij.ban Tstrology by Clusicr 

■; A. i. Lite MeC.ui,n..;-A_« 

Analysis lo the Ecology o{ Ten Ciites {uopuolisneu 

of Washington. Seaulc. 1957). _ _ . .-Grouping Analysis in 

-’Several aliernalive types are lisied «" Tab • /, cluster analysis is also 

Regional Taxonomy.” cites references to these , . \v Harbaugh and Daniel 
J-scussed in Chapter 7. ••Class.ficalion Sysums. of John w h b 
F. Meniam, Comparer Appliciitions m 
Wiley 4 Sons. Ine., 1968), 



Table A ssmple lacloriai teoiogy aummaryi'ToieHo, Ohio 


Sti-ay Ar»a Central City 

Source T.H. Aaieraoa and Lt. Beaa. "Th* Shevkj-Hell Social Area 
ConflreatloB or ’tesulta arid Seinterji'etatioai'’ Social 
Torees. Vol. >>0 (19€l), UO-iri*. 
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(3): Third highest loading of a variable on a factor, loading between 
.300 and .399. 

A positive loading carries no sign. 

A negative loading is indicated by a minus. 

Tlus reduction to simple structure aids the comparison of the individual 
city studies. 

In section 3.2 of the summary a note is made of the interpretation of the 
factors that emerged in the analysis by the authors of the paper, and, on 
occasion, a comment is added If it is felt that this interpretation is un- 
satisfactory. 

Section 3.3 is the crucial aid in interpreting the factor-analysis results. 
Here the assumption is made that most factorial ecologies are in effect tests 
of the dimensionality (how many dimensions?), independence (are the 
constructs independent?), and additivity (do they add up to a parsimonious 
picture of the patterns in the data?) of the constructs of socioeconomic 
status, family status, and ethnic status, originally proposed by Shevlcy and 
Williams. NVbat is done in the summary is to allocate the variables used in 
each study to a standard number of sets (see Table 3) based on an evalu- 
ation of the social meaning of each variable in American society or in the 
particular society in which the city is located. Assignment of variables M 
sets makes possible the conversion of an m X r factor-loadings matrix, 
where the m-variables represent a variety of variable mixes and r is the 
number of factors extracted, to an r x »■ matrix, where s is the number of 
variable sets. This makes possible a standard comparison of studies based 
on diflerent numbers and mixes of variables. The cell entries in the i X ^ 
matrix are the number of variables of a pven set that have their highest 
loadings on a particular factor. A second matrix containing information 
about high secondary loadings supplements the first table, and these two 
tables are the kernel of each factorial ecology summary. Finally the sum- 
mary is rounded off with a comment on the spatial patterns displayed by 
the factors. 

The problem with comparing indiridual factorial ecologies is that each 
one is different in terms of the inputs used. Factorial ecologies will differ 
in terms of (a) variables, (b) study area, (c) units of observation, (d) 
time base, and (e) factorial model. 

Nothing can be done to make studies more comparable if they use differ- 
ent study areas, time bases, or factorial models, short of attempting a new 
study. The units of observation (at least for American city studies) are 
usually comparable, all being census tracts, which do not vary too greatly 
in total population- Most attention in the preparation of standard-format 
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summaries was devoted to finding a lowest common denominator in terms 
of the variables used by converting the factor-loading matrix to simple 
structure and by constructing concept set and factor tables. Using the 
information provided by these steps some attempt is made to assess what 
sort of dimensions emerged in various American cities. 

Almost all the authors of the studies were able to interpret one (and 
usually only one) of the dimensions that emerged from the factor analysis 
in terms of the concept of socioeconomic status, even if the study was 
restricted to a small part of the metropolitan area.'* Where more than one 
factor was characterized by many principal loadings of socioeconomic 
status indicators this was because an ovetfine breakdown of a distribution 
had been used, inevitably resulting In the production of more than one 
dimension. 

Most of the studies revealed at least one factor that indexed the segrega- 
tion of a population group (usually the black population or a group of 
recent immigrants). Some revealed as many as five. In the case of Ameri- 
can cities where an ethnic group or minority group factor was absent there 
were two possible explanations: the author had neglected to include any 
minority group indicators or the minority group indicators loaded on the 
socioeconomic status (actor, revealing the intimate association between 
racial or ethnic status and socioeconomic status. Cities in the Deep South 
(Birmingham, Miami, and Shreveport) displayed this kind of factor struc- 
ture. A third explanation, that the minority group was not significantly 
segregated from the majority population, might apply in terms of white 
ethnic groups but not to black minorities, which are significantly segregated 
from the white majority in all of the naliott's metropolises.-^ 

In fact many of the studies containing racial status factors also reveal 
some degree of association between socioeconomic status and racial status 
in the form of some primary and some secondary loadings of social status 
indicators on the racial status factor.** Cities in the North, Border South, 
and West all exhibit this kind of factor stnicturc Cities with a factor struc- 
ture that revealed socioeconomic and racial status to be independent tended 
to be those with somewhat serious study detects; either too few variables 
of each type had been included to make the test critical or the study area 

28 Such a small portion of the larger metropolitan area was regarded as a poor 
choice of study area essentially because it was very much an open system with rf" 
sped to residence choice. 

27 See Karl E. Tacuber and Alma F Taeuber, Ntgrocs in Ones (Chicago Aldine 
Press. t965). 

28 Thu was finl pointed out by Bell ia "Econontic, Family and Ethnic Status' 
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The summarizing procedure adopted in the case of American cities was 
applied experimentally to a handful of the 20 studies (the factorial ecologies 
in which the author reported the full factor-loadings matrix). This was 
perhaps a somewhat dangerous procedure in that the classification of vari- 
ables into variable sets adopted for American cities** could not be applied 
to foreign cities. Authorities and colleagues familiar with the pven foreign 
society were consulted where possible, and variable allocations were made 
to the same sets.** Such allocations and the accompanjing summary analy- 
sis should be regarded, however, as tentative in the extreme, especially for 
non-Westem cities. 

The foreign cities covered by the studies are listed in Appendix A in 
roughly decreasing order of economic development level,** and we discus 
them in that order. 

Canada. The two largest Canadian cities. Toronto and Montreal. ha« 
been the focus of much scholarly attention. Berry and Murdie, in their study 
of Toronto for the Toronto Metropolitan Planning Board, employed what 
is probably the widest range of sodoeconomie variables used in a factorial 
ecology: some 75 measures of occupational, educational, income, family, 
age, ethme, and housing characteristics.** These were reduced after a oor- 

rep re st ated the author's best jud|meot as lo the nature of the various sorio* 
eeonomie iodicaton in Anerioao society as a ••Me. Tbe pjd|meol was not attend 
to take into aecoont sectional diffemen in tbe iseaning oi given indicators (e 
proportion Negro) in order tbat sneb coetmu stand out in the standard sumioaiy 
format. 

S'For example, whereas in the United States a erode literacy index (ability to read 
a newspaper) would base btlle or no power as an index of social class because of 
almost umversal literacy at that level, in todia literacy is probably one of the best 
indicators of social status in a society where large numbers of persons, even in 
cities, are stOI Slilerate. 

ssThe per capita bconte in 1965 e< tbe coooirics containing the cities listed io 
Appendix A was as follciws; 

United States S2893 Italy 5833 

Sweden 2046 Ghana 24S 

Canada 1825 Ivory Coast 188 

Denmark 1652 Egypt 96 

Britain 1451 India 86 

Finland 1399 

Source; David Simpson, The IhcjeiiuoiK of World Poverty ” Scieaiific Amrncan. 
Vol. 219 (1968), pp 27-35. 

33 Brian I. L. Berry and Roben A Mnnlie. Socioeconomic Correlates of Housing 
Coiulilion (Toronto; Metropolitan Planniag Board, 1965) A full versioo of Murdie’s 
later, more detailed, analysis of Toionlo's (aetonal ecolosy m 1950 and 1960 o 
available in Robert A. Murdie, FacfOnai Ecology of Metropolitan Toronto. 1951- 
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figure 6 Tbe generalized social areas of Chicago asd Calcutta mapped 


external criteria for different segments, is one contrary to the principles of 
taxonomy.*® The moral is that one does not need a nutcracker, let alone a 
sledgehammer, to crack some nuts. 

In the case of Chicago the more sophisticated hierarchical grouping 
analysis proved to be somewhat unsatisfactory. Since only two factors 
(socioeconomic status and stage in life cycle) were used as differentiating 
characteristics and OTUs were normally distnbuted along both dimensions 
about the mean of 0.0, the result was one large undifferentiated cluster at 
the center of the social space diagram surrounded by a ring of more dis- 
persed OTUs. In such a case, where natural groupings are not present, 
division would seem to be preferable to grouping as a classification 
method,*’ though the addition of more differentiating characteristics might 
have helped. 

This appears to have been the case in the “Third Survey of London Life 
and Labor.”** There 14 piincipal components (output of a principal-com- 

*’ Grigg, “Regions, Models and Ciasses," p 488. Principle 6 of regionabzation reads' 
“When dividing, the division should proceed at every stage and as far as possible 
throughout the division upon one principle.'' 

*3 As Taylor, “Grouping Analysis in Re^onal Taxonomy,” p. 10 
**This is a research project in progreu at the Centre for Urban Studies. University 
College, London, undertaken by Wolf Scott, Nigel Howard, and Peter Norman under 
the direction of Ruth Glass. A pretiminaiy leport is made in Norman. “Third Survey 
of London Life and Labor." 
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space are overlaid on the map ot the city ... the effect should be to isolate 
areas of social homogeneity in cells defbaed by the spider’s web of the sec- 
torial'zonal lattice.”” 

However, Murdie’s “communities” of Metropolitan Toronto** arc in- 
tended for illustrative purposes only, and he docs not pursue the anal)'sis 
further. In a similar analysis of Chicago,®* the author divided the metrop- 
olis into six rings (inner city, outer city, inner suburbs, outer suburbs, in- 
dustrial satellites, and rural periphery) and five sectors (North Shore, 
Northwest, West. Southwest, South). The mean factor scores for socio- 
economic status and stage in life cycle for the OTUs contained in each 
cell of the concentric ring-sector design were calculated together with their 
standard deviations. The rationale behind such a division is as follows: if 
socioeconomic status is distributed predominantly in a sectoral fashion 
(rather than in any other fashion or randomly) across the metropolis, and 
if family status or life-cycle stage is distributed concentrically, then as 
Murdie notes we should expect to isolate areas of homogeneity in the dif- 
/wwtbJjflg cJuMCJe/istJCS. However, H the spoih) patiems c! She differ- 
entlating characteristics are not as predicted or not as strong, there will be 
considerable internal variation in the cells of the design (as revealed by 
many of the Chicago cell standard deviations). Such a spatially based clas- 
sificaiion, though theoretically and aesthetically pleasing, may not hasx 
empirical validity. 

Thus it is difficult at this stage in the game to make integrative general- 
izations about the types of social area (areas of social homogeneity) that 
are to be found in the modern American city, and we con point to no study 
of more than one city that shows modern metropolises to contain similar 
types of residential area Yet intuitively we can say that the industrial city 
of the Northern United States contains the following areas: 

1. Skid-row district of the aged poor, the male “down and out,” and 
the alcoholic living in rooming houses. 

2. Exclusive areas of apartments and townhouses inhabited by single 
penons or childless couples who arc rich. 

3. Middle-class apartment areas of the city inhabit^ by an older pop- 
ulation. 

4. Working-class apartment areas ot the city inhabited by an older 
population. 


5^ Murdie. “Factorial Ecology o{ Toronto,’’ p. 168 

Murdie, “Factorial Ecology ot Torooto,'* Figoie 29, p. 169. 
s® Rees. “Factonal Ecology of Chicago” 
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the metropolis. How has this complex tveb of relations been ordered? 
There is a considerable literature oo journey-to-work trips, but since the 
nodes are so many there have been few, if any, attempts to divide the city 
into joumey-to-work regions. Tlic CBDs worl^hed overlaps all others, and 
any attempt to impose a nonovcrlapping constraint on the other worksheds 
in the metropolis would be unworkable. The journey to work, is usually 
considered as an aggregate phenomenon; alternatively attention is restricted 
to individual establishments** or particular industries.®* 

For shopping trips there exists a whole elaborate theory of organization 
and a growing body of empirical literature.®* Within the metropolis shop- 
ping centers can be regarded as nodes, and nodal regions can be defined 
through customer or household survey. Hon'ever, the role of retail or ser- 
vice outlets in ribbons or specblized areas cannot be ignored, and a map 
of the trade areas of the hierarchy of centers tells only part of the story. 

School trips are closely ordered by a public bureaucracy, rcsponsive(?) 
to the needs and desires of households with school-age children. TTie de* 
gree of overlap of catchment areas is smaller than the case of work trips 
and shopping trips — though if there are competing public and private sys- 
tems, the overlap is likely to be considerable. 

Finally, there are trips for “voluntary” purposes: recreation trips, social- 
izing with neighbors, visiting friends, trips to clubs, to organizational meet- 
ings, to political activities. These expressions of social participation have 
been the traditional concern of the sodologist. Considerable work has been 
done in the field, though little of it has Iwen devoted to the definition of 
regions of influence or interaction within the city on a spatial frame.'* 

lohn E. Call. 'The Residential Distribution of the Employees of Argonne National 
Laboratory: Paltems and Implications" (oDpublished M.A. dissertation. Department 
of Geo^aphy, Univenity of Chicago, June. 1968). 

*2 Beverly Etuncan, "Variables in Urban Morphology," in Ernest W. Burgess and 
Donald I. Bogue. Eds, Urban Soriology (Oiicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1967), pp. 17-30 

Brian J. L. Berry. The Geography of Marlei Cenlerx and Retail Distribution 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Pnntice-HaH, Idc., 1967). 

®tThus Form et al, in their discussion of within-cily classification approaches, as 
applied 10 tansing. Michigan, report (omideiable research on ihe degree of social 
participation and included in iheir social survey a question that asked respondents (o 
name the community in which they lived and to describe iu boundaries. But they 
failed to map the answers to that qoeslion or to portray spatially their respondents' 
perceptions of Lansing's community structure. Sm William H. Form, Joel Smith. 
Gregory P Slone, and James Cbwhig, "The Comparability of Alternative Approaches 
to the Delimitation of Urban Sub-areas," American Sociological Renew. Vol 19 
(19S4), pp. 434-440. 
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set of mutually escJusive community areas has already been mentioned in 
the course of considering the natural area concept. At present an attempt 
is under way to reevaluate the communiHes and community boundaries of 
Chicago.®* Hunter asked over 800 respondents in the city to name the 
community in which they lived and to describe its boundaries. The answers 
were many and varied. In certain parts of the city there was strong con- 
sensus on the name and boundaries of the community to which people felt 
attached; in other areas there were conRictmg opinions and considerable 
overlap of adjacent communities, and in yet other regions of the city there 
was no feeling of belonging to a local residential community — the attach- 
ment was to the neighborhood only. Development of a nesv exhausdve 
partition of Chicago into communities (along the lines of the present 
scheme dating from the earlier work) would be a complex task: core areas 
might be easily defined, but the peripheries would be much fought over by 
interested observers and community residents. 


THE LINKS BETWEEN WmiIN.€ITY AND 
CITY CLASSIFICATION 


Finally, we use certain of the factorial dimensions that emerged in 
Berry’s study (Chapter 1 of this volume) to examine the links between 
within<ity and city classification in a partial way. We look at the similarity 
of national and metropolitan dimensions, and at the bounds of the sociid 
spaces of a handful of national metropolises in national social space. 

Examination of the factor-score maps of four of the factors extracted in 
this national study suggested that a large part of the variation among cities 
on these factors was a function of Hie variation among urban places within 


National Factor 


Metropolitan Factor 


Socioeconomic status of 
community residents 
Stage in life cycle of 
community residents 
Nonwhite population of 
communities 
Foreign-bom 

or foreign-stock population 


Socioeconomic status 
Stage in life cycle 
Race and resources 
Immigrant and Catholic 


"“Allan Hunter, "Symbolic Commomues ami Community Cbange" (PhD dUserta- 
lion in preparation, Departmelii of Sociology, University of Chicago). 
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Table 8. Variables loading on similar factors in the national and 
in the Chicago studies; socioeconomic status 


V»rlable 
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1 acDDGSslo Status of 

CoBBunttjr Residents | 

Loadings on Cbieago 
Factor I: Soelo- 
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Per cent Housln* Units Sound 

Per cent Boustnj Units Owner- 

0.755 1 

0.1*53* 

occupied 

0.113 

0.329* 

Hedlaa Peoos Per Pousine Unit 



Par ent Vhlte CoUar i 



Unenploysent Pate | 

Per cent Professional or 

-0.51l> 

-0.368* 

Huia^erlal i 


0.930 

Per cent Craftsmen or Operatise 1 



Per cent Clerical or Sales { 

Per cent Ksusleg in Tvo-unlt 1 

- 

0.66» 

Strueturei ' 



Canadian Location Quotient 
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ate not very different from unity), which would seem to indicate that the 
Chicago mcliopohs was of higher status and contained a younger, more 
familial population than American metropolises and urban places in gen- 
eral. The second two pairs of factors were not very closely associated. 

The reasons for the close assodation of social and family status, and 
the disparity between racial and immigrant status at the national and met- 
ropolitan levels are not hard to find. Comparison of the variables that 
loaded most highly in the national and metropolitan studies respectively 
reveals (Tables 8 through ll) that the socioeconomic status and stage-m- 
life-cycle factors are made up in great part of idenucal or very similar 
variables in both studies, whereas this is not so m the case of the racial 
and immigrant status factors, as Table 12 makes clear 

The composition of variables loading most highly on the national study’s 
factor IV (nonwhite population in communities) indjeates that this is a 
dimension that distinguishes not only between communities wuh high pro- 
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Talile 9. VoriabIe» toailinj; on oimilar {acloni in tlir national an<i 
in the Clilca^n studies t stage in lifeejele 
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Factor F 
Fteter VII 
Fas Cor II 


FopulatlOB 


ponions of nonwhile inhabitants and communitccs w«h few nonwhtes but 
also among Negro communities in terms of income and overcrowding in 
housing wjih the Negro population being wealthier but more poorly housed 
in cities With higher than average propontons of Negroes The metropolitan 
factor, on the other liand, shows that there is a tendency for residential 
areas with high proportions of Negroes to be characterized by concentra- 
tions of low-income families undcrempfojed or unemployed workers, and 
overcrowded housing The two sets of findings arc not necessarily conira- 
d'ciory, but they are clearly different The iraniigranl status factors have 
Similarly slightly variant interpretations 
Armed with the finding that the national study essentially replicates the 
ranking of large suburban ccmimunitics w one large metropolis on two sig- 
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Table 10. Variables loading on similar factors in the national and 
in the Qiicago studies: racial status 



nificant dimensions, we made the assumption*” that it did a similar job in 
other large metropolises and furthermore provided a means whereby the 
spread ol communities in social space (the two-dimensional space formed 
by the two factors) in a number of metropolises could be compared. The 
scores on national factors II and III for suburban communities in the 10 
largest American metropolises were plotted graphically. The plots were 
then converted into two summary figures, covering five metropolises each 
(Figures 7 and S).*® Each labeled line on the figure encloses the distribu- 
tion of communities of the particular metropolis it refers to. This procedure 
tends to assign somewhat exaggerated importance to extreme values, but 

Somewhat of a leap of faith since the similantj' of ihe national and tneiropolitan 
factors really requires justification for eveiy city. However, it is the belief of the 
author that without such assumptions (lo be verified or discarded) there would be 
little progress in social science 

■’Only the to largest metropolises in the United Slates (as measured by (heir func- 
tional economic area population given in Berry, Goheen, and Goldstein. “Meiro- 
polilan Area Definition") were invesUptcd since only these had sufficiently large 
suburbs (only places with over lOdMO mhabiunls were included in the study) to 
constiiuie a salid ufflpte 
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Table 12. Similarities of the TOriahle “mises” of the factors 
bring compared 



proportion of elderly commuoitjes; metropoUtos Chicago contains a sub- 
stantial portion of young ones. In comparing the factorial ecologies of some 
35 American cities we were essentially assuming that the lengths of the 
factors being compared were essentially the same. Otir exominaiioo of the 
spread of metropolitan ^communities in a crommon national space indicates 
that this assumption b partly correct and partly incorrect. In any study of 
a whole system of cities it would therefore be wbe to detennine how much 
variation between submetropolitan communities can be assigned to a be- 
tween-metropolises component and how much to a within-metropoUs com- 
ponent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter we have examined some of the ways in which social 
scientists have approached llx: problem of dividing the internal area of the 
city into a series of internally homogeneous and externally heterogeneous 
sets of areal classes or regions. Some effort has been made to assess ike 
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I -i.t nf ihc principles of cb«ification and 
success of such classifications in light fpiMrnent ” 

regionalization about which there IS genera 5 natural areas) were 

Early attempts at withm<iiy classi ^8^ analysis m the strict 

shown to be somewhat lacking m rig w attractive, was shown to 
sense, though operationally ® .^^.ficatoty method Some of these 

have a number of drawbacks as a , further range of difler- 

drawbacks were remedied by ibe analvsis to extract the pnn- 

entiating characteristics and the iw ® Practitioners of this mode 

cipal dimensions from the cxienccd . .goiarry, tended to rest on 

of analysis, which came to be called extracted and did not 

their laurels once the principal dimension „ j was much ex- 

pursuc the analysis to Us classificalory end However. 

4. t «r loeaiion m classification Should ii 
ri There « still some debate about *he » , any taxonomic analysis, 

be mcluded as simply another 

or should K be accorded a special slaws « ” iTaylor The Location Variable 

cation? For a discussion of these issues, dojo), rp 181-195 
in Taxonomy." Ceogrflp;..«.Mn<>i>ris Vol I (19691. TP 


F^src 9 Tbe MCOfid largtst fi\e ffietropoliaet <1960) in naiic>aal ‘Wial space." 

plidt concern with the sptial patterns of tbe principal sodal dimensions, 
and in further work (on which there was not space to report in this chap- 
ter) a beginning has been niade on the dc>'tloipment and testing of a theory 
of urban residential patterning. The transition of a field from purely clas- 
sificatory anal)^^ to work of a more causative nature marks the start of 
its adolescent phase. 

tVjthin-dty classifications based on lelaiional, rather than structural, 
characteristics were discussed all loo briefly: more often than not they are 
part of a much broader and more involved analpis of a complex system 
(e.g., trade areas within the city), discussion of which was not possible 
here. Nothing was sdd concerning wiihui-city classifications involving dy- 
namic properties because the leap from cross-sectional to longitudinal 
studies has not been made. 

Finally, some of the links were forged between the city and the nauon 
(the United States), and the brge American metropolis was shown to con- 
tain within its boundaries a major portion of the range of urban commu- 
nities that characterize the nation as a whole. 
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NOTES TO APPENDK A 

&, The types of ualysls are defioed as foUovs: 

1. Social area analyala, »«13U atrlcto ; the type of analysis propose! 
"by Shevhy and outlined do Sheyfcy and Bell (1955)- Sore seren 
census varlahles are osed to construct three Indices: social rank 
UconoQle status), urbaniMtloo (fasvlly status), and eesregation 

(ethnic status)- The terns in parentheses are Sell’s, the preceding 

2. Factor analysis of aenau strieto varlahles; application of factor 
analysle to the eenaua eariahles used by Shevhy and Sell. 

1. Factorial ecology: factor analysis of a viler set of socioeconomic 
Tari shies. 

I, Cluster analysis: a variant type of factor and grouping analysis 
proposed by Tryon. 

J. Analysis of spatial variance: analysis of the variance of either 
Shevlty-Bell Indices or the dlaenslons of factorial eeoloo' using a 
tvo-day design of sectors and concentrle rings about the center of 
the city. 

h. Studies are classified under the appropriate SKSA for 19£0. For 
ezanple. there are four studies listed under the y.y, 8'CA, Ftirtber 
consolidated on the basis of BCA’s or on the basis of FTJt’s and 
cur's (Berry. Soheen, and Goldstein (19^91). 

e. CUS (1996): unpublisbcd paper. Center for Urban Studies, University of 
Chlesgo, 1996) vrltten by graduate atudent la the Urban Studies 371 
Class. 

d. The full citation of each study Is given in Appendix 1, A Blbllograplq' 
of Social Area Analysis, Sensu Lata . 
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APPENDIX B A Sclecletl BiliHographjr of Social Area Analysis, 
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CHAPTER 11 


Critical Evaluation of the Prinaples 
of City Classification 


ROBERT R. ALFORD 
New Yerk Univtrntj 


This chapter evaluates some assumptions ““*''^1 '“''“iSearons B 
characteristics and assesses their utility (cjiaptcr 1 ), which 

takes as us starting point Derij’s pn„„ple 5 and assumptions 

IS typical of most of the liieratw Bus . f „aiyjcd Second, the 
undeilymg the factor analyses of some other vanables 

empirical relattonships of six scleclcd so-,gsuocis of a wider range 
are presented The chapter ends wuh s»“' * K ^ ^ classificauon, 

of characteristics that should ‘ p , ,is„ for cross-nanonal 

not only for studies within ihe Umted States nui 
Studies , ,, crientist and the policy 

We assume (a) that the goal of both tl« s of observed 

maker is ultimately to discover the caus (i,) that general 

characteristics of cities, not simply to o implicit or explicit Cor 

nations about correlauons contain ca«s related to some postulated 

relations or clusters of associated chara e social scientist as having 

Underlying common “factor" are rega dentally or spuriously re- 

some causal significance, rather than n g are difficult to dis- 

lated to each other, even if the sprofic ^ not interested m 

cover Similarly we assume that tw ^ ^ closely correlated, 

aggregations of causally ,^^« 5 opmental or causal sequences 

but that he wants to discover has some chance to in- 

of events and processes, parucularly those that he 
fluence 331 
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THE ASSUMPTIONS OF FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Factor analyses of cities suficr from a number of arbitrary research de- 
cisions. These arbitrary decisions concern (a) the unit of analysis, (b) 
the particular cases selected, (c) the attributes or variables chosen for in- 
clusion, and fd) the factor names that arc assigned. As a consequence 
causes and cfTects cannot be disitngu'ished, and tt is extremely difTicult to 
know what the resulting data summaries mean, for cither scientific or pol- 
icymaking purposes. 

The meaning of the “city” as the unit of anaij'sis can be questioned, ex- 
cept as a convenient unit for the collection of data. Even though the pro- 
portion of the labor force in manufacturing may be the same in two cities 
— one in a highly industrialijcd country and the other in a basically agrar- 
ian society — the meaning of these particular statistics may be highly de- 
pendent on national contexts. The same point is true within a single country 
for regions that differ in their histories, economic development, and political 
traditions. We tend to assume that nations and cities are entities tbat can 
be regarded as homogeneous for the purpose of collecting and interpreting 
statistical data. 

Cities are not fixed entities. The problem with using data based on a 
population within given city boundaries at a given point in lime Is that 
these are subject to change, aod this change Is related to factors outside 
the range of variables usually included in the factor analyses. Failure to 
annex, for example, is related to a low level of "professionalism” in city 
government, as Dye has shown, for cities with city managers are more 
likely to annex surrounding territory than cities without city managers.* 
Thus many of the basic city characteristics that arc measured and form the 
basis of city classifications arc themselves “dependent variables,” not 
merely independent ones. Such complex interrelated causes and conse- 
quences are to be expected, but they cidl into question the impliat assump- 
tion of the factor analysts that they are dealing with a fair sample of those 
city characteristics which arc somehow "basic,” or “underlying.” and 
which form the basis for deriving city types that predict other characteris- 
tics, such as public policies. 

There is no explicit rationale for the selection of the parucular “popula- 
tion” of the cities included — those with over 10,000 inhabitants in the 
case of Berry’s study. Why is size used as a sampJjDg frame? ^Vhy choose 
only American cities? Why deal with the entire United States, rather than 

1 Thomas R. Dye. "Urban Potiiical Integiaticm- Conditions Associated with Annexa- 
tion in American aties," Midwrit Journal of Poliiical Science, Vol. 8 (1964). p 445 
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of variables, ihc factor structure is determined by the selection of certain 
variables and not others. 

Furihcrniorc, there is no consistency from study to study in the variables 
included. Ewn if tlie initial selection were entirely arbitrary, one could 
begin to compare the patterns if the same type of selection rules were fol- 
lowed in difTcrcnl studies. The array jHckcd by Moser and Scott, however, 
is, as already indicated, quite diflcrcnl from that picked by Berry. Moser 
and Scott included voting turnout and Labor party voting, which Berry 
did not, and they excluded a number of size-related characteristics. Cer- 
tain data are easier to obtain and code than others, but this is not an ade- 
quate justification, particularly when no attempt is made to assess the 
consequences of the selection. 

These points about the arbitrary selection of variables for inclusion are 
highly important and cannot simply be answered by saying that “Wc have 
to start somewhere, and wc might as well start with the conveniently avail- 
able measures.” For one thing, the data that are conveniently available 
may be seriously biased because of the interests of the groups that influ- 
enced the original gathering of the data. Political influences on the content 
of the U.S. census are well known; the best example is the exclusion of 
relipous questions. But the interests of political leaders in avoiding con- 
troversy and the ability of corporate and academic interests to influence 
government agencies to collect certain kinds of data and not others may 
produce available data that are seriously biased and hence make difficult 
the study of certain problems. 

Once the units of analysis arc defined and data on them are gathered 
and summarized, they must be interpreted. The factor analyses almost al- 
ways label the clusters of variables that are isolated by the statistical pro- 
cedure by the name of the variable or variables most closely associated 
with that factor ("size,” “social class,” “nonwhile composition,” and so 
forth). But then the analysis usually stops, with the presentation of a list 
of the units of analysis by their “loading” on the factor No attempt is 
made to assess any further the meaning of the data or the consequences of 
the initial research decisions to select the unit of analysis At most the 
factor-analysis procedure is repeated for subsets of data— cities within dif- 
ferent regions, central cities and suburbs, large and small dues — but, aside 
from noting differences and rimilarities in the factor structure, notlung 
more is said. 

This procedure is unsatisfactory for both scienufic and policy concerns. 
No problems are defined, for either scholarly or pubhc purposes. Data can 
be analyzed from many points of view, and there is no single classification 
of cities that will serve all purposes. Factor analyses purport to isolate in- 
dependent factors; the underiying dimensions of ciues that are nor cor- 
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analysis: the inclusion of socioeconomic, but not poUlical, variables; the 
assumption that the city as a single entity is the unit of analysis; and the 
assumption that the resulting factors constitute an adequate array of in- 
dependent variables for further analysis. These assumptions and procedures 
may reduce the usefulness of the resulting classifications, especially for the 
policymaker. These points are expanded in this section. 

Although we cannot here suggest the full range of additional possibili- 
ties, a few questions of potential interest to policymakers as well as social 
scientists can be offered and illustrated with empirical data; 

1. What is the city’s polilicat culture: its party allegiances, its voting 
turnout, the norms and values of leaders and voters? What characteristics 
of a city seem to be conducive to the formation and change of a political 
culture? What lcewa)s and constraints on the actions of local leadership 
are created by the historical commitments of the city to certain ways of 
making decisions? 

2. What is its •political sttuctwe- form of government, degree of parti- 
sanship, size of the city bureaucra^, the powers of the city and of agencies 
within it? 

3. What are the actual policies of the city toward the performance of 
essential services, annexation, the innovation of new services, obtaining 
federal aid, the establishment of bureaucratic agencies of government? How 
much relationship is there between policies in one area and in another re- 
garding the scope of activity, the professionalization of the staff, and the 
level of commitment? 

4. What are the characteristics of the city’s poUlical and socioeconomic 
enyironmeni: the political complexion of the surrounding cities or suburbs, 
of the state in which it is located, or of its region? The amount of influence 
that the city can have over its own fate may be heavily determined by ho« 
much potential power it can exert in affecting practices and policies in the 
metropolitan area or in the state. 

5. What are the relationships of the political culture, the policies, and 
the environment of the oJy to Ihe basic socioeconomic dimensions isolated 
by factor analysis? 

These additional dimensions of cities sire mentioned for nvo reasons: 
(a) to suggest that typologies should take into account a far broader range 
of characteristics than they have so far and (b) to suggest specific poliucal 
dimensions that may have at least as much relevance to urban pobej-makers 
as the economic and demographic diaracteristics forming the basic data 
used so far. 

Since there is no acknowledged differentiation between independent and 
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ena being compared, and the empirical data taken into account must be 
determined by the ibeorelical criteria and expectations of the causes and 
consequences of the phenomena. This “subsystem” problem is important 
to both the social scientist and the policymaker. The degree of autonomous 
causation among the developments occurring in one geographic segment 
of the city (or one organization, one government agency, one social group, 
one neighborhood) influences whether or not the city can be regarded for 
purposes of classification as a single entity, to be described by a single set 
of characteristics, or as an aggregate of diverse parts. 

The urban policymaker ordinarily wants to know about the causes and 
consequences of city characteristics about which he can or cannot do 
something — not abstract correlations which may explain much of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social variations among cities, but about which no 
conceivable coalition of administrative or political leadership could do 
anything. This point has a number of implications for the construction and 
uses of city classifications. If the basic factors that consistently turn up in 
the factor analyses — size, metropolitan location, economic base, ethnic and 
reli^ous composition, regional and state location (the characteristics that 
account for most of the variations among cities) — are for all practical pur- 
poses unchangeable, at least by local policymakers, then the policymi^ers 
have little use for them except insofar as they now know about important 
factors that they cannot change. Typologies that are to be useful to the 
policymaker must “hold constant" those basic characteristics that he must 
regard as permanent or given — ^“parameters” or external conditions. In 
other wolds, what will be useful to him will be studies of regular patterns 
of interrelationships within major city types (however ultimately arrived 
at): small and large, industrial and noninduslrial, racially and ethnically 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, suburbs and central cities, old and physi- 
CaUy dilapidated versus new cities. 

Despite these critical comments on the character of the factor analyses 
of cities, if wc accept their limitation to population and labor-force data, it 
is still possible to regard the underlying dimensions uncovered by those 
procedures as important variables — even if not necessarily the ultimately 
desirable classification — and to use them for further analysis, by studying 
the relationship of these key dimensions to quite different city character- 
istics. In the remainder of this chapter wc present some data linking the 
socioeconomic dimensions of cities uncovered by factor analyses with 
certain dimensions of the political ensnronment. political struaure. and 
poViticai cultures of American dOes. Our concern here is basically methodo- 
logical and evaluative, not substantive. 
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ena being compared, and the emiwical data taken into account must be 
determined by the theoretical criteria and expectations of the causes and 
consequences of the phenomena. This “subsystem” problem is important 
to both the social scientist and the poUcymnker. The degree of autonomous 
causation among the developments occurring in one geographic segment 
of the city (or one organization, one government agency, one social group, 
one neighborhood) influences v.heili« or not the city can be regarded for 
purposes of classification as a single entity, to be described by a single set 
of characteristics, or as an aggregate of diverse parts. 

The urban policymaker ordinarity srants to knou' about the causes and 
consequences of city characteristics about which he can or cannot do 
sometUng — not abstract correlations which may explain much of the eco- 
nomic, political, and soda! varblioos among cities, but about which no 
conceivable coalition of administrative or political leadership could do 
anything. This point has a number of implications for the construction and 
uses of city classifications. If the basic factors that consistently turn up in 
the factor anal)'ses — size, metropolitan location, economic base, ethnic and 
religious composition, regional and state location (the characteristics that 
account for most of the variations among cities) — are for all practical pur- 
poses unchangeable, at least by local policymakers, then the policymakers 
have little use for them except insofar as they now know about important 
factors that they cannot change. Typologies that are to be useful to the 
policymaker most “hold constant” those basic characteristics that he must 
regard as permanent or given — “parameters” or external conditions, la 
other words, what will be useful to him will be studies of regular patterns 
of interreladonships within major city types (however ultimately arri''ed 
at); small and large, industrial and nonindusUial, racially and ethnically 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, suburbs and central cities, old and phjri- 
cally dilapidated versus new cities. 

Despite these cnlical comments «i the character of the factor analjses 
of cities, if we accept their limitation to population and labor-force data, it 
is still possible to regard the underlying dimensions uncovered by those 
procedures as important variables — even if not necessarily the ultimately 
desirable classification — and to use them for further analysis, by studying 
the relationship of these key dimensions to quite different city character- 
istics In the remainder of this chapter we present some data linking the 
socioeconomic dimensions of cities uncovered by factor analyses with 
certain dimensions of the political environment, political structure, and 
political cultures of American cities Our concern here is basicaUy methodo- 
logical and evaluative, not substantive. 
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Most factor analj'scs slop slxwt after isolating the underl^'ing factors that 
stattsHcally account for the most variance m the data and after the factots 
have been named almost olways according to the items that arc correlated 
most highly with the factors This procure, however, leaves aside a 
central question Uhat do the results mean? What does the factor name 
tell us in addition to the meaning inherent tn the empirical content of the 
pnncipal items? This question legally follows the prior question concern 
mg the scope of the data to be included in the statistical analysis but 
neglect of this question is related to neglect of the first, since both have to 
do with theoretical issues surrounding the selection of data and their 
Interpretation 

We cannot here ofTi.f an alternative theoretical framework Out could 
lead to a diUcreni datsiiicaiion system As a compromise let us take as 
given the data and the major factors that have emerged from existing studies 
and consider thcir imphcatioos Tor purposes of illustration we use six items 
identified with six principal factore m the factor analysis by Derry In Chap- 
ter t Tabic I stiows the mtcrcorrclations of these items together with the 
number of the factor to which they are most elcxely related and the cor- 
relation of the Item w iih the factor In three of the cases the items are those 
loading most higlily on the factor (size median income, and nonwhite 
population), in two cases second highest (foreign stock labor force in 
manufacturing) and in one case fifth (migration) Data were chosen In 
order to allow maiimum comparability with oiber data available to the 
author 

The major purpose of factor analysis is to discover the indeptiuleni 
underlying dimensions that aceoum for a pvm set of correlations of oh- 
served characteristics As flerry puts it “the redundancies of overlapping 
varnhics hive been elimtnslcd by factor analysis Table I shows ihnt m 
fact some of the principal Items (not the factors) are fairly closely related 
to each other The indicator of migmtioo is correhted 53 with an indicator 
of manufacturing, lleavily nonwhifc ciiics arc less likely to have a high 
proportion of persons with forvifiji paremage than cities with few mwwhites 
f 49), and so forth Some conclaiions arc (ndeed low or noncsiMcnt for 
example large cities are not more likely than small ones to have a high 
proponion of the labor force cncsgnf in manufacturing 

The results o( (actor analysis arc thus “lactors” ftiat can only be used as 
independent variaWes — posiuhtcd causes — at least in rchtioo to any of 
the Items composing the original nutnx because by definicton the factors 
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are independent and uncorretated wiih each other. But if we want to swdj’ 
Che causes or consequences of some of the phenomena indicated by the 
oripnal items — city growth, migration of eifa^c groups or nonwhites, city 
wealth and average social status — ^wc would have to regard some of the 
variables as potential causes or consequences of others. A correlation of 61 
between the proportion of families with incomes below S3000 and the 
proportion of nonwhites may very well have some causal meaning 

For this reason we have not used the factors themselves m the dlustratise 
data, because the procedures of factor analysts make it difficult to construct 
causal theories. 

The objection might be raised that Table 1 is based on data different 
from those appeanng in Berry’s fanor analysis. This is true. He isolated the 
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analysis pertormeil on dala from soulhern ciocs alone Soulhem cities with 
many nonwhilcs have few persons of foreign parentage This is not sntpris- 
ine. since we know from other studies something about the settlement pat- 
terns of southern versus northern cities But what can we then male of 
factors as “underlying dimensions" if many diBerent patterns are discover 
able for many diBerent sets of cities’ Dimensions of what? 

flie major point is that some theoreucd IttstiBcannn th”" 
of the set of cities about which data are to gathered "“t ^ 

That theoretical jusuEcsuon must be denved from knowledg 0 ernp r ed 
relanonships, obviously, but the data do not speak 'h'™ 
likely from\hese data 'that the factor stmctiire will y'”” 

region to region even when only populaiion and labor-force 
included 
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Table 3 displays the intercotrclations 
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partisanship with the city manager form of government and with at-large 
elections stays the same in both regions, all other correlations are smaller 
m the South , . 

AlmM all at Ihe correlations at the siie at the local government labor 
force tvilh other polibcal characteristics either reverse or dvindle to nothing 
m the South Tn the North cities with many local government employees per 
capita arc mayor-oonncil ward based large-conned Democratic hi^- 
volct turnout cities None of these relationships petsisls in the South Vol 
mg turnout is more weakly related to other aspects of polmeal 
the Sooth than tt IS in the North perhaps because efforts to suppress black 
political activity override any other factors inllucncmg political participa- 
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“S= 4 shows the relattonships between the variables chosen lo represent 
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Almost all of the political characteristic are most closely related to the 
level of migration and ethnicity of cities. Cities in which higher proportions 
of the population are of foreign stock and those that are losing population 
are more likely to have many city employees per capita, “nooreform” 
governmental structures, higher Democratic voting, and higher voter turn- 
out. These relationships probably rcHect the “historical factors" related to 
patterns of migration, settlement, and the stages of economic development 
reached in diSerenl regions at the time that governmental structures were 
being adopted or when political party commitments and participation levels 
were being established. The cities of the Northeast are at one end of this 
scale, those in the Far W’est at the other. 

It is interesting to note that the size of a dty is related to the size of the 
city government’s labor force and the size of the city council, even when 
the city's population size is normalized by a logarithmic transformation, and 
when the government labor force is computed per capita. Larger cities 
generate a larger local government at a rate far greater than is proportional 
to their growth. This fact has numerous implications for plaoniug, the de- 
velopment of professional staffs, and the differentiation of functions within 
local governments as they grow. 

Manufacturing cities tend to have nonreform governments, with large 
councils, Democratic allegiances, and high voting turnout. This is consistent 
with the picture given by the migration and ethnic characteristics. 

Median income is related only to the size of the government labor force 
Higher status cities have (ewer city employees per capita. No other politi- 
cal characteristic of the city is related to median income. The size of the 
noowhite population is not related to any political characteristic of Amen- 
can cities, considering the nation as a whole. 

When the same relationships of socioeconomic to political characteristics 
are separately analj-zed within the North and the South, 8 of the 48 correla- 
tions reverse direction, and 9 additional ones change in magnitude by at 
least .20. However, there k no emergence of a new pattern that would 
suggest that a fundamentally different factor structure for poliucal charac- 
teristics might exist in the two regions. Further research is clearly needed 
on the regional differentiation of American cities. 

We turn now to selected indicators of policy outputs. Table 5 presents 
the interrelationships of six different policy outputs m American cities — 
their participation in four different federal programs {poverty, urban re- 
newal, housing, and Model Cities) and two local programs, one public. 
Q-se private-- the CQcico.'iw.ty Chew and ftwwtdawon.' The taWe 
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etated lairly consistently with size, median income, migration, and color 
composition Larger, poorer cities vuih more nonwhites and lower migra* 
lion levels have more poNcrty and urban renewal dollars applied more fre- 
quently for Model Cities programs, and gave more to the Community 
Chest Ruondation is not associated with any of these socioecononuc 
characteristics of cities The only reversals occur with respect to the manu- 
facturing variable, but they arc slight None of the socioeconomic variables 
IS distinctly associated with most of the polKy outputs Racial composition 
Was most closely associated with urban renewal and public housing, median 
income with poverty program partiapation, migration with Community 
Chest contnbuuons, the sire of the city with Model Cities applications 
When cities are subclassified as northern and southern and the same cor- 
relation maun IS examined, the same general pattern appears although 
Some sinking regional deviations from the national pattern occur n l e 
South higher income, less ethnic cities give more to the Community Chest 
( 16 and - 30) . northern highly ethnic aiics give more (- 30) income 
makes no difference Racial composiUon is more closely related to the 
City's obtaining “War on Poverty” funds in the North than m the South 
(43vmw IS) Tl« income ltv.1 of Ihe city IS roots closclj 
both poverty and urban renewal funds m the North (— 48 and ) a 
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it is in the South (—.18 and —.12). U U beyond our ability to speculate 
here on the meaning of these relationships, but, at least Vrith respect to 
these policies, there arc no substantial diflcrcnces between the North and 
the South. Few of these correlations of policy outputs with socioeconomic 
characteristics of cities reach the level of jntercorrclation of the federal 
programs with each other, shown In Table 5. These two findings suggest 
that socioeconomic factors (at least at the city level) are not strongly deter- 
minative of policy outputs. PolicymaVing processes may possibly be re- 
garded as encompassing a subsystem of causal factors with a significant 
degree of autonomy. 

Although these particular policy outputs arc not a sample of all possible 
outputs, the findings suggest two implications for city classification: (a) 
policy oupluts should be regarded as data equivalent to socioeconomic 
characteristics for the purposes of arriving at basic city types, since in 
many eases socioeconomic characteristics arc the direct consequence of 
public policies and vice versa, and (b) types should be constructed to taVc 
account of the degree of autonomy of su^yslcms within the city. The cor- 
relations displayed in Tables 3 and S would seem to justify at least an 
Initial assumption that there is a “politicar cluster of characteristics of 
American cities which is poicmially independent of socioeconomic charac- 
teristics. To w-hat extent are the policies of cities associated with socio- 
economic, rather than political, siniciuraJ eharartrristics? We cannot 
answer that question in detail here, but research already cited by the author 
and Michael AiVen shows that policy outputs are in fact more closely cor- 
related with the age, sire, wealth, and social heterogeneity of a city than 
with any feature of Its local government (sec Chapter 5 in this volume for 
a somewhat dilTerent conclusion). 


THE SOCIOECONOMIC AND POLmCAL ENTTOON3IENTS 
OF CITIES 

The apparent properties of the city itself may be properties of the state 
or region in which it is located — from the point of view of the causes and 
consequences of those properties. IToperties of the environment should be 
brought directly into the basic data set that provides the raw materials for 
classificatory typologies, and not merely analyzed in relation to a typology 
based solely on the socioeconomic characteristics of the city itself 

In order to illustrate an alternative procedure, a number of character- 
istics of the state or urbanized area m which a city is located have been 
converted into characteristics of the dty for statistical purposes. Some of 
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Table 7. IntercorrelaUons of six principal Tariabics for atate and 
city by region — ^/Vmerican ritiea »*ilh oter 25,000 inlialnlanU in 
1960 



It secms.plausible to infer that the ethnic character of a city, in a causal 
and explanatory sense, derives from historical processes of settlement and 
migration — processes that had little to do uiih the fearuies of the city 
icseif but rather were related to factors attracting populations with a certain 
ethnic stamp-factors that were at least statewide in scope if not ftfioiial 
in character. 

Such a correlation may help us to understand the causal or explanatory 
forces behind the devefoptnent of populau'ons with certain characteristics, 
but it does not tell us anything about their consequences. From the point 
of view of the city as an ongoing entity, its ethnicity is an established fact, 
regardless of its oripm. Correlattoos of city and state characterisbes of 
migration, manufacturiag, nonwhite popufatron, and wealth are somewhat 
lower than that of ethnicity, rangiug from .58 to .69. But even here the 
origins of city characteristics — even the main ones singled out by factor 
analysis — seem to be at least statewide and not local in character if we can 
assume that these correlations reflect the consequences of historical patterns 
of establishment of an econonne base, the fortunes of its population, and 
subsequent migrations. These conelations raise the whole problem of the 
appropriateness of difierent units of analj-sis, and what the questions of 
analytic and explanatory concera reaHy are. Decisions about the choice of 
dau and the analjtic techniques will differ, depending on whether we are 
trying to explain the characteiisrics of cities as they are. showma the histori- 
cal processes of settlement, economic growth and decline, and their role in 
the regonal and national economy, or trying lo develop a framewori of 
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meaningful property of each city nithia the state — aod one that may have 
critical consequences for the range of constraints on policymakers within 
any given city or for those within the state who wish to influence-urban 
decisions. As such, it might be the type of characteristic that should be 
taken into account in constructing typolo^es of cities, at least if factors that 
have causal significance for internal processes in a city arc of prime im- 
portance for the classification. 

Other things being equal, we would expect that the decisions -within a 
city that require more state cooperation would be more affected by the 
type of decision-making system existing in a state than those requiring less 
cooperation. Whether or not greater coordination and centralization within 
the state legislature would alter the quantity and quality of urban policy 
outputs could be argued both ways, depending on what assumptions one 
would want to make. 

Table 8 presents the relationship of the level of centralization or coordi- 
nation of decision-making in a state with the level of policy outputs in the 
six different areas already discussed. It shows that in the two cases requiring 
state cooperation — urban renewal and public housing — the more central- 
ized and coordinated states contain cities that obtained more urban renewal 
funds and built more housing units. The two federal programs that did not 
require as much stale cooperation — the "War on Poverty" and the Model 
■ Cities program — and the two completely local programs — fluoridation and 
Community Chest contributions — ^were not related or were more weakly 
related to the character of the state decision-making system. What this 
finding may indicate is that cities whose political and administrative leaders 
are more desirous of obtaining federal funds arc able to create more co- 
ordination in the state legislature or are able to exploit an existing political 
system for their benefit. These factors may influence a city's growth and 
economic character. The stronger association of state legislative centrali- 
zation with urban renewal and housing in the South than in the North also 
shows the importance of the political environment of a city for its internal 
functioning. 

Because of lack of space, we do not discuss other environmental effects. 
But again, the point is that clasrifications of cibes should be based on a 
much wider range of types of data than those usually included If we accept 
as the initial premise the assumption that we are not distinguishing between 
independent and dependent variables— causes and effects — there is no 
reason arbitrarily to restrirt the types of data included. These data suongly 
suggest that the characteristics of the political envu-onment of ciues should 
be considered. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of city classification for the policymaker is to provide some 
clues as to the possible consequences of different decisions. If the universe 
of cities about which data are gathered has an unknown relationship to the 
particular city about which he is concerned, then it fa difficult for the policy- 
maker to discover the relevance of the data to his decision-making problem. 
The purpose of city classification for the social scientist fa to provide some 
meaningful bases for understanding the causal processes that have produced 
the observed patterns of relationships. If the selection of data fa arbitrary, 
if the number and categories of cities selected are arbitrary, and if the 
interpretation of the data fa confined to labeling the factors, then we may 
have a parsimonious description of a particular data set, but we are only 
at the bepnning of our analysts, not at the end. 

The poUcymakcr in a city may well conclude that abstract classifications 
of characteristics of cities and their correlations have little to tell him about 
his concrete tasks and opportunities, and he may be right. Particular 
historical circumstances — the people who happen to be io office, coosidera- 
tions of timing and strategy unique to a situation — are often the important 
factors that the decision-maker must take into account. Moreover, the 
range of freedom of action that the decision-maker has is severely limited 
by previous budgetary and organizational commitments. Under these con- 
ditions, which are ordinarily present, regular patterns or interrelationships 
of city characteristics that any typology presents will not be of help to him. 
Decision-making studies have discovered that it fa extraordinarily difficult 
to gain all the information about consequences or costs and benefits that 
must be taken into account in a single decision. Similarly studies of budget- 
ing have found that federal, state, and local budgets remain much the same 
from year to year, and that the freedom of maneuver to reallocate or in- 
crease budgetary items fa hi^ly limited for any conceivable coalition of 
power groups or leaders. The policymaker fa thus faced with a combination 
of contingencies and constrmnts that makes his concerns quite different 
from those of the academic soaal scientist. 

Let us assume that the major factors discovered by the vanous factor- 
analysis studies — size, metiopohtao location, economic base, wealth, etc. — 
are not subject to change by any short-run decisions of policymakers in 
American cities, although they may very well change in time as a result of 
decisions influencing the taxes on buriness. the levels of ameniues available 
to residents, the adequacy of transportation services, and the like. These 
long-range consequences, however, though undoubtedly kept in mind by 
policymakers as they go about their busmess. are apparently not taken into 
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characteristics? Are they factors about which policymakers can do some- 
thing? This question leads to the suggestion that there be Mo stages in the 
development of city classifications, one in which all measurable character- 
istics are correlated, to see what underi^g factors account for them, and 
another in which correlations between city characteristics are studied within 
subsets of cities classified by major type: large industrial central diies, 
small, suburbs, etc. If poliiicit and environmental data were included in the 
basic data, the list of potential "control variables" would be much longer. 

Consideration of the principles and criteria underlying classifications of 
cities is important for yet another reason: providing guidance to the agen- 
cies gatberiag data on cities. This is an important problem not only for 
American policymakers and social scientists but also for non-Americans. 
The kinds of data collected will be critically influenced by the great varia- 
tions in the autonomy of local governments, the degree to which the market 
is allowed to influence the decisions of families and industries to locate io 
a certain place, and many other features of ibe national environtnenL It is 
thus important (or the principles and criteria guiding data collection to be 
as broadly and uniformly defined as possible. The United Nations has 
recently become concerned with the development of aiteria for cross- 
national data collection on cities, and a recent discussion by Rabinovitz has 
made it clear that definitions based primarily on American experience will 
be excessively narrow.* 

The categories for data coUectioo on a cross-national basis proposed by 
Rabinovitz indicate the wider range of characteristics that should be bnilt 
into the basic array of variables on the basis of which cities are classified. 
She summarizes the types of data suggested under the following headmgs' 
elections, formal government structure, political party structure, group 
structure, bureaucratic structure, intcrgovemroental relations, urban gov- 
ernment outputs, communications, conflict, cooperation and stability, lead- 
ership, environment, social structure, and economic structure. Such a 
broader data base would be necessary for city classifications that are theo- 
retically adequate for both cross-national and regonal studies of urban 
growth and character.* 

* A paj^r prepared for the Uniled Nanons Conference on Cross-National Urban Data 
Collection. November 28, 1969, makes this point clear See Francine F Rabinovitz- 
“Data Resources for Cross-National Urban Research on Adramistrauon and Politics 
A Proposal," Social Science Informaiion, Inne 1970, and the report of the conference 
also included there. 

s For an attempt by the present author to develop an “accounting scheme" of Uteoreo- 
caJ variables for comparative studies «rf urban policymaking see “Explanatory Van- 
ables in the Comparative Study of Urban Administration an.t Politics." m Robert T. 
Daland. Ed.. Comparauve Urban Research The Administration and Politics of CinV» 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.- Sage Publicabcms, 19^). pp 272-324. 
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served well over the last quarter century. It has been a base point con- 
stantly referred to by geographers, economists, sociologists, political sci- 
entists, and other students of urbanism. Its place in the history of urban 
studies is secure. 

The economic emphasis reflected HarrB* point of view ns a geographer 
and the widely recognized importance of economic characteristics as de- 
scriptions of cities. On the basis of other empirical observations economic 
classification seemed to coincide with the economic dominance of com- 
munity life in our nation. 

Today this has changed. Economic characteristics are seen to be rela- 
tively (if not absolutely) less important and sociological characteristics to 
be more important. At the same lime we now have fewer cities that are 
highly specialized in given economic activities, and hence the economically 
oriented approach no longer seems as obvious as it did in the 1940s. fn 
addition, the economic classification as originally constructed did not and 
could not give attention to factors that have come to the fore in recent 
years, especially the social indicators of age, ethnic composition, race, edu- 
cation, and income, among others. 

Recognition of this need was one of the reasons for convening a small 
group of scholars by the International City Management Association iu 
June 1965 to explore the possibility of a revision and expansion of the 
classification concept. This meeting made it clear that at least four develop- 
ments were affecting classification: 

1. The accelerating social problems of cities. 

2. Wider ranges of census and other nationally gathered data. 

3. Development and refinement of mathematical methodologies, es- 
peciaUy multivariate analysts. 

4. Advent of the computer to make it possible to apply multivariate 
analysis to a large group of cities and a large number of variables. 


THE URBAN DATA BASE 

Classification serves as a framework, rather than as a developer of alter- 
natives or a predictor for management decision-making. Thus, classification 
can better be understood in the context of tcwlay’s information explosion, 
which involves such esoteric terms as heuristic programming, simulation, 
and systems analysis. 

Classification is no more nor less than an attempt to group items (physi- 
cal objects, biological characteristics, economic and social data, words, 
etc.) on the basis of similarities or differences as measured by data ft 
begins with the assembly of information m the form of data. 
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This country generates enormous quantities of statistics on almost every 
conceivable subject The fetleral govermnent unquestionably is the nation’s 
largest producer of data It is easy to look at the volumes of information 
published just for the decennial censuses of population and housing and to 
conclude that there is more than enough information to satisfy any reason- 
able person Of course it does not work out that way Too often the data are 
disparate when intended to be complementary, overlapping when intended 
to be supplementary incomplete when intended to be comprehensive 
Data receive an astonishing degree of attention from statisticians soaol 
ogists, geographers political scientists and representatives of other disci 
plmes and professions Although neutral in intent — as, for example, when 
presented in census reports — data often become political weapons m pro- 
posing or carrying out govemmeoial programs, in jusufymg busmess pob 
cies and m arriving at many kinds of decisions 
Because they often appear in print and base been gathered by well 
respected agencies data often take on a halo of validity that is cot claimed 
by statisticians and other data professionals who are well aware of the 
fallacies that can be inadvertently built into a conceptual framework 
and the hazards of data gathering by personal mterview, of incomplete and 
erroneous responses of clerical enroa in coding data for key punching and 
above all of premature anafy’sis and fallacious conclusions 
With all of these environmental and professional constraints it still must 
be recognized that the operationa] users of data are the governmental 
decision makers — the city managers and other administrators urban plan 
ners. stale and federal execuuves and general officers m the Armed Forces 
These men, however, rarely arc professionals in factor analysts mformauon 
systems, data processing and allied fields 
Too often in looking at data on o local scale and from a local perspective 
we fad to appreciate how it fits into a larger national ft^mework It helps 
as R starting point to woric deductively — that is to consider a national 
urban system and work from there down to ibe local area 


CIIA^GI^G NATURE OF CITIES 

In an earlier period of American history agriculture was dominant ‘ 
Arable land with appropriate climate water, and transportation was the 

’ The following iS scussion of the underlying national eharas-iewlici lhal aBni Ihe 
natiODal Drt>an daia base is laSeo from Brian S I- Beriy and Elaine Neils, 
lion Siie and Shape of Cmc* as loBuenceil by Environmental Factors The Urban 
Envitonmetii Wm Large" m Harrey S Perloff Ed T/e Qualify of the Urban 
fnur nment (Bahimore fohni J?6»> pp 237-304 
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highest form of wealth. As industrialization set in, from the mid-nineteenth 
century on, mineral resources and hydro power became more important 
because they provided the basic ingr«lients for manufacture, the expanding 
sector of the economy. In the twentieth century, especially since World War 
II, the service sector has risen to a dominance that could not have been 
imagined by nineteenth and early twentieth century businessmen. 

The evidence is all around us in the forms of hundreds of white-coUar 
employments ranging from writers, economists, graphic artists, computer 
programmers, systems analysis, journalists, and other professionals offer- 
ing intellectual and creative skills to the many kinds of service enterprises, 
such as restaurants, hotels, motels, food-service establishments, and many 
others. The trend is too well known to need documentation. 

The critical point is the need to understand the evolution of the Ameri- 
can urban system, the ways in which economic and social growth have 
taken place, and the new and distinctly different ways in which the city 
interacts with this environment, aassification is one of the most useful 
techniques for increasing this understanding. 

Historically, the “heartland” of the American Manufacturing Belt, 
spreading from New York State In a generally westerly direction through 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and on to Chicago, has conditioned regional 
development elsewhere.* 

Two more recent developments have modified this pattern of industrial 
development: amenity resources and the service sector. It has been re- 
flected in the increase in “footloose industries" — aircraft, aerospace and 
defense, research and development, and other while-collar and technolog- 
ically oriented industries. The competitive shifts are reflected in the move- 
ment of employment to Florida, the Southwest, and the West. 

Thus the pattern of urbanization has been not only the well-known 
migration to the central cities and from the central core to the suburbs 
but also a profound regional shift caused in part by defense and defense- 
related industries locating in the South, Southwest, and West. 

A new phenomenon has risen out of this urban revolution: the “post- 
industrial city” — the city in which indusuies, employees, and their families 
are seeking out education, cultural attractions, open countryside, and other 
“amenity resources.” The postindustrial city will make a profound dif- 
ference in this nation, a difference that is going to persist for the forseeable 
future. Stated another way, although the large central city is not dead, it 
has lost its position of relative dominance both on a national and a metro- 
politan scale; 


' Berry and Hells. "Location, Size, and Shape of Gtie 
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characteristics. For a number of reasons. Including emplojinent, younger 
and more affluent people usually wfll awid the central city as a place of 
residence. The trends of intercity mobility and outward movement in 
metropolitan areas are well known and will be further documented by the 
1970 Census of Population. In describing a city Berry and Neils point out 
that the ecology seems to be based on three principal elements: 

1. Stage of families in the life i^clc which affects housing, automobile 
transportation, parks and recreational facilities, and other aspects of city 
life. 

2. Socioeconomic status of residenis. primarily as reflected in the educa- 
tional background and income level. 

3. Segregation — the irrational element that has been too well docu- 
mented to require elaboration here.® 

It has been already stated that city classification has been based largely on 
Konomic indicators, but this is somewhat misleading since it depends on 
the definition of “classification.” The decennial census of population has 
been classifying cities for over 150 years, by population groups, and other 
simple demographic classifications have been available for a long time. 

In the last generation, however, outstanding work has been done in the 
development of other data that more accurately describe the population by 
social characteristics. The challenge now, as Berry and Neils point out, is to 
integrate the social and economic measures for more accurate and descrip- 
tive classifications. 

It is likely that other aspects of social chaoge are just as important as 
population growth, migration, and composition, but they are not easily 
measured. Tliey include one of the most adverse consequences of population 
mobility — rooUessness — together with alieoation of the individu^ from his 
family and environment and the adverse psychological aspects of modem 
tensions, frustrations, and environmental harards. 

In addition to the social conditions, two other considerations will have a 
profound influence in the future; human development and land use 

Human development has at least three aspects. The first is cultural di- 
versity. An indication is the growth of special-interest magazines and other 
publications and the declining influence of mass-circulation magazines. 
Movies, book clubs, and the performing arts also reflect this diversified 
public interest. As these factors are reflected in measurable aspects of so- 
ciety — housing, employment, transportation, and the like — classificauon 
will become increasingly complex. 

* Berry and Neils, “LocaUon, Size, and Shape of Cities," p 39 
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Second, iind probably at a slower pace, some racial and ethnic intcgrabon 
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plaiming, distribution of federal grants, location of state and interstate 
highways, etc.)- 

Classihcaiion on the basis of social and economic variables has been dis- 
cussed briefly above, and it was pointed out that economic indicators were 
among the earliest data used. Later demographic and ocher social indicators 
were added, and now attempts are being made to integrate the two broad 
sets. 

Other kinds of classification that may have value in the future, particu- 
larly if reliable data can be developed, include visual elements,^ physical 
characteristics,* and temporal characteristics.* Qassificalion could even 
cover environmental “insults” — visual, aural, and olfactory characteristics 
as well as aesthetic inelegancies. 

Two other aspects of classification that seem promising for future work 
are spatial (area and subarea) and governmental analysis. 

An example of the former is Rees’ “The Factorial Ecology of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, I960’’ which showed the following: 

Within the limits of the technology and resources at their command, people 
choose (0 minimize, through living apart from those unlike themselves, the 
possibilities of conflict because of class, generational, racial, religious, or 
national differences. In ocher words, that we tend to seek our own kind.’* 

Stating the obvious? Not at all. The factorial ecology demonstrated 

f See Kevin Lynch, ''City Design and City Appearance, ” in Frtndplet and Practice 
of Urban Planning (Washington. D.C.: Iniernauonat City Managers’ Association, 
1968], Chapter 9, for suggested perceptual criteria that could be developed 
(cheioatically. 

* See U S Urban Renewal Administration and U5 Bureau of Public Roads, Standard 
Land Use Coding Manual: A Standard System for Identifying end Coding Land Use 
Acii\iiies (Washington. DC; Urban Renewal Administration and the Bureau, 196S). 
Sec also Harlaod BariholcmeH', La/ul Uses in American Cities (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1935). 

s See Charles N. Glaab, The American City. A Dacumeniary History (Homewood, 
III.: Dorsey Press, 1963). 

to Master’s dissertation, Department of Geography, University of Chicago, 1968 The 
study provides historical background on earlier factorial ecologies developed in 
Toronto and elsewhere together with historic tnfonnaUon on the concentric ring and 
other theories of urban development The study was applied to subareas of tbe 
Chicago standard metropolitan statistical area vdth factor analysis of S7 variables 
The major factors were socioeconomic stanis, stage in life cycle (by family size, 
number of cbiJdren, age composition, etc.), and "race and resources " Other factors 
that emerged in descending order were immigrant and Calholic status, population size 
and density, Jewish and Russian populatioii, bousing built in the 1940s and com- 
mulslioa by car, Irish and S»<edaji popoialtett, popsiial.'On mobd/iy, and other non- 
whiles and Italians. The first four — socioeconomic status, stage in life cycle, race 
and resources, and immigrant and Catholic status— accounted for most of the 
variance and thus were the most descriptive of underlying dimensions 
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cities and therefore the classiScation of those cities. In addition reference 
has been made to the constraints on classification and the dilTicultics in- 
herent in using classification as a decision-making tool. Having said all of 
this, however, it should be stressed that classification of cities is useful for 
urban administrators in several ways. 

First, it helps to bring some order out of a seemingly incomprehensible 
mass of national, state, metropolitan, and local data. It shows that data 
need critical analysis in their selection as well as their use, that it may help 
to concentrate on a few readily identifiable items in the interest of economy 
and time. 

For example, a city may be classified M123 (using the Forstall classifi- 
cation referred to in the first chapter of this volume), which means that it 
is a city in the Midwest; an independent, nonsuburban dty; a city with be- 
low average socioeconomic status and a considerably older population; and 
a city with a high percentage of the labor force in manufaciuring. The city 
manager or city planning director, for purposes of developing the budget, 
can compare his city with other midwesfem cities that are in groups MIO, 
M12, M13, and perhaps MIS and MIS. He does not need to limit his 
review to cities that are in his owo classification but can look also at other 
independent cities in his part of the country. 

Turning inward, the city manager or city planner can look at the data 
and give practical consideration to the changes that have occurred through 
annexation, the growth of shoppng centers outside the city, industrial de- 
velopment inside and ouuide the city, and the effects of a highway bypass 
that skirts the city limits. 

It should be stressed that the description of a city as “low average" in 
socioeconomic status does not refer to an absolute scale but simply to the 
city’s position in relation to other dties, particularly those in the same 
geographic region. 

Second, classification may help identify phenomena of local origin. Take, 
for example, a relatively small independent city with both above-average 
status and older population (classification 11). This classification, which 
includes many college towns and some resorts, wiU not explain why this 
specific city is losing population despite its seemingly high standing on 
socioeconomic status. The explanation may be that the educational institu- 
tion is not enough of a pull and that the city is deficient in other environ- 
mental and amenity elements. 

Belter understanding of local phenomena b extremely helpful to the city 
administrator, the city planning agency, the city council, and citizen groups 
in defining realbtic objectives for the community and developing feasible 
means of attaining those objectives 
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Stated in a broader framework, for example, significant industrial devel 
opment is a hopeless objective tor many atws Recognition of this lim- 
itation, always within the broader framework of what citizens want tbeir 
community to be, is ihs first and indispensable step toward reahstic devel- 
opment of a belter {not ncccssanJyxicberrM' larger) community 
Third, classification helps m the isolation of mfluenJial vanables This is 
most easily done in those cities that either have an unusual proportion of 
nonwhite population, special economic acuvities such as mining, college, 
or military, or a relatively large proportion of the labor force in manu- 
facturing Particularly important in the Forstall classification arc those 
«fies with an unusual proportion of nonwhite population 
Let us take an example of a city in the Midwest that has the classifica 
tion of 109 (average level in soaoeconomic status and stage m life cycle 
and 1 1% or more of the population nonwhite) The first question is Is the 
nonwhite ratio still an influential variable? Has the ratio increased or de- 
creased since the last census? What is the nonwhite ratio within the city m 
comparison with the urban fringe outside the city? How has employment 
changed in recent years foe the nonwhites as compared with the whites’ 
Answers to these and similar questions can be found m most cities with 
out overwhelming lime and effort, and the conclusion may be that the non 
white population is not an influential vanablc Then the city administrator, 
the planning director, and others can begin to look elsewhere for informa- 
tion on what is influencing the social, physical cultural and economic de- 
velopment of the city 

Fourth, the elassiflcation provides the indispensable data framework for 
Continuing analysis. It js the checkpoint lor populauon estimates, health 
statistics, employment statistics, local govcmmect expenditures (city, 
county, school district), educational level, fire losses, crime statistics, and 
many others 

The administrator can look for the seemingly contradictory phenomena 
Wliy Is the crime rate ruing in a city of afllucnce? Why is a city of below 
average soctoeconomic status gatning in popidation’ Why does a city of 
average socioeconomic status and a high proportion of the work force 
engaged m manufacturing have both high unemployment and a high job 
vacancy ratio’ Why does a city with a lugh educational level have trouble 
securing passage of bond issues for schoob’ 

Fifth, classification within carefully prescribed himts, can be used as an 
clement of governmental decision making In Chapter 1 1 Alford very 
effectively points cut that class/ficalioiJ, as a specific, decision making tool 
IS of little use He points to the need for a broader range of data to be 
included and for analysis of vanalions within major of cities to make 
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classification a decision-making too!. Until this is done, however, the ad- 
ministrator must work with what he has, which means that he must develop 
the missing information, particularly local government and cultural char- 
acteristics, and then check (hem out against the classification to see what is 
likely to happen. 

Good administrators always have attempted to predict events wherever 
possible. It is a part of their professional obligation to apprise the city 
coimcil of things that are likely to happen, the consequences that will follow 
on certain decisions Classification will help them to appraise their informa- 
tion, to consider a wider range of tan^ble and intangible influences, to look 
for information that is not <*wous on the surface, and thus to be better 
prepared for the future. 


URBAN INFORMATION FRAMEWORK 

For the urban administrator classifications of cities are one pan of an 
urban information framework within which administrative analysis, re- 
search, budgeting, programming, and planning can be operational. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable to include a highly centralized and auto- 
mated records center, but it does require judicious selection of information 
with concifluai testing for usefulness. At the start a data-base inventory 
should be taken to decide what U needed and where it can be found. Both 
public and private information sources should be reviewed. 

To be of greatest usefulness the information framework should be built 
on operating data from city departments and agencies, especially planning, 
police, fire, and assessment records. Health, welfare, and education records 
are equally important; in many cities, these data are compiled by counties, 
school districts, and other governments. Of necessity, the data compilation 
should start out on a modest scale and then be modified on the basis of ex- 
perience.'® 

For medium-size and large cities (perhaps those of 25,000 population or 
more) small-area data by census tracts and other geographic units should be 
built into the information framework. It has been predicted that small-area 
coding will become commonplace following the 1970 censuses of popula- 
tion and housing. The small-area coding will facilitate the summarization 
and use of municipal operating records by providing a geographic common 
denominator. The U S. Bureau of the Census will be offering address coding 


*2 For a startiDg point see Perfotmtrncr Reports for the Chief Adminisiralor (Wash- 
ington, DC.: International City ManageK' Association, 1963), 66 pages 
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The budget agency usually « the best choice because it is at the heart of 
the decision-making process, is rcspooMblc for ciiywide activities dealing 
in information in many forms, and is directly responsible to the chief ad- 
ministrator. 

A radically different approach vl-ouW be to integrate information, com- 
munications, and public relations in a municipal division on operational 
effectiveness: 

Merging existing administrative analysis and public relation* sections, the 
new stair unit would be manned by assistants trained in the social and behavioral 
disciplines, including organization theorists, administrative analysts, and those 
having social survey, statistical, ami joumaltsttc skilis. Concerned prifnariiy ** ith 
applied organizational and behavioral fcsearch, including community anat)sis 
to ascertain attitudes and reactions, the resources of the new unit would enhance 
the totality of management decision* and actions. 

For planning and evaluation purpssscs an operations analyst would probe 
public opinions, attitudes, and reactions of those concerned with organizational 
goals, policies, and procedure*. The proposed operational effectiveness diriikHt 
would Identify current public issues and problems, derive data, and analyze 
and propose altemativc policy and procedural recommendations regarding the 
environment in which governmental unrti operate, the degree and etlenl of 
program achievement, and the effectiveness of ezbting organizational arrange- 
ments NVhde such research, fact-finding, and analysis would be carried on 
ceniraJiy, the information should be made available, wiih follow-up counsel, to 
operating ofTieials where training programs and procedures modification art 
most elective.” 

The proposed division on operational efTcctiveness is an organizational 
focus of communications and dc^ion-making research, but the lopcal 
corollary is for the information framework to ^ assigned there also. 

A more speciafized approach to organization is to establish a statistical 
data section or unit in the ofTice of the chief administrator to be concerned 
only with data compilation and analysis. As a practical matter, it probably 
is the best first step to be taken toward the municipal division of operational 
effectiveness.^’ 

’^Desmond L. Anderson, Chapter 2, "Public Relalions and the Administrative 
Process." in Municipal fubhe Keianont (Wadiuigton. DC.. Iniemauonal City 
Managers' Association, 1966), pp. 35 and 36. 

•sThe value of centralization, professioaatism, and orientation toward operating 
records was set forth by Albert Mindlln. Chief Statistician. Government of the 
District of Columbia, in an address on October 2, 1969, before the Intergovernmental 
Seminar on Federal Statistics for Local Government Use. sponsored by the U S 
Bureau of the Census. Mindim indicaled that at least three local governments have 
made a good start in this direeboo: District of Crrfumbia; Alexandria, Virginia: and 
Alameda County, California, 
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Only a handful of the 18,000 incorporated municipalities m the United 
States are prepared to undertaVc a comprehensive, locally operated infor- 
mation system In any case the sysiem generally will serve better when 
organized on a metropolitan-area basis Coordination of information is a 
function particularly suited for councils of governments Information is one 
of the fiiit funcuons that all councils have undertaken, and a logical ex- 
tension IS to coordmate the work and provide the professional supervision 
that member jurisdictions cannot do alone Rapid payoff could be obtained 
from intergovernmental development of uniform data area boundaries, uni 
form time periods, and uniform data definitions 
As Chapter 1 shows, rntramciropolrtan characteristics of classification are 
much more important m a nation that is heavily mctropolitanized Tn some 
of the standard metropolitan statistical areas fSMSAs), and m most of the 
urb^n areas outside them, the intormation coordination can be achieved 
through city-county cooperation, |oint committees, a city-county planning 
commission, or other formal devices 


CO\CUJStO\S 

Classifications of cities have changed significantly, even dramatically, 
over the past generation, os (his volume so abundantly shows Tlio most 
significant changes are the following 

1 Classifications arc regarded as being devetoped to serve different 
purposes A single classificaiion will nol suffice for all purposes 

2 Classifications arc constantly evolving os a process that is adapted to 
particular needs at particular limes 

3 Gassificaiion is stnving for better descnptive powers through search 
ing out the underlying dimensions of cities and other urban areas 

Future classifications will include more social data, partly because of the 
great public interest in problems of poverty, minority group relationships, 
inadequate education, and other manifestations of urbanism and partly 
because it makes classifications ihcmselws more descnptive 

A coirpilaiion made by Brian ) L. Berry on factonal studies of the dimensionaliiy 
of urban systems showed that ihe earliest anatysis, based on I9J0 U-S. census data 
covered 93 cities of over 100 000 inhabitanis, introduced 15 variables and came up 
with 4 factors relating lo sire soctoecononuc status family structure and economic 
base Since that pioneering analysis more than a dozen facional studies have been 
made m the United States Canada the United Kingdom Australia Yugoslavia India 
and the Soviet Union It is truly an imenaiiooai interest. 
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Indicative of this interest is the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Inlcr|ovcrnmcnial Relations (ACJR) for the establishment “of 
a national system for the collection, analysis, and dissemination of social 
statistics, with full participation by federal, state, and local governments, 
with special emphasis upon the dewlopment of such data for sub-state 
geographic areas (major cities, counties, and SMSAs) as well as state and 
national aggregates."” 

Particularly important, according to the ACIR, is a much greater effort 
to develop cmploysnenl, income, health, mobility, .school enrollment, union 
membership, voting participation, and other social indicators for smaller 
areas, right down to the subareas of cities. The need is both for more fre- 
quent data gathering and for data for sm.aller areas. 

Future classifications will be more closely geared to data from metro- 
politan areas and regions. National cfassillcalFons. except for relatively 
simple indicators, will be of decreasing importance. 

As Derry points out, classifications will help provide community profiles. 
Cities that are well above or below average in status, family size, percentage 
of foreign-born inhabiunts. population-growth rate, and other indicators 
have measures of local characteristics that should be explored in community 
planning and in the development of municipal budgets. 

Ciasslftcatlons increasingly will be used as a tool of urban planning, 
partly because of substantial changes that have taken place in the scope of 
utban planning in recent years. Increasingly viewed as an integrated and 
comprehensive profession, urb.in planning now concerns itself with social 
welfare, employment, economic development, education, public housing, 
and citizen participation. It no longer is an “add-on,” concerned only with 
highways, the civic center, and other kinds of physical development. Rather, 
its range of interest and influence has spread so that planning is right at the 
heart of the governmental process. 

Urban pfanning that is responsive to human needs requires social and 
economic information of a quality and scope surpassing the perfunctory projec- 
tions and outdated census and employment data typical of ''comprehensive" 
plans.’" 


Advisory Commission on Intergovemmenut Relations. Fijcnf Balance in tfir 
/I merican Federal System, Vol. 2, Metropolitan Fiscal Disparities (Washington. D C 
U.S Government Prinling Office, 1967), pp 23-25. 

t* See Doris B. Holleb, Social and EcononiK: Informanon for Urban Planning (Chi- 
cago: Center for Urban Studies, University of Chicago, 1969). Two volumes Volume 
I discusses information systems for urban planning for metropolitan areas and non- 
metropolitan cities, reviews analytic techiuqiies and urban statistics, provides a brief 
summary of data sources, and describes the falformauon process for residential neigh- 
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Classifications are fluid rather than final and will change as method 
ologies are improved through future research, as better quality data become 
available, and as urban chaiactensttcs. both properties and their relation^ 
slups, change over time 

The justifications for classification of cities can be elegant, rational, and 
logical (as they should be'), but they are also of practical necessity They 
provide the framework (or better understanding of urban phenomena that 
are susceptible to quantitative measurement and the checkpoints for com- 
parison, compilation, and evaluation of infomiation Mayors, city managers, 
and other chief administrators must take a ^atcr personal interest in and 
responsibility for information, if they do not, it is inevitable that other 
governments will step in to do the job 

Too many urban problems are national problems for a localized analysis 
to be satisfactory The local information system — whether termed the statis 
tical data center, the division of operational efTccuveness, or the data bank 
—within a relatively few years will have to mesh with metropolitan and 
national data sets The warnings are clear 

The heat is on— both nationally and locally — for more knowledge and more 
answers in all the critical areas of human and social values 

Local othcials should be aware that the constnietion of such systems feompre 
hensive data gatherings systetml i$ both technically feasible and inevitable The 
question is really whether local governments want to control or shape them 
If not they will be controlled by state federal, or regional entities 

Classifications of cities are adapuve and facilitate the broader framework 
of data gathering compilation and analysis (nformation is at the heart of 
governmental decision making, although not all of it when one considers 
political and other ’irrational elements An impressive beginning has been 
made with the multivariate approach to classifications increasing recogni 
lion of the limitations as well as the uses of data and the larger range and 
higher quality of data being generated The challenge now is for urban man 
agement to conceptualize the information for planning and programming 
governmental services 

borhoods Volume II is a directory of Uau sources, including general siatist cal 
sources the decennial censuses of housing and population (he urban Negro American 
and such specihc data areas as population and vimI slatislics hous ng transportation 
social welfare educai on. and environmental quality 
t-'Wemn' il/dsnigi'imsn" JfssVinsi* WrtsnJjEruwj'iWoir p 

■ John K Harris "Long Range Planning and Informalton-Oaihenng Systems " paper 
presented at the Conference on Systems ApphcaCiont in Local Covemmcnc Opera- 
tions, sponsored by Teoas Otrislian Umveisuy Arlingioa Texas. Januaiy 9 1969 
P * 
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but by and large the variable lists arc very similar and factors can be 
compared.’" 

Some three matching factors emerged in both studies: socioeconomic 
slants, child<entered familism, and residential status (a dimension index- 
ing the degree of population movement.** Two factors were peculiar to 
Helsinki, career women and postgeniture, and one to Boston, ethnicity. 
The social class dimensions are very simitar, with one notable exception: 
the meaning of the variable “percentage of single-family or detached dwell- 
ings” as a social class indicator. In Boston the social class of the suburban 
single-family-home dwellers is generally higher than that of the inner urban 
apartment dwellers. The reverse is the case in Helsinki: the detached 
dwellings in the suburbs (a much lower proportion of the city's housing 
stock consists of single-family dwellings) arc older structures of lower 
quality built before the corporate limits and municipal services reached the 
areas in which they stand. Today they represent cheap, low-quality housing 
occupied predominantly by working-class families. 

'The distinctive Helsinki dimension “career women” undoubtedly reflects 
the different meaning of work for women in Rnnlsh society, where halt the 
labor force is female, and 5Z% of females over 15 work. The division of 
the familism factor into two parts that the postgeniture factor reflects may 
be partly a function of the large number of age and family status variables 
included, but it may also reflect the variable fertility history of postwar 
Finland. 

The two ethnicity dimensions — Irish middle class and llalian/Kegro 
factors — that emerged in the study of Boston have no counterparts in the 
case of Helsinki, although some five ethnic variables were included in the 
latter study. The variable diagnostic of the Swedish-speaking population 
loaded on the socioeconomic status factor with a sign indicating that 
Swedish-speaking Finns tended to be of fairly high social status. Although 
this finding, as our discussion of the factorial ecologies of Southern U.S. 
cities indicated, does not necessarily imply that the Swedish-speaking Finns 
are not segregated from the Finnish-speaking Finns, Sweeiser does not 
draw attention to any such fact. He condudes that “ethnicity is not a mean- 
ingful factor in Helsinki.”** 

An ethnic factor is also absent from Pedenen’s study of Copenhagen, 
because no ethnic variables were induded in an analysis of what the author 

*»The study areas were iselropolilaD in scope, aod the same mode of factor analysis 
— multiple g,R>up factor analysis — was appli^ in both cases. 

s® These three factors also emerged in Pedersen's study of Copenhagen and Rees's 
study of Chicago 

**Sweetser, “Factor Structure on Ecolopcal Stfuemre,” p. 225. 
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The dimensions of social class and family status do not emerge as clear* 
cut and dominant factors in this study nor in other studies of British 
towns.^* Dimensions, including housing characteristics, of varying character 
do emerge, though their social class or family-status associations differ 
from city to city. Whether these contrasts with American city factor struc- 
tures are a product of fundamental differences between British and Ameri- 
can housing markets and choice mechanisms or at least partly a product 
of the operational differences in the various analyses cannot be determined 
without a careful comparative study along the lines pioneered by Sweetser. 

Non-lTestern Cities. Although it has been used in many studies of the 
social geography of Western cities, factor analysts has been applied in only 
two published studies of non-Westem cities: Cairo and Calcutta 


« Other studies include Elizabeth Gillos. "An Expenment m the Definition of Urban 
Sub-Areas." Transactions of the Banleil Society. Vol 2 (1964-1965). pp 109-135, 
and ‘The Structure of Urban Areas.” roH-n Ptannin^ ftevifw. Vol 35 (1964). pp 5- 
20. J A. Giggs. “Socially Disorpnized Areas m Barry. A Multivanale Analysis," in 
Carter and Davies, Eds.. Urban Essays. 
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use variables were included in the study in order to assess the influence of 
land-use mix on the ecology of the city. 

Certain of the factors that emerged from the analysis resembled factors 
common in American studies: 

Factor I: a land-use and familism gradient — family status. 

Factor II: Muslim concentrations— ethnic status. 

Factor III: axiality in literacy — social status. 

Factor IV: the substantial reddential areas — social status. 

There were two social status factors, of which factor III appeared to be 
more general. Examination of the spatial distribution of “social areas” de- 
fined in the social space of factors I artd 111 revealed a pattern that was 
essentially the inverse of that of Chicago, which had been similarly ex- 
amined. 

Other factors proved peculiar to Calcutta: the non-Bengali and Bengali 
commercial quarters were picked out by factors V and VI; special land-use 
distributions were associated with factors Vn to X. 

It was abundantly clear even from two studies that the factorial ecology 
of non-Western cities was very different from that of Western cities but 
capable nevertheless of being examined within the same framework. 

Use of Factorial Dimensions in Wilhin-Olf Classiffcalions 

It would be interesting to punue the nature of the fattorial dimensions 
further and to develop a theory that would explain the emergence of partic- 
ular dimensions and factor structures in terms of the underlying urban 
conditions, urban history, and current processes. But that is left to another 
lime and place. Here we examine the ways in which the factorial dimen- 
sions have been used as differentiating characteristics in within-city classifi- 
cations. 

Most factorial ecolo^es stop short of applying their dimensional findings 
to the problem of classifying residential areas within cities. However, there 
are a small number of studies that do go on to use factor scores as differ- 
entiating characteristics. The {wincipal features of these studies are sum- 
marked in Table 6.^* 

« Chica|o: Philip H. Rees. “The Factorial Ecology of Metropolitan Chicago, 1960," 
in Brian J I_ Berry and Frank E. Hortoo, Eds . Geographic Perspecthes on Urban 
Syslenu (Englewood CLBs, NJ.. Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1970). 

Calcutta: Berry and Rees, "Factorial Ecoli^ of Calcutta." 

Rockford: Gerald F. Pyle, “A Factonal Ecology of Rockford, 1960,” Proceedings 
of the Illinois Slate Academy of Saettcea (1970). 





Figure 4 Chicago's social space: factor I (socioeconomjc status) versus factor H 
(stage in )ife cycle). 

The Chicago aad Calcutta groupiogs that are compared in the same 
paper*® are based on a species of division (Figures 4 and 5).®" Two factors 
were chosen as principal diSerentiating characteristics: socioeconomic 
status and stage in life cycle in the Chicago case and substantial residential 
areas and familism and land use jn the Calcutta case. Both “social spaces” 
formed by these factors were divided into four quadrants (A, B, C, D), 
and the spatial distributions of the tracts or wards in these quadrants were 

Melbourne: F. Lancaster Joues, "Social Area Analysis- Some Theoretical and Meth- 
odoiogical Cooiments lllustr&ted with Australian Data," British Journal of Sociology. 
Vol. 14 (1968), pp. 424-444 

Inner London; Peter Norman, “Thwd Sorvty of London Life and Labor- A New 
Typology of London Districts," in Dogan and Rokkan. Eds . Qiianiimiive Ecological 
Analysis, pp. 371-396 

Berry and Rees, "Factorial Ecology of Calcutta," and Nigel Howard, "Least 
Squares Classification and Principal Co m ponent Anatysh A Companson," jn Dogan 
and Rokkan, Eds , Quanlilahve Ecsslogical Analysis, pp. 397-412 

Source: Berry and Rees, "Factorial Ecology of Calcutta," pp 486 and 487 
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external criteria for different segments. Is one contrary to the principles of 
taxonomy.®* The moral is that one does not need a nutcracker, let alone a 
sledgehammer, to crack some nuts. 

In the case of Chicago the more sophisticated hierarchical grouping 
analysis proved to be somewhat unsatisfactory. Since only two factors 
(socioeconomic status and stage in life cyde) were used as differentiating 
characteristics and OTUs were normally distributed along both dimensions 
about the mean of 0.0, the result was one large undifferentiated cluster at 
the center of the social space diagram surrounded by a ring of more dis- 
persed OTUs. In such a case, where natural groupings are not present, 
division would seem to be preferable to grouping as a classification 
method.** though the addition of more differentiating characteristics might 
have helped. 

This appears to have been the case in the “Third Survey of London Life 
and Labor.”** There 14 principal components (output of a principal-com- 

52 Grigg, "Regions, Models and Classes." p 488 Principle 6 of regionalizaUon reads 
"When dividiDg, the division sboold proceed at every stage and as far as possible 
throu^oui the division upon one prinaple " 

53 As Taylor, "Grouping Analyris lo Regional Taxonomy," p. 10 

**This is a research project in progress at die Centre for Urban Studies, University 
College, London, undertaken by Wolf Scott, Nigel Howard, and Peter Norman under 
the direction of Ruth Class. A preliminary report is made lO Nonnan, Third Survey 
of London Life and Labor." 
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